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A  Great  Name 


Rayon 


An  All  Time  High! 

★  For  years  retailers  have  been  featuring 
BEMBERG  rayon  — long  before  identifi¬ 
cation  of  rayon  was  made  compulsory. 

★  During  the  month  of  May  1938,  retail 
stores  devoted  more  than  377,000  lines  of 
their  own  advertising  space  to  merchandise 
made  of  Bemberg  rayon  —  an  all  time  high! 

★  It  is  obvious  that  retailers  identify  Bemberg 
rayon  not  because  identification  is  compul¬ 
sory,  but  because  they  know  it  pays  to  feature 

"BEMBERG” 

...  the  trade-mark  of 

AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
261  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SHE  KNOWS  THIS  LABEL 


PREFERS  THIS  THREAD 


■ -fiov,  a  Crou'ti  Tested  S{)un  Ra\on  Fabric  and  otic  of  Sttiiiiiicr’s  iiciccsl  Itriiils.  is  perfccllx  iiiatclicd  icilh  /.  >1'  P.  Coals  or  Clark’s  ().  .V.  T.  Doilfast*  Mercerized  Seieiiig. 

SHE  grew  up  knowing  this  label.  She  sewed  her  first  dress  Multiply  her  by  millions  of  women  .  . .  now  more  than  ever 

^  with  this  thread  . . .  her  dolls’  clothes  before  that.  She  on  their  toes  to  buy  properly  identified,  labeled  merchandise, 

watched  the  spool  whir  on  her  mother’s  sewing  machine  . . .  Fheir  response  is  instant  to  one  of  these  two  famous  brands 

on  her  grandmother’s.  Probably  no  other  label  in  America  •  •  •  J-  5k  P.  Coats  and  Clark’s  O.  N.  T.  Supply  their  thread 

so  early  impressed  itself  upon  her  consciousness.  And  because  needs  with  Boilfast*  Mercerized  Sewing.  These  are  the 

it  has  never  failed  her,  she  prefers  this  thread  to  all  others.  threads  women  prefer.  .  .  ihe  I h raids  that  need  less  selling. 

CT.ARKVS  J.  &  P.  COATS 

*rRAOE  MARK 


THE  SPOOL  COTTON  COMPANY 

350  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


i 


THE  SHARON  STORE 

SKABON.  PA. 


TURNING  TRAFFIC  Into 
BETTER  NET  PROFIT 


Modernized  stores  ore  accomplishing  two  specific  things  for 
their  owners.  They  are  drawing  a  substantially  increased 
traffic  os  a  result  of  more  attractiveness  and  improved 


Section  of  the  Shoe  Department. 


Jlili  J 

lli 

appearance. 

Greater  still,  is  the  fact  that  because  of  better  departmental 
arrangement,  better  customer  convenience  and  dramatized 
display,  the  percentage  of  transactions  in  ratio  to  traffic  is 
increased  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

Add  to  this  a  substantial  increase  in  the  unit  sale,  and  the 
increase  in  volume  is  further  stimulated  with  little  or  no 
increase  in  the  overhead  —  thus  improving  the  "net"  profit 
very  materially. 

Modernization  costs  —  for  a  single  department,  a  complete 
floor,  or  the  entire  store  —  can  be  estimated  with  reason¬ 
able  accuracy. 

A  request  will  bring  complete  information.  Return  the 
coupon  today,  or  send  a  request  on  your  letterhead.  No 
obligation  on  your  part. 


Section  of  Infants'  Department. 


.GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  . 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factories: 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Branch  Offices  and  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


MAIL  THIS  coupon  TODAY 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co. 

Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 

Please  send  us  further  information  on  your  S'sro 
Planning  Service  and  Equipment. 


Name. 
City _ 


.St_ 


.Stote. 
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YOUR  COLLECTIONS 

With  the 

CHRISTMAS  CLUB 

THRIFTIES  PLAN! 


In  hundreds  of  retail  stores,  the  CHRISTMAS  CLUB  THRIFT¬ 
IES  PLAN  affords  the  incentive  for  charge  customers  to 
pay  their  accounts  in  full  and  on  time.  Many  stores 
report  that  it  speeds  up  collections  between  the  1st  and 
the  10th  of  the  month  from  33  to  40  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this  important  function,  the  CHRISTMAS 
CLUB  THRIFTIES  PLAN  also  means  to  those  who  are 
using  it: 

1.  Increased  traffic. 

2.  Additional  purchases  in 
more  departments. 

3.  Greater  cash  sales. 

4.  Customer  loyalty  to  your  store. 

5.  Cash  customer  mailing  list. 

And  we  can  prove  it! 

In  subsequent  issues  we  will  feature  letters  from  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  telling  of  the  increased  business  and  col¬ 
lections  the  CHRISTMAS  CLUB  THRIFTIES  PLAN  has  brought. 


Write  now  for  your  free  copy  of  "The  New  Way  to  Merchandising  Profits,"  ex¬ 
plaining  this  flexible  plan  in  detail  and  how  it  con  be  geared  to  aid  your  store. 


CHRISTMAS  CLUB 

A  CORPORATION 


H.  F.  RAWLL,  Presidrnt 

341  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Developing  and  maintaining  for  28  years  a  thrift  service 
for  the  banks,  for  the  stores,  and  for  the  people. 
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It  will  pay  you 

to  find  out  why  so  many 
leading  stores  feature 
NORTH  AMERICAN  RAYON 
as^'The  Key  to  Quality^*  in 
fine  fabrics  and  fashion- 
right  ready-to-wear. 


NORTH 

AMERICAN 

RAYON 

''The  Key  to  Quality" 

"NORTH  AMERICAN"  is  the  registered 
trade-mark  of  NORTH  AMERICAN  RAYON 
CORPORATION,  261  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


1.  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Company 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2.  L.  S.  Donaldson  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3.  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  III. 

4.  B.  F.  Dewees,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5.  Adam  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

6.  Anderson-Dulin-Varnell  Company, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

7.  Levy's  Ladies  Toggery,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

8.  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

9.  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  SPINNERET  IS  THE  NEW  FOUNTAIN  OF  FASHION 


It  has  become  the  modern  fountain  of  Ponce  de  Leon 
. , .  pouring  into  the  world  of  fashion  a  never-ending 
flow  of  new  life,  new  vitality  and  new  ideas.  From  this 
spinneret  and  thousands  of  others  like  it,  in  the  great 
mills  of  the  American  Viscose  Corporation,  flowed  last 
year  millions  of  miles  of  fine  rayon  yarn . . .  over 
100,000,000  pounds  in  all.  ITiese  fountains  flowed  in 
answer  to  a  demand.  Hundreds  of  converters  and  manu¬ 
facturers  have  come  to  look  to  CROWN  RAYON  for  de¬ 
pendable  quality. 

BACK  OF  CROWN  RAYON  STANDS 
W orld's  Largest  Producer  of  Rayon  Yarn 


Retail  stores  are  finding  CROWN  TESTED  QUALITY  a  val¬ 
uable  merchandising  asset . . .  and  A  merican  women  are 
demanding  the  new  satisfaction  of  CROWN  TESTED 
RAYON  merchandise. 


—Annual  production  of  more  than  lOO.OOO.OflO  pounds 


—17  mills  encompassing  over  8.000.000  square  feet 
—21,000  employees  living  in  7  modern  mill  towns 

Copr.  193H— American  Corporation 

AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION  ^  v 

200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Let’s  Argue! 


.LEW  HAHN 


Freedom 
to  Compete 


Usually  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  discuss  problems  for  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  prac¬ 


tical  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  discussion 
may  at  least  lead  to  a  more  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  way  some  important  central  problem 
may  affect  other  difficult  situations  about  which, 
perhaps,  something  may  be  done. 

In  this  case  our  central  problem  is  competition. 
It  may  be  old  fashioned  in  these  times  to  admit 
that  one  still  believes  whole-heartedly  in  active 
and  continuous  competition  in  business,  but  this 
is  our  confession. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  competi¬ 
tion  produces  many  of  our  stiffest  problems  in 
the  retail  trade.  Consequently  there  are  many  re¬ 
tailers  who  frequently  are  led  to  believe  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  limit,  if  not  to  destroy, 
competition. 

The  retail  druggists,  for  example,  developed  so 
complete  a  hatred  for  competition  that — with  the 
help  of  certain  manufacturers  of  trade-marked 
nostrums,  etc. — they  built  powerful,  state-wide  or¬ 
ganizations  and  lobbied  through  the  so-called 
“Fair  Trade”  Acts  which,  in  connection  with  lines 
of  trade-marked  merchandise,  upon  stipulation  of 
manufacturers,  have  effectively  killed  all  competi¬ 
tion  on  such  lines. 

The  results  of  such  legislation  may  be  predicted 
according  to  the  way  one  feels  about  this  great 
central  problem  of  competition.  Actually,  it  is 
much  too  early  to  form  any  trustworthy  judg¬ 
ment.  The  “Fair  Trade”  laws  are  with  us  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  a  mistake  to  advocate  their  re¬ 
peal  until  time  has  shown  us  what  their  effect  is 
going  to  be  upon  the  manufacturer,  the  retailer 
and,  most  importantly,  upon  the  consumer. 


*  *  *  *  * 


Regardless  of  what  is  happening  in  the  field  of 
trade-marked  merchandise,  however,  the  greater 
part  of  business  is  done  on  goods  which  are  not 
so  identified  and  there  at  least  active  competition 
continues  to  be  the  dominating  factor  in  retail 


trade.  The  average  intelligent  retailer,  no  matter 
how  irksome  he  may  find  the  competition  in  which 
his  store  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being,  will 
hesitate  a  long  time  before  seriously  joining  in 
any  effort  to  kill  the  competitive  idea. 

That  is  because  he  realizes  that  under  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise — into  which  men  may  enter 
voluntarily — free  competition  for  the  favor  of  the 
consuming  public  is  obligatory  and  inevitable. 

An  economy  which  is  based  on  restricted  com¬ 
petition  must  also  be  controlled  at  the  entrance. 
It  cannot  be  one  in  which  all  men  are  free  to  vol¬ 
unteer  their  services  to  the  public. 

A  free  and  voluntary  competition  type  of 
economy  will  always  mean  one  in  which  every 
line  inevitably  is  overcrowded  and  such  an  econo¬ 
my  must  be  continuously  purging  itself  of  those 
individuals  and  concerns  who  are  least  qualified 
to  continue. 

In  such  a  free  economy  there  can  be  no  vested 
interest  except  that  of  the  consumer,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  entitled  to  the  results  of  free  and  honest 
competition.  If  these  results  are  good  service, 
honest  merchandise  and  low  prices,  with  fair 
wages  to  labor,  then  the  consumer  freely  buys, 
production  and  employment  increase  and  the 
wheels  of  business  turn  rapidly. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  * 

The  department  store  type  of  retailing  is  based 
upon  this  conception  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  usual  to 
find  such  retailers  animated  by  the  thought,  “How 
low  can  we  get  the  price?” 

The  antithesis  of  this  policy  is  that  which  is 
followed  by  certain  other  groups  of  retailers 
whose  dominating  idea  is  to  keep  prices  up  and 
be  content  with  a  slower  turnover.  The  goods  are 
put  on  the  shelves  to  await  the  time  when  con¬ 
sumers  want  them  at  a  price  which  is  marked  high 
enough  to  insure  the  possibility  of  substantial 
profit. 

As  between  these  two  conceptions  there  can  be 
no  inherent  question  of  ethics.  It  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  economics  and,  in  justice,  it  must  be 
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said  that  the  conception  of  each  group  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  its  own  experience. 

The  high  markup,  slow  turnover  type  of  store 
has  usually  been  a  small  store,  one  in  which  low 
expense  in  dollars  has  made  it  possible  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  wait  for  the  need  of  the  consumer  to 
send  her  to  the  store. 

The  department  store  type  of  retailing  has  built 
large  stores,  expenses  in  dollars  have  been  high 
and  continuing  and  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  has  had  to  be  the  securing  of  a  sales  volume 
sufficiently  large  to  take  care  of  a  big  overhead. 
Such  stores  could  not  settle  down  to  the  tempo 
of  the  community  and  wait  for  customers  to  dis¬ 
cover  needs  and  come  of  their  own  volition  to 
satisfy  them.  They  have  had  to  go  out  for  the 
business,  to  uncover  to  the  consumer  wants  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  such  discovery  by  the  consumer  herself. 

This  type  of  operation  quite  naturally  has 
played  havoc  with  the  more  staid  type  of  stores. 
It  has  brought  an  active  element  into  competition 
which  was  never  contemplated  in  the  days  when, 
perhaps,  the  general  rule  in  retailing  was  to  wait 
for  the  customer  and  then  charge  all  that  the 
traffic  would  bear. 

Thus  it  develops  that  in  the  effort  to  get  large 
volume,  price  has  become  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  competition.  If  the  department  store  type 
of  enterprise  would  induce  Mrs.  Consumer  to  buy 
things  which  she  had  not  intended  to  buy  there 
must  be  an  inducement.  What  shall  it  be?  Low¬ 
ness  of  price  is  something  which  anybody  can 
understand  and  which  therefore  has  a  universal 
appeal.  Consequently  we  have  had  the  story  of 
“price!”  “price!”  “price!”  dinned  into  our  ears 
until  it  has  been  easy  to  conclude  that  the  price 
appeal  has  been  overdone. 

In  a  way  it  has  been  overdone  because  it  has 
led  to  many  representations  in  connection  with 
price  which  have  not  been  true.  In  the  struggle 
of  competition  it  has  been  inevitable  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  competitors  should  be  led  to  cut 
corners,  to  present  merchandise  as  though  it  were 
something  other  than  it  is,  to  simulate  higher 
grades  than  the  price  permits. 

Such  competition,  if  we  put  it  mildly,  is  less 
than  honest  and  as  the  consumer  catches  up  with 
it,  it  becomes  ineffective. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  startling  mistake  to 
believe  that  in  any  transaction  between  a  buyer 
and  a  seller  price  can  ever  fail  to  be  important. 
Even  though  the  consumer  is  wise  enough  to  put 
quality  first — and  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
do  so — the  price  finally  is  important. 

It  happens  that  the  conception  upon  which  most 
enterprises  of  the  department  store  type  are  based 


is — when  honestly  carried  out — most  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  general  consuming  public  and,  for  that 
reason,  all  devices  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
restrict  or  lessen  competition  are  directly  against 
the  general  public  interest. 

More  and  more  clearly,  recognition  is  coming 
of  the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  keep  our  economic 
system  operating  successfully  is  to  produce  an 
increasing  volume  of  goods  and  get  them  into 
consumers’  hands  at  lowered  prices. 

Devices  which  restrict  or  destroy  price  com¬ 
petition  are  in  direct  opposition  to  this  growing 
demand  for  greater  production  and  lower  prices 
and  hence  are  likely  to  have  but  a  brief  life. 

Production  and  distribution  are  the  chief 
sources  of  employment.  Technological  develop¬ 
ments  tend  steadily  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
human  labor  employed  in  production  while  dis¬ 
tribution  tends  ever  to  absorb  the  efforts  of  an 
increasing  proportion  of  labor. 

Since  all  costs  when  comprehensively  analyzed 
turn  out  to  be  chiefly  the  cost  of  employing  peo¬ 
ple,  the  problem  of  reducing  consumer  prices, 
which  are  composed  of  a  combination  of  decreas¬ 
ing  production  costs  and  increasing  distribution 
costs,  is  at  best  a  difficult  one  and  hence  the  situa¬ 
tion  calls  for  the  greatest  of  freedom  in  price  com¬ 
petition  among  retail  distributors. 

Restricting  or  killing  price  competition  among 
retailers  will  never  lead  to  increased  production 
and  distribution  which  alone  can  increase  employ¬ 
ment.  Consequently  laws  and  other  devices  which 
lessen  competition  and  hold  prices  up  are  in  them¬ 
selves  effective  blows  against  employment. 

^ 

The  current  trend  toward  the  restriction,  or 
elimination,  of  competition  in  retailing  undoubt¬ 
edly  may  be  traced  to  the  aggressive  nature  of 
the  competition  which  has  been  created  by  stores 
of  the  department  store  and  chain  store  type. 

If  one  is  to  believe  in  value  of  free  competition 
and  to  work  to  preserve  it,  one  must  realize  that 
it  is  possible  to  reach  a  point  where  sound  logic 
no  longer  can  justify  certain  types  of  competition. 

That  point,  of  course,  is  reached  when  competi¬ 
tion  fosters  dishonesty  and  unfair  methods,  for 
free  competition  cannot,  any  more  than  free 
speech,  justify  unbridled  license. 

If  our  system  of  free  competition  should  be 
killed,  or  seriously  restricted,  at  least  part  of  the 
responsibility  must  fall  upon  those  who  have 
competed  most  aggressively,  and  with  least  dis¬ 
cretion. 

All  of  which  is  a  plea  for  a  little  cleaner  com¬ 
petition,  not  merely  as  a  defensive  measure  but 
because  it  is  inherently  right  and  necessary  to  the 
general  good. 
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W.P.A.  and  Political  agencies  have  a 

tho  R  t  il  sending  up  trial  bal¬ 

loons.  Announcement  is  made 
that  the  government  is  considering,  or  has  been 
petitioned  about,  a  certain  course  of  action.  This 
is  given  wide  publicity  and  if  there  is  no  great 
public  reaction  against  the  scheme  then  the  poli¬ 
ticians  conclude  it  is  safe  to  go  ahead. 

Weeks  ago  it  was  announced  in  the  daily  press 
that  W.P.A.  had  under  consideration  a  proposal 
to  buy  some  10  million  dollars  worth  of  garments 
from  manufacturers  to  give  to  the  indigent. 

In  this  case  objection,  if  any,  might  have  been 
expected  to  come  from  the  retailers  of  the  nation 
but  the  average  retailer  probably  viewed  the  pro¬ 
posal  with  mixed  feelings. 

He  could  not  do  other  than  feel  that  his  place 
in  the  economic  scheme  of  things,  his  responsi¬ 
bility  as  an  employer  and  his  investment  in  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  public,  all  demanded  that,  if  goods 
were  to  be  distributed  to  consumers,  such  distri¬ 
bution  should  be  through  the  normal  channels 
created  for  that  purpose. 

However,  the  average  retailer  has  learned  to  be 
careful  about  putting  himself  in  a  place  where  he 
can  be  regarded  as  “selfish”.  Add  to  this  that  his 
own  merchandise  stocks  were  not  moving  at  a 
rate  which  justified  further  substantial  purchases 
from  manufacturers  and  you  have  a  situation  in 
which  the  average  retailer  might  figure  that  if  the 
scheme  resulted  in  improving  the  situation  for  the 
manufacturers  behind  him  he  perhaps  had  better 
not  complain. 

During  the  weeks  which  have  elapsed  since  that 
first  trial  balloon  was  sent  out  from  W.P.A., 
however,  there  has  been  abundant  opportunity  for 
the  average  retailer  to  develop  his  thought  to  a 
point  where  he  now  realizes  that  the  scheme 
should  have  been  opposed  at  the  very  beginning. 

The  officials  of  W.P.A.,  in  all  probability,  are 
in  no  way  concerned  about  the  economic  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  step  they  are  taking.  They  have  been 
given  a  huge  sum  of  money  for  relief  purposes 
and  they  mean  to  buy  as  much  clothing  as  the 
ten  million  dollars  allocated  for  that  purpose 
will  buy. 

Consequently  they  have  deliberately  passed  up 
the  retailer  because  they  do  not  wish  to  pay  any 


of  the  inevitable  cost  of  distribution  service  in  the 
form  of  a  markup  on  these  goods. 

The  fact  that  they  cannot  avoid  paying  the  cost 
of  distribution,  and  that  distribution  through  gov¬ 
ernment  channels  will  doubtless  be  more  costly 
and  less  satisfactory,  perhaps  is  a  point  which  the 
W.P.A.  folks  will  not  care  to  consider. 

It  must  be  an  interesting  experience  to  be  so 
placed  that  one  may  act  in  ways  which  will  have 
decided  repercussions  upon  the  welfare  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  and  not  have  to  consider  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

We  know  that  the  cost  of  distribution — like  all 
other  costs — is  chiefly  the  cost  of  employing  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  when  W.P.A.  undertakes  to  set  up  a 
distribution  system  of  its  own  which  will  permit 
it  to  side-track  retailers  and  buy  directly  from 
manufacturers,  it  is  taking  a  substantial  step 
toward  renewing  the  vicious  spiral  downward. 
Let  this  precedent  be  followed  in  government  and 
soon  retail  employment  will  decrease,  additional 
unemployment  will  result.  Then  W.P.A.  will  have 
more  millions  for  whom  to  buy  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  so  on  to  the  ultimate  end. 

If  there  is  a  glut  of  merchandise  in  the  hands 
of  manufacturers  and  this  is  relieved  by  govern¬ 
ment  purchasing,  manufacturers  will  not  be  in 
position  to  produce  more  goods  unless  and  until 
the  retailer  is  in  position  to  begin  buying  again. 
Otherwise  their  inventories  will  jam  up  again.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  these  government  purchases 
had  been  made  from  retailers  the  channel  would 
have  been  cleared  by  so  much  and  the  orderly  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  goods  might  have 
been  resumed. 

However,  the  great  W.P.A.  experiment  is  well 
under  way.  Retailers  cannot  change  that.  It 
should  be  watched  carefully,  and  wherever  it  is 
possible  for  retailers  to  help,  to  the  end  that  these 
garments  really  reach  the  destitute  and  do  not 
become  political  largess  to  be  exchanged  for  votes 
in  this  election  year,  retailers  should  freely  help. 

Meanwhile,  every  retailer  should  be  interested 
in  assuring  himself  that  this  W.P.A.  enterprise 
is  not  to  constitute  a  precedent.  Without  doubt 
the  W.P.A.  administrator  and  your  Congressional 
representatives  would  be  interested  to  know  what 
your  opinion  of  all  this  may  be. 
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Fine  furs  are  bought  by  your  most  discriminating  customers.  They 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  same  care  from  you  in  the  selection  of  the 
lining  that  you  give  to  the  selection  of  the  skins  themselves.  Whether 
they  are  jacquards,  dobbies,  stripes  or  plain  there’s  a  feeling  of  luxury 
about  a  garment  when  it  is  lined  with  fine  silk — a  luxury  in  keeping 
with  the  luxury  of  fine  furs  themselves.  For  added  consumer  satis¬ 
faction  insist  on  quality  silks  for  the  linings  of  the  coats  you  sell. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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The  Cincinnati  Convention — 
Rang  the  Bell 


The  Mid-Year  Convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  which  was  held  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  week  beginning 
June  27th  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  meet¬ 
ings  of  its  kind  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  conducted.  Although  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  when  meetings 
are  held  away  from  New  York  at¬ 
tendance  is  hound  to  suffer,  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  Cincinnati  was  quite 
satisfactory.  Delegates  came  from 
many  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  interest  in  the  various  sessions 
reached  a  high  level. 

The  merchants  of  the  city  cooper¬ 
ated  splendidly  to  make  the  meeting 
successful  and  unusually  interesting. 
Visits  to  the  stores  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  various  associate 
membership  groups  and  a  friendly 
and  helpful  spirit  jx^rvaded  all  the 
activities.  The  name  Cincinnati  now 
seems  synonymous  with  hospitality. 

W  hether  by  arrangement  or  ac¬ 
cident  the  weather  was  cool  and  fair 
and  all  that  could  be  asked,  causing 
much  favorable  comment. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  Mid- 
Year  Convention  the  following 
should  l)e  mentioned  and  although 
these  few  items  are  selected  for  spe¬ 
cial  reference  it  was  noteworthy  that 
throughout  the  sessions  the  level  of 
excellence  in  all  the  proceedings  was 
unusually  high  so  that  there  were 
few  peaks  and  valleys. 

1.  An  o|)ening  appeal  from  Prof. 
Malcolm  McNair,  of  Harvard,  for 
business  men  to  coo|)erate  with  the 
Administration  to  accomplish  an  ad¬ 
mitted  paradox,  to  “hasten  its  de¬ 
parture”.  The  professor  warned  that 


“if  business  maintains  an  aloof  and 
distrustful  attitude  toward  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  of  government  spend¬ 
ing,”  and  failed  to  make  it  a  genuine 
road  to  recovery  it  would  face  eco¬ 
nomic  dictatorship  from  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Mr.  McNair  also  attacked  the  New 
Deal  “purchasing  power”  theories, 
in  declaring  that  the  only  real  pur¬ 
chasing  power  comes  from  produc¬ 
tion.  Quote  McNair:  “In  garbled 
and  half-baked  form,  the  shibboleth 
of  consumer  purchasing  power  has 
been  a  Godsend  to  politicians  every¬ 
where  as  a  justification  for  public 
si)ending.  It  is  a  bitter  reflection 
that  this  naive  delusion  as  to  the 
sources  of  real  consumer  purchasing 
power  probably  ranks  as  the  great¬ 
est  single  contribution  of  modern 
economics  to  practical  politicians.” 

♦  ♦  * 

2.  The  cheering  news  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  ujiturn  was  brought  to  the  con¬ 
vention  by  President  Saul  Cobn.  In 
a  pre-convention  press  interview 
Mr.  Cohn  reported  that  “retail  stores 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  the 
nation  generally  report  a  much-im- 
jiroved  business  tone  in  the  past  two 
weeks.”  Mr.  Cohn  saw  recovery  in¬ 
dicated  by  such  recent  signs  as  the 
reduction  of  steel  prices,  upturn  in 
stocks,  low  state  of  retail  inven¬ 
tories.  better  consumer  demand  and 
farm  income.” 

In  his  formal  address  to  control¬ 
lers  at  the  Monday  morning  session, 
Mr.  Cohn  pointed  out  that  retailing 
in  recent  years  has  lieen  subjected 
to  much  legislation,  emphasizing 
three  elements,  the  “independent  re¬ 
tailer”.  the  organized  consumer,  and 


organized  labor.  Often  these  groups 
work  at  cross  purposes  and  create  a* 
clash  of  interests  in  whose  center  the 
retailer  is  enmeshed. 

*  ♦  * 

3.  A  further  hint  that  retailing 
might  exjiect  an  upswing  coinci¬ 
dental  with  the  new  Federal  spend¬ 
ing-lending  program  was  given  by 
Aldo  Raflfa,  director  of  legislative 
analysis  of  the  A.R.F.  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Making  no  prophecy,  Mr. 
Raffa  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
definite  relationship  between  retail 
sales  and  government  spending 
tbrougbout  the  New  Deal. 

*  *  * 

4.  .A  defense  of  the  retailer  against 
the  somewhat  frequent  charge  that 
he  is  responsible  for  the  “high  cost 
of  distribution”  was  made  to  con¬ 
trollers  by  B.  Earl  Puckett,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Allied  Stores,  in  denying  that 
the  manufacturer  had  been  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  savings  in  retail 
costs  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  Puckett  said;  “All  the  blame 
for  the  cost  of  distribution  does  not 
lie  at  the  door  of  the  retailer.  The 
manufacturer  selling  by  the  dozen, 
gross,  case  or  carload,  s|)ends  25% 
on  distribution  costs,  and  then  criti¬ 
cism  is  directe<l  at  the  retailer  who 
must  sell  the  desired  size,  color  and 
the  exact  style  to  suit  an  individual 
customer  just  as  she  wants,  when  she 
wants  it.  in  the  type  of  environment 
she  wants  to  shop,  then  deliver  the 
item  to  the  customer’s  suburban 
home  and  perhaps  wait  60  days  for 
the  money,  if  she  does  decide  to  keep 
the  item,  and  does  finally  decide  also 
to  pay  for  it.” 
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Mr.  Puckett  said  the  25%  distri¬ 
bution  cost  of  the  manufacturer  was 
less  than  6%  under  that  of  the  aver¬ 
age  store.  He  questioned  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  costs  of  distribution  are  ris¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  that  they  are  cancell¬ 
ing  out  the  savings  in  manufactur¬ 
ing.  He  said  grave  misunderstand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  re¬ 
gard  to  distribution  was  due  to  lack 
of  statistics  on  the  subject  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field,  and  saw  this  need  as  a 
challenge  to  the  present  generation 
of  controllers  just  as  the  need  for 
standardization  of  accounting  pro¬ 
vided  a  challenge  met  by  great  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  Clark’s,  Iglauer’s,  Katz’s, 
etc.  a  decade  or  two  ago. 

♦  *  * 

5.  A  plea  from  consumers  for  help, 
and  a  warning  that  retailers  should 
not  muff  the  oppKjrtunity  to  provide 
such  service  was  made  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  night  meeting.  Dr.  Faith  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association,  ix)inted  out  that 
tl.e  buyer  is  becoming  more  discern¬ 
ing,  and  said,  “In  view  of  what  we 
have  recently  discovered  as  regards 
changes  in  consumer  purchases  over 
the  last  two  decades  and  the  present 
business  situation,  I  believe  that  the 
merchants  actively  participating  in 
the  movement  to  provide  consumers 
with  information  which  will  actually 
improve  the  efficiency  with  which 
they  use  their  income  will  find  that 
such  participation  is  profitable.” 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.  told  the  same 
audience  that  retailers  and  consum¬ 
ers  have  too  much  in  common  to  per¬ 
mit  themselves  to  come  estranged. 
“There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  misunderstandings,  small  in¬ 
dividually,  which  can  be  settled  if 
w’e  as  intelligent  merchants  are  will¬ 
ing  to  heed  the  warnings.  Many 
business  councils  in  recent  years  have 
paid  little  heed  to  such  warning  signs 
and  have  come  to  regret  it.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

6.  From  several  different  sides, 
the  convention  was  advised  that  re¬ 
tailers  could  speed  recovery  by  a 
lil)eralization  of  retail  credit  within 
sound  limits.  At  the  credit  session, 
C.  W.  Harvey,  Gilchrist  Company, 
Boston,  and  chairman.  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  asked  “If  the 
forces  of  recovery  from  the  last  four 
panics — ’07,  ’14,  ’21,  and  ’29 — were 
led  by  credit,  isn’t  it  reasonable  to 
expect  its  liberal  use,  properly  con¬ 
trolled,  will  help  now?” 


E.  F.  Higgins,  general  credit  man¬ 
ager,  Allied  Stores,  said  that  while 
it  may  be  advisable  to  proceed  for 
the  next  two  or  three  months  with  a 
certain  degree  of  caution,  he  believed 
a  considerable  pick-up  in  retail  trade 
before  the  Christmas  season  would 
make  it  necessary  for  stores  to  take 
an  aggressive  attitude  toward  credit 
sales. 

W.  S.  Martens,  credit  manager. 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
called  installment  selling  a  powerful 
factor  in  maintaining  employment, 
and  favored  its  increase  rather  than 
restriction  in  the  retail  field. 

Only  objector  was  Milan  V. 
Ayres,  secretary.  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sides  Finance  Companies, 
who  said  he  Iwlieved  it  would  be  a 
mistake  and  against  the  public  in¬ 
terest  for  stores  to  suppose  they  could 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare  by 
relaxing  credit  standards,  or  by 
adopting  unsound  terms  in  in.slall- 
ment  selling. 

*  *  * 

7.  Passage  of  a  resolution  by  the 
Credit  Management  Division  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of 
credit  bureau  managers  and  store 
credit  managers  to  investigate  cred¬ 
it  bureau  reporting  costs.  The  reso¬ 
lution  followed  a  report  by  J.  P. 
Olive  on  credit  bureau  services  which 
showed  the  cost  of  similar  reports 
in  40  cities  averaging  from  55  cents 
to  $5.25.  Credit  Bureau  managers 
present  termed  the  Olive  reijort  as 
fair  and  impartial  and  promised 
cooperation. 

★  *  ★ 

8.  What  was  considered  by  many 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sessions 
of  the  convention  was  a  Thursday 
morning  meeting  of  the  Personnel, 
Store  Management  and  Merchan¬ 
dising  Groups  to  witness  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  new  leadership  tech¬ 
nique  which  L.  S.  Ayres,  Hutzler 
Bros.,  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Co.,  Stix, 
Baer  &  Fuller  have  Ijeen  developing 
during  the  past  year.  The  technique 
disproved  the  theory  that  leaders 
must  be  born  and  cannot  be  trained. 
With  Charles  Stech  of  Stech  &  Co., 
New  York,  directing,  a  group  of 
executives  from  the  above  stores 
demonstrated  the  technique  as  ac¬ 
tually  performed  in  the  stores.  The 
technique  is  designed  to  probe  the 
feeling  of  the  employees  toward  the 
store  and  their  superiors  in  answer 
to  questionnaires  and  to  give  execu¬ 


tives  an  opportunity  both  by  answer¬ 
ing  the  same  questions  and  by  dis¬ 
cussing  the  results  of  the  question¬ 
naires  in  conference  to  develop  lead¬ 
ership  ability. 

*  *  * 

The  audience  was  i^ermitted  to 
check  its  reactions  to  the  results  of 
such  questions  contained  in  the 
c[uestionnaires  as  to  whether  em¬ 
ployees  should  be  permitted  to  try 
out  new  methods  even  if  their  exe¬ 
cutives  feel  certain  they  will  fail; 
whether  a  sulwrdinate  should  be 
criticized  in  the  presence  of  others; 
whether  employees  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  over  the  heads  of 
their  bosses  when  the  latter  are  un¬ 
able  to  settle  their  problems  to  their 
satisfaction,  etc. 

9.  For  the  first  time  in  retailing 
history  retailers  and  educators  set 
down  together  on  Friday  to  discuss 
development  of  state  programs 
throughout  the  country  for  training 
in  the  distribution  occupations. 
Vocational  educational  leaders  from 
13  states  met  with  the  Personnel 
Group  to  talk  over  methods  for  set¬ 
ting  up  state  and  local  school  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  George  Deen  Act. 

★  *  * 

10.  Constant  emphasis  throughout 
the  convention  on  methods  and 
means  for  cutting  costs  and  increas¬ 
ing  efficiency. 

*  ♦  * 

11.  A  dramatic  presentation  of 

the  costs  of  customer  complaints  by 
Wm.  J.  Pilat,  Assistant  Director  of 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Train¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Pilat  said  for  every  com¬ 
plaint  resulting  in  markdowns,  it 

costs  the  store  on  an  average  of 

$1  or  more  in  wasted  oj^rating 
costs  for  every  return  due  to  the 
complaint ;  and  25  to  30  cents  for 
every  reported  complaint  in  direct 
adjusting  costs.  A  store  which  did 
a  net  profit  of  2^%  and  makes  50,- 
000  mistakes  a  year  would  have  to 
increase  its  sales  hy  $2,000,000  to 
cover  the  cost.  He  described  the 
movement  now  under  foot  between 
the  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  Ad¬ 
justors  Association  with  the  Retail 
Bureau  of  the  University  and  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  to  work  out  standard 
terms  for  distribution  of  complaints, 
to  pool  the  statistical  results  of 
stores  under  these  terms  and  secure 
statistics  which  will  be  a  guide  for 
efforts  in  other  stores  to  reduce  com¬ 
plaints. 
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Mid-Year  Convention  Section — Speeches  and  Discussion 


Recent  Legislation  Affecting 
the  Interests  of  Retailing 

By  SAUL  COHN 

President,  City  Stores  Co.,  New  York,  and  President,  N.  R.  D.  6.  A. 


The  year  1938  witnessed  a  de¬ 
cided  decrease  in  both  proposed 
and  enacted  legislation,  nation¬ 
ally  and  by  the  states.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  very  few  of 
the  state  legislatures  met  this  year, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
election  year  and  many  members  of 
Congress  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  reelection,  and  were,  therefore, 
very  glad  to  avoid  controversial  leg¬ 
islation.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
sources  of  ideas  have  run  dry,  or  that 
various  pressure  groups  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  introduce  new  hills  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  respective  interests  at  the 
next  sessions  of  Congress  and  state 
legislatures. 

♦  ♦  * 

In  the  last  few  years  three  ele¬ 
ments  have  been  injected  into  the 
legislative  picture,  Ixjth  state  and  na¬ 
tional.  One  is  the  so-called  “inde¬ 
pendent  retailer’’ ;  the  second  is 
labor;  and  the  third,  the  consumer. 
All  of  these  groups  are  organized  and 
militant.  As  a  result  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  we  find  legislators  have  created 
a  network  of  laws  which  seek  to 
provide  more  security  and  competi¬ 
tive  equality  for  the  small  retailer, 
greater  security  for  labor  through  the 
medium  of  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  and  increased  protection  for 
the  consumer  dollar.  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  objectives  of  the  work¬ 
er  and  consumer  are  somewhat  iden¬ 
tical  but  it  is  also  quite  apparent  that 
the  objectives  of  the  groups  often 
work  at  cross-purposes  and  create  a 
clash  of  interests. 

Trade  Legislation 

The  first  legislative  pattern  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  exemplified  by  such  state 
laws  as  the  misnamed  “fair  trade 
practice  acts”,  the  “loss  leaders” 
acts,  the  various  special  acts  con¬ 
trolling  the  sale  of  optical  goods, 
drugs,  etc.,  and  such  federal  laws  as 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  the 
Miller  Tydings  Act.  These  laws  were 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making 


the  position  of  the  independent  re¬ 
tailer  more  secure  in  our  economic 
framework.  There  is  not,  as  yet, 
enough  history  behind  any  of  these 
laws  to  permit  us  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  effective 
in  accomplishing  their  objectives. 
Human  ingenuity  is  almost  limit¬ 
less,  and  it  is  obvious  that  up  to  the 
present  time,  while  one  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Acts,  namely  the  Robinson-Pat¬ 
man  Act,  has  probably  eliminated 
certain  unfair  competitive  advan¬ 
tages  which  large  buyers  may  have 
had  over  the  smaller  buyers,  it  has 
by  no  means  .solved  the  problem  of 
competition  between  the  .smaller  buy¬ 
er  and  the  larger.  That  this  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  proponents  of  this  act 
is  quite  evident  in  their  further  ef¬ 
fort  to  eliminate  the  chain  store  type 
of  business  by  means  of  tax  laws, 
both  state  and  national.  As  yet,  we 
do  not  have  any  clear  idea  as  to 
whether  this  type  of  law  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer,  i.e.,  what 
effect  it  has  had  in  raising  or  lower¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  commodity  dol¬ 
lar.  In  any  event,  we  must  recognize 
that  this  type  of  legislation  is  in  the 
direction  above  indicated :  viz.,  the 
elimination  of  bigness  in  favor  of 
smallness. 

Labor  Legislation 

The  second  group  of  laws  in  our 
legislative  pattern  deal  with  labor. 
There  are  two  general  types  of  laws. 
One  is  the  minimum  wage  and  maxi¬ 
mum  hour  law ;  the  other,  the  state 
and  national  labor  relations  acts,  the 
objectives  of  which  are  to  foster  and 
])romote  complete  organization  of 
labor.  Retailers,  of  course,  are  more 
concerned  with  the  state  labor  acts 
than  with  the  national.  To  date,  the 
courts  have  apparently  not  been  will¬ 
ing  to  accord  with  the  contention  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
that  any  industry  which  purchases 
substantial  quantities  of  merchandise 
in  interstate  commerce  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  selling)  is  an  indus¬ 


try  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  that 
Board.  Whichever  type  of  law  may 
be  finally  adopted  by  the  various 
states,  and  in  some  states  both  types 
are  being  enacted,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  they  will  present  a  problem  of 
increased  vexpenses  to  the  retailer, 
which,  in  turn,  must  be  borne  by  the 
consumer. 

Consumer  Legislation 

The  third  group,  the  consumer,  is 
rapidly  becoming  organized  and  ar¬ 
ticulate.  It  has  been  demanding,  and 
in  many  instances,  successfully,  laws 
tending  to  protect  the  pocket  book 
and  the  health  of  the  consumer.  This 
type  of  law  is  largely  federal,  al¬ 
though  the  .states  will  undoubtedly 
“follow-up”  in  the  demand  of  the 
consumer  with  similar  laws  to  con¬ 
fer  jurisdiction  on  the  states  where 
Federal  jurisdiction  may  be  lacking 
in  the  “no  man’s  land  of  legislation”. 
This  type  of  law  is  exemjdified  by 
the  Wheeler-Lea  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
broadening  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  which  has  been  re¬ 
cently  passed  by  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  the  proposed  Truth  in  Fab¬ 
ric  Bill,  now  in  the  legislative  hopper. 
The  consumer  groups  have  likewise 
been  very  active  in  demanding  from 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
trade  practice  rules  which  make  fac¬ 
tual  labelling  mandatory,  and  are 
likewise  urging  more  rigorous  con¬ 
trol  over  advertising,  in  order  to 
eliminate  misleading  and  false  adver¬ 
tising. 

Tax  Legislation 

Tax  laws  have  not  been  mentioned 
because  these  laws  are  general  and 
affect  all  types  of  industries  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  However,  the  tendency  to 
tax  bigness  out  of  existence  has  been 
quite  apparent  in  the  past.  Although 
the  1938  Amendment  to  the  income 
tax  laws  has  been  hailed  as  a  con¬ 
structive  step,  advantageous  to  in- 
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dustry,  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
will  have  that  effect.  The  principles 
regarded  by  business  as  pernicious 
are  still  incorporated  in  the  act.  In¬ 
dustry  has  merely  been  handed  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
taxes  to  be  levied  under  various  pro¬ 
visions,  but  the  trend  is  quite  ap¬ 
parent,  when  we  compare  the  1938 
act  with  the  tax  laws  enacted  prior 
to  1933.  We  are  influenced  by  the 
passage  of  the  1938  act  because  we 
regard  any  easing  of  the  pain  as  a 
step  forward  even  though,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  a  temporary  relief 
and  leaves  the  malady  in  full  exist¬ 
ence. 

It  appears  to  me  that  retailers, 
lx»th  large  and  small,  if  they  are  wise, 
should  take  a  firm  stand  against 
taxation  which  has  as  its  objective 
the  destruction  of  any  type  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  principle  is  so  vicious  and 
so  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the 
taxing  system  that  while  certain  pro¬ 
posals  might  appeal  to  certain  retail¬ 
ers  as  a  means  of  easing  their  com¬ 
petitive  burdens,  at  the  same  time 
they  will  be  encouraging  a  method 
of  business  control  of  which  they 
themselves  may  be  the  next  victims. 
Some  independent  retailers  may  ac¬ 
claim  the  imposition  of  store  taxes 
and  at  the  same  time  fight  bitterly 
against  the  imposition  of  sales  or 
gross  receipt  taxes.  How  they  can 
consistently  object  to  being  taxed  as 
retailers  themselves  w'hen  they  ad¬ 
vocate  the  taxing  of  other  retailers, 
is  beyond  comprehension.  Once  our 
tax  levying  bodies  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  retailing  is  the  prolific 
source  for  the  raising  of  tax  moneys, 
the  burden  on  retailers  will  continu¬ 
ously  be  increased.  Trend  of  special 
taxes  on  retailing  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  one  state,  which,  for  its  size, 
probably  outdoes  all  other  states. 
They  have  22  district  license  fees  for 
conducting  various  types  of  retail¬ 
ing,  including  general  merchandis¬ 
ing,  which  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  15c 
l)er  $100  average  capital  invested. 
*  ♦  * 

Need  for  Trade-Wide  Accord 

The  subject  as  to  whether  retail¬ 
ing  has  been  effective  in  developing 
the  fundamental  trends  in  relation  to 
the  industry  is  commended  to  you  for 
.serious  consideration.  The  difficulty 
is  that  the  several  types  of  retailing 
are  continually  clashing  and  do  not 
seem  able  to  consolidate  their  points 
of  view.  In  the  last  three  years,  re¬ 


tailing  has  been  highly  effective  in 
promoting  legislation,  but  that  legis¬ 
lation  does  not  have  a  philosophy 
which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  over¬ 
all  economy  of  retailing  nor  for  the 
lasting  or  durable  benefit  of  either 
the  worker  or  consumer.  We  make 
the  mistake  of  characterizing  our 
own  division  of  retailing  as  “retail¬ 
ing”,  but,  after  all,  we  are  only  a 
distinct  division  of  retailing  and  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  the  whole  re¬ 
tailing  industry.  It  must  be  remem- 
Ijered  that  retailing  is  responsible 
for  the  state  fair  trade  acts,  the  state 
loss  leader  acts,  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  and  Miller-Tydings  Acts.  We 
have  seen  that  when  properly  organ¬ 
ized  and  directed  retailing  can  be  a 
potent  force  in  legislation  even 
though  we  may  question  the  sound¬ 
ness  and  desirability  of  some  of  the 
legislation  which  has  been  inspired 
by  them. 

When  we  examine  the  main  body 
of  laws  which  affect  the  business  life 
of  the  country,  we  find  it  is  narrowed 
down  to  a  few  basic  trends.  Broad¬ 
ly  speaking,  they  are  found  in  the 
following  laws : 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887, 
and  Amendments 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  1890 
Tydings-Miller  Amendment 
( 1937)  to  the  Sherman  Act 
Clayton  Act,  1914,  and  its  Amend¬ 
ments 

Robin  son- Patman  Act,  1936 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of 
1914 

Waksb-Healey  Act,  of  1936 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  of 
1936 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913 
and  Related  Banking  Acts 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  Securi¬ 
ties  Exchange  Act  of  1935 
Federal  Communication  Act  of 
1934 

Federal  Power  Act  of  1935 
Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937 
Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  and 
Amendments 

Along  with  other  main  forces,  re¬ 
tailing  might  well  study  the  effects 
and  consequences  of  these  laws  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  public  interest. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  need  of 
redefining  the  purposes  of  some  of 
these  laws  and  of  bringing  them  to¬ 
gether  in  one  same  pattern.  Retail¬ 


ing  might  well  be  active  in  making 
the  necessary  research  and  organiz¬ 
ing  its  strength  to  accomplish  this. 

*  *  ♦ 

While  retailing  is  by  no  means 
sufficiently  mobilized  to  thoroughly 
establish  its  position  or  to  generally 
carry  out  policies  of  long-term  pub¬ 
lic  relations  as  an  industry,  at  the 
same  time  there  are  encouraging  de¬ 
velopments  which  may  tend  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  coordination 
among  retailers.  When  retailing  as 
an  industry  has  found  a  common 
cause  such  as  it  found  recently  in  its 
demand  to  be  exempted  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act, 
the  combined  presentation  of  views 
of  twelve  national  associations  rep¬ 
resenting  various  divisions  of  retail¬ 
ing,  including  our  own,  made  a  most 
successful  united  effort  to  establish 
and  maintain  their  position  that  re¬ 
tailing  is  essentially  an  intrastate  and 
not  an  interstate  occupation.  If  a 
uniform  voice  in  retailing  could  be 
developed,  then  indeed  retailing 
w'ould  be  a  force  to  reckon  with,  but 
the  development  of  such  a  uniform 
voice  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  beset  with  many  difficulties  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cloud  of  discord  which 
envelops  the  industry  due  to  mis¬ 
understanding. 

Very  often  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  asks  for  the  retail  point  oi 
view  it  receives  not  one  opinion, 
but  many  divergent  opinions.  Should 
retailing  as  an  industry  ever  be 
able  to  determine  what  it  is 
reasonably  entitled  to  have,  if  it  is 
ever  able  to  develop  a  positive  and 
recognizable  view’point  satisfactory 
to  all  divisions  of  retailing,  it  will  be 
able  to  establish  a  logical  and  influ¬ 
ential  public  position  and  i.e.  will 
then  be  recognized  as  a  power  con¬ 
structive  force  in  the  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  in  our  own  organiza¬ 
tion  the  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  whose  sole  objective  is  to  e.stab- 
lish  sati,sfactory  and  reasonable  ac¬ 
cord  with  organizations  representing 
our  vendors  and  it  is  of  equal  if  not 
greater  importance  that  our  organi¬ 
zation  by  every  means  in  its  power 
attempt  to  establish  such  accord  with 
all  members  of  our  own  craft  and 
their  organizations  regardless  of 
what  particular  division  of  retailing 
they  may  represent.  From  now  on 
it  must  be  organized  more  effective¬ 
ly  to  do  its  job  as  a  powerful  and 
constructive  force  in  the  country. 
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Store  Management  Sessions 

•  Group  covers  labor  relations,  training, 
returns,  purchasing,  modernization  and 
technical  problems;  tours  Cincinnati  stores 


TH  E  Store  Matiageinent  Group 
first  went  into  action  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  Wednesday  morning  in 
a  joint  session  of  all  management 
groups  and  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  With  Lew  Hahn,  General 
Manager  of  the  Association  in  the 
chair,  speeches  and  discussion  cen¬ 
tered  around  social  security  legisla¬ 
tion  and  labor  relations.  Following 
Colonel  Clarence  O.  Sherrill,  Cin¬ 
cinnati’s  City  Manager,  who  gave  an 
address  of  welcome,  was  Schuster’s 
Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  who  spoke 
on  the  stabilization  of  retail  employ¬ 
ment  as  related  to  social  security.  It 
was  the  great  loss  of  the  convention 
that  Rowland  Allen.  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager  of  L.  S.  Ayres.  Indianapolis, 
could  not  he  present.  He  w'as  sched¬ 
uled  to  speak  on  “The  Personnel 
Function  Through  the  Ebb  and  Flow 
of  Retail  Business.’’ 

Employee  Grievances 

The  additional  time  created  by 
Allen’s  absence  was  devoted  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  final  talk,  “Dealing 
With  Employee  Grievances”,  pre¬ 
sented  by  R.  K.  Humphrey,  who  is 
Director  of  St.  Paul’s  Retail  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Commission.  St. 
Paul  experience  in  handling  em- 
l)loyee  grievances,  as  related  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  demanded  the  interest 
and  attention  of  the  entire  audience. 

He  said,  in  part,  “In  St.  Paul,  we 
have  adopted  the  attitude  that  the 
l>est  way  to  deal  with  grievances  is  to 
prevent  them.  We  have  found  that 
Iw  the  time  whatever  is  bothering 
an  employee  has  reached  the  stage  of 
a  grievance,  it  is  too  late  to  do  very 
much  about  it,  at  least  so  far  as 
patching  up  the  particular  set  of  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relations  involved  is 
ctmcerned.  It  may  be  possible  to 
straighten  out  the  employee  or  the 
employer  involved  so  that  they  will 
Ik*  a  better  employee  and  em])loyer 
to  some  one  else,  but  they  are  likely 
to  Ik-  pretty  well  washed  up  with 
each  other,  esix-cially  when  the  word 


‘employer’  covers  not  one  person, 
but  the  several  executives  under 
whom  an  employee  in  a  retail  store 
usually  works  quite  closely  and  di¬ 
rectly.  Another  ingredient  in  the  at¬ 
titude  has  been  that  Ixtth  employers 
and  employees  are  still  human  beings 
and  so  need  not  lie  ashamed  of  be¬ 
having  like  human  beings,  or  of 
treating  each  other  like  human  be¬ 
ings.  At  alx)ut  this  point  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  attitude,  a  number 
of  employees  and  employers  discov¬ 
ered  that  nobody  got  hurt  by  sitting 
down  and  talking  things  over  and 
that  a  certain  amount  of  fun  could 
actually  be  gotten  out  of  it.  So  the 
willingness  to  ‘talk  it  over’  was 
tossed  into  the  attitude  for  good 
measure,  and  we  soon  found  out  that 
it  really  was  the  most  essential  of  all 
ingredients.” 

In  describing  their  grievance 
techniques,  Mr.  Humphrey  grouped 
them  under  two  headings — preventa¬ 
tive  and  curative.  Under  preventa¬ 
tive  techniques  were  such  things  as 
employee  training,  executive  train¬ 
ing.  periodic  personnel  reviews,  “get 
togethers”,  and  departmental  confer¬ 
ences. 

Curative  techniques,  according  to 
Mr.  Humphrey,  are  of  three  general 
types — ^negotiative,  mediative  and 
arbitrative.  “The  negotiative  type  of 
grievance  machinery  is  the  most  in¬ 
formal  and  usually  involves  only  the 
principals  to  a  grievance  and  their 
representatives  who  by  direct  deal¬ 
ing  or  bargaining,  work  out  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  tbe  grievance  which  is  mu¬ 
tually  acceptable  to  both  the  em- 
])loyee  and  the  employer.  This  type 
may  also  take  the  form  of  two  com¬ 
mittees.  one  representing  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  interests  and  the  other  the 
enqiloyee’s.  both  employee  and  em- 
jilox  er  l)eing  bound  by  the  settlement 
finally  agreed  on  between  the  two 
committees.  Settlement  under  either 
form,  however,  is  reached  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  essentially  a  bargaining 
compromise. 

“Under  the  mediative  type,  the 


employer  and  employee  or  their 
representatives  usually  meet  in  the 
presence  of  a  disinterested  neutral 
individual  whose  function  is  to  assist 
in  bringing  out  the  essential  facts 
and  guiding  the  conference  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement  based  on 
the  facts  in  the  case.  Such  mediator 
renders  no  decision,  but  acts  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  facts  to  the  parties  and 
the  parties  concerned  to  each  other. 

“The  arbitrative  type  is  also  fea¬ 
tured  by  the  presence  of  a  disinter¬ 
ested  member,  but  in  this  instance, 
his  function  is  essentially  to  decide 
the  case.  Usually  settlement  of  a 
grievance  by  arbitration  is  effected 
by  an  Arbitration  Board  or  Commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  one  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  representing  the  employee,  an 
equal  number  representing  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  neutral  arbitrator  to- 
cast  the  deciding  vote  in  the  event 
of  a  tie. 

“A  general  criticism  of  formal 
grievance  machinery  of  any  type  is 
that  it  tends  to  emphasize  and  liter¬ 
ally  to  glorify  the  grievance  rather 
than  the  settlement,  produces  a 
minimum  of  genuine  satisfaction  or 
benefit  to  either  the  employee  or  the 
employer,  and  causes  both  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  embarrassment.  The  more 
formal  the  machinery  and  procedure, 
the  more  this  is  true,  principally  be¬ 
cause  the  more  formal  types  necessi¬ 
tate  the  calling  of  numerous  witnes¬ 
ses.  almost  invariablv  fellow'  witnes- 
es  of  the  aggrieved,  to  testify  for 
and  against  both  the  employee  and 
the  employer.  This  can  have  na 
effect  except  to  create  a  long  after- 
math  of  ])ersonal  recrimination 
which  virtually  prohibits  the  ag¬ 
grieved  employer-employee  good¬ 
will.  In  fact,  about  all  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  formal  grievance  ma¬ 
chinery  is  that  it  is  the  lesser  choice 
of  two  evils — the  alternative  being 
a  strike  or  picketing.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Humphrey  stat¬ 
ed.  “In  the  light  of  our  experience 
in  St.  Paul.  I  can  only  repeat  that 
we  are  conviticed  that  hy  far  the  best 
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and  practically  the  only  truly  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  dealing  with 
grievances  is  to  avoid  having  them.’’ 

Service  Supervision 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
Store  Management  Group  met  joint¬ 
ly  with  the  Personnel  and  Merchan¬ 
dising  Groups.  Discussing  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme  of  “Strengthening  the 
Store’s  Selling  Front’’,  S.  J.  Fos- 
dick,  Boggs  &  Buhl’s  Store  Mana¬ 
ger,  attacked  the  problem  from  the 
angle  of  service  supervision.  Mr. 
Fosdick  advanced  the  ojunion  that 
“Your  service  supervision  problem 
to  a  large  extent  disappears  when 
your  supervisors  are  training- 
minded. 

“Instead  of  having  one  or  two 
training  people  who  try  to  cover  the 
store  as  a  whole,  you  have  10  or  15 
training  people  who  are  covering  the 
store  in  a  more  thorough  and  effec¬ 
tive  manner.  They  can  handle  the 
floor  manager’s  w’ork  as  well.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  only  way  the  program  can 
work,  because  the  strength  of  it  lies 
in  the  individual  education  that 
every  person  on  your  staff  receives. 
With  such  a  staff  you  might  easily 
need  a  supervisor  who  would  direct 
their  efforts,  help  them  plan  their 
programs,  and  see  that  the  whole 
plan  was  well  coordinated.’’ 

In  closing,  Mr.  Fosdick  said,  “I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
force  that  top  management  can  wield 
in  the  service  supervision  by  them¬ 
selves  doing  service  supervision. 
Who  takes  care  of  the  store  when 
management  is  so  busy  with  the  act 
of  taking  care  that  they  forget  the 
business?  We  have  a  plan  in  our 
store  whereby  top  management  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  on  the  floor  frequently 
during  the  day.  As  an  example,  our 
General  Manager  goes  over  the  store 
daily  with  either  me  or  my  assistant. 
We  feel  this  is  of  exceptional  value, 
as  he  is  better  acquainted  with  our 
service  problems  in  this  manner. 
For  any  of  you  store  managers  who 
have  the  problem  of  your  President 
or  General  Manager  demanding  a 
selling-cost  reduction,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  you  have  your  President  or 
General  Manager  go  over  the  store 
with  you  once  every  day.  You  will 
hear  less  of  laying  off  salespeople,  I 
can  assure  you.  We  find  that  super¬ 
vision  by  top  management  has  a  very 
salutary  effect,  not  only  upon  those 
who  have  supervision  directly  under 


their  control,  but  also  on  the  people 
supervised.’’ 

Training  for  Leadership 

Thursday  morning’s  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  leadership  training,  described 
in  this  issue  as  a  personnel  session, 
held  the  interest  of  all  store  mana¬ 
gers  at  the  convention.  That  after¬ 
noon,  operating  executives  from  the 
Store  Management,  Traffic  and  De¬ 
livery  Groups  held  open  forum.  Be¬ 
cause  Mark  Lansburgh,  the  group’s 
chairman,  was  unable  to  be  present, 

C.  G.  Hobart,  Operating  Manager 
of  Pittsburgh’s  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  presided.  In  the  agenda 
of  discussion  were  questions  cover¬ 
ing  traffic,  delivery,  packing,  main¬ 
tenance,  workrooms  and  customer 
services.  Discussion  leaders  from  the 
Store  Management  Group  were 
Elmer  French  of  Chicago’s  Boston 
Store,  Oscar  R.  Strauss,  Jr.,  of 
Rich's  in  Atlanta,  Robert  Abell  of 
The  Shepard  Company  in  Provi¬ 
dence  and  A1  Wilson  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  Lit  Brothers.  A  complete 
transcript  of  the  forum  will  be  re¬ 
leased  in  the  official  convention  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  be  published  by  the 
group  as  soon  as  possible. 

Returns  and  Adjustments 

Two  retail  secretaries,  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  Lynn  Revenaugh  and  Balti¬ 
more’s  J.  W.  Mehling,  opened  the 
group’s  Friday  morning  session. 
Both  talked  on  the  subject  of  “Is  A 
Community  Campaign  on  Returns 
Worthwhile?’’  Mr.  Mehling  was 
somewhat  more  convinced  than  Mr. 
Revenaugh  of  the  value  of  a  com¬ 
munity  campaign  on  returns.  He 
gave  evidence  that  the  Baltimore 
program  had  brought  about  a  de¬ 
crease  of  from  15  to  20%.  Mr. 
Revenaugh  on  the  other  hand  re¬ 
ported  that  experience  in  Cincinnati 
had  led  them  to  believe  that  results 
of  such  a  campaign  are  only  tem¬ 
porary. 

Discussion  in  this  session  was  di¬ 
rected  by  Robert  Abell  of  the  Shep¬ 
ard  Store  in  Providence,  who  took 
the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the 
group’s  chairman,  Mark  Lansburgh. 
Following  the  customer  returns 
topic.  Emery  Bird  Thayer’s  control¬ 
ler,  R.  G.  Ruxton,  described  the 
plan  in  Kansas  City  for  cooperating 
in  service  shopping. 

Great  interest  attended  the  final 
talk  in  this  session.  William  J.  Pilat 


of  Pittsburgh’s  Retail  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  opened  a  courageous  and  tell-  - 
ing  attack  on  the  problem  of  ad¬ 
justments  and  complaints.  Lalx*ling 
his  talk  “Millions  for  Mistakes  .  .  . 
Pennies  for  Prevention’’,  Mr.  Pilat 
said  that  the  adjustment  department 
might  “well  be  rechristened  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Public  Relations  Department, 
and  the  adjustors  put  on  the  pub¬ 
licity  division’s  payroll.  What  a 
furor  it  would  cause  in  any  store, 
but  its  tonic  effect  might  be  well 
worth  the  commotion.  One  thing  is 
sure.  The  publicity  director  is  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  every  problem 
affecting  public  relations,  and  he 
most  certainly  could  make  the  most 
of  every  bit  of  knowledge  available 
in  the  adjusting  department.  He 
wouldn’t  have  to  rely  only  on  sales 
figures  as  a  test  for  customer  reac¬ 
tion  to  his  promotions.’’  Having  ex¬ 
ploded  this  bombshell  in  the  center 
of  the  Store  Management  Group, 
the  speaker  then  went  on  to  describe 
a  movement  now  on  foot,  started  by 
the  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  Local 
Adjustors  Association  to  stand¬ 
ardize  adjustment  procedure  in  or¬ 
der  to  iiermit  an  exchange  of  experi¬ 
ence.  “Finally,”  said  Mr.  Pilat,  “it 
is  hoped  that  with  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage  and  a  clearer  understanding  of 
our  mutual  problem,  stores  will  be 
able  to  hold  occasional  “Strained 
Public  Relations”  congresses,  and 
exchange  experiences  which  have 
proven  effective  in  combating  these 
millions  of  mistakes.  It’s  high  time 
we  went  after  the  leaks  instead  of 
working  the  pumps.” 

Modernization  and  Purchasing 

Oscar  R.  Strauss,  Jr.,  was  in  the 
chair  for  the  final  session  of  the 
Store  Management  Group  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon.  The  meeting  was 
devoted  to  a  theme  of  “Store  Mod¬ 
ernization  and  Purchasing.”  It  was 
unfortunate  that  convention  atten¬ 
dance  had  dwindled  off  at  this  jx^int 
since  all  of  the  talks  in  this  session 
were  among  the  best  in  any  conven¬ 
tion  in  recent  years.  First  came 
Elmer  French  of  Chicago’s  Boston 
Store,  who  made  a  progress  rejwrt 
on  the  Revision  of  Supply  Stand¬ 
ards  Project  of  which  he  is  the  di¬ 
rector.  The  most  important  activity 
in  the  1938  work  plan  of  the  group, 
this  project  is  progressing  rapidly 
and  benefits  of  the  work  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  its  several  committees 
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Complete  Proceedings  Available 

Since  the  Mid-Year  Convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  groups  is  largely  technical  in  char¬ 
acter,  a  number  of  the  groups  find  it  wise  to 
publish  their  proceedings  in  full  so  that  the 
complete  text  of  speeches  and  discussions 
will  be  available  to  members.  Because  of  this 
practice,  this  post-Convention  issue  of  THE 
Bulletin  does  not  attempt  to  report  on  each 
speech  and  discussion  that  took  place,  as  is 
our  custom  after  the  general  winter  conven¬ 
tion.  The  groups  have  selected  for  reporting 
in  The  Bulletin  those  points  that  are  of 
interest  to  the  general  membership.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  full  proceedings  of  their  sessions  will 
be  issued  by  the  following  groups; 

Controllers'  Congress 
Credit  Management  Division 
Store  Management  Group 
Traffic  Group 
Retail  Delivery  Group 
Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


will  be  available  to  member  stores 
before  the  new  year. 

Next  came  J.  L.  Hudson’s  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent,  M.  R.  Schuette.  His 
talk  “Current  Problems  in  Supply 
Purchasing”  was  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  ever  given  on  this 
subject.  As  a  basis  of  excellent  com¬ 
mentary  on  every  phase  of  supply 
purchasing,  Mr.  Schuette  presented 
what  might  well  be  the  code  for  all 
purchasing  agents  in  retail  stores. 
It  follows:  “I  believe  we  all  should 
heartily  suhscril)e  to  the  principle 
that  we  respect  first,  the  interests  of 
the  company  that  we  represent  in 
all  transactions  and  to  carry  out  and 
believe  in  its  policies ;  second,  to  buy 
without  prejudice,  seeking  to  obtain 
the  maximum  ultimate  value  for 
each  dollar  of  expenditure;  third,  to 
strive  consistently  for  knowledge  of 
materials  and  processes  of  manufac¬ 
tures;  fourth,  to  accord  a  jirompt 
and  courteous  reception,  so  far  as 
conditions  will  permit,  to  all  who 
call  on  a  legitimate  business  mis¬ 
sion  ;  fifth,  to  respect  the  seller’s 
obligations  and  to  require  that  obli¬ 
gations  to  him  and  to  his  concern 
be  respected,  consistent  with  good 
business  practice.” 

Closing  the  session  was  O.  Hun- 
gelman.  General  Superintendent  of 
Shillito’s,  Cincinnati.  Highlights  of 
Mr.  Hungehnan’s  talk  were: 

"W’e  cannot  modernize  a  store  by 
merely  improving  the  building,  but 
must  bring  our  merchandise,  our 
policies,  our  personnel — and  our  en¬ 
tire  oi^eration  up  to  the  minute.” 

"Start  thinking  from  a  blue  print 
of  the  building,  with  size  of  the  lot 
and  location  of  permanent  columns 
as  the  only  limiting  factors.  Build 
up  plans  of  the  kind  of  store  you 
want  to  have  in  five  years.  Build 
for  the  future ;  profit  by  the  mistakes 
you  have  made — and  also  by  the 
mistakes  others  have  made.” 

“Concentrate  your  efforts.  Spend 
money  first  on  the  present  most  ac¬ 
tive  and  profitable  departments  and 
activities  where  the  most  customers 
who  buy  from  you — at  a  profit — 
will  see  results.  Modernization  is 
not  a  crutch  to  help  sick  depart¬ 
ments  limp  along.  Allot  a  goodly 
share  of  your  modernization  budget 
to  service  facilities.  Don’t  forget 
your  service  divisions  must  function 
as  efficiently  as  your  selling  depart¬ 
ments.  Cram|)ed  conditions  reduce 
production  and  increase  costs.” 


“A  common  mistake  has  been  to 
remodel  sick  or  weak  de])artments. 
Don’t  spend  money  on  modernizing 
a  department  until  the  figures  prove 
merchandising  is  right.  Until  a  de¬ 
partment  has  passed  the  point  where 
accommodation  is  overtaxed  and 
volume  is  still  steadily  growing,  en¬ 
larged  facilities  must  mean  added 
expense  and  decreased  net.  Study 
each  department  —  conqiare  their 
sales  per  square  foot.” 

Following  both  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  of  the  group 
tours  of  Cincinnati  stores  were  con¬ 
ducted.  In  the  forenoon,  members 
of  the  audience  were  taken  through 
H.  &  S.  Pogue’s  Adjustment  De¬ 
partment  by  H.  H.  Johnson,  the 


Service  Suiierintendent.  A  general 
survey  of  customer  service  depart¬ 
ments  in  Mabley  &  Carew  was  led 
by  that  store’s  Building  and  Service 
Superintendent,  John  F.  Weber. 
Following  ^Ir.  Hungelman’s  talk  on 
store  modernization  in  the  afternoon, 
Shillito’s  new  plant  and  equipment 
were  studied  by  members  of  the 
audience  under  the  direction  of  that 
store’s  Building  and  Service  Suiwr- 
intendent,  Ed  Jacobs.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  convention 
delegates  that  arrangements  to  visit 
local  stores  should  be  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  future  conventions 
of  the  group. 

— OTHO  J.  HICKS 
Manager,  Store  Management  Grou[> 
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Smaller  Stores  Sessions 

•  The  special  problems  of  control,  train¬ 
ing  and  buying  in  the  small  store  dis¬ 
cussed  in  two  convention  meetings. 


The  newly  organized  Bureau  of 
Smaller  Stores  sponsored  two 
meetings  at  the  Mid- Year  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 

The  Wednesday  evening  meeting 
was  devoted  primarily  to  control 
subjects.  Under  the  excellent  chair¬ 
manship  of  John  W.  Long  of  the 
Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  three  papers  were  pre¬ 
sented.  The  attendance  was  con¬ 
fined  almost  exclusively  to  stores  do¬ 
ing  a  volume  of  less  than  $1,0(30,000 
and  the  representations  were  down 
to  stores  below  $100,0(30.  This  was 
established  by  a  poll  of  the  attend¬ 
ance  taken  by  Mr.  Long. 

Small  Store  Control 

The  three  papers  presented  were : 
"The  Retail  Inventory  Methods  as 
an  Aid  to  Smaller  Store  Operation”, 
by  Thomas  Jenkins,  Controller  of 
the  Bon-Ton  Department  Store, 
York,  Pa. ;  “Standard  Expense  Ac¬ 
counting  as  an  Aid  to  Smaller  Store 
Operation”,  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Gault, 
Associate  Professor  of  Marketing, 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  “Can  We  Evaluate  Cus¬ 
tomer  Services?”,  presented  by 
Albert  F.  Marting,  The  Marting 
Bros.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jenkins  pointed  out  the  need 
for  the  replacement  of  guess  work  by 
knowledge  and  suggested  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  retail  method  as  one 
excellent  means  of  securing  that  re¬ 
placement.  Stating  that  he  himself 
had  installed  the  system  in  his  store 
many  fears  ago,  he  unqualifiedly  en¬ 
dorsed  it  for  use  in  smaller  stores. 
Mr.  Jenkins,  in  response  to  a  direct 
question  from  the  floor,  stated  it  was 
his  opinion  that  it  was  feasible  and 
desirable  to  introduce  the  retail  meth¬ 
od  into  a  store  doing  $1(30,000  a  year. 
It  is,  he  believes,  the  only  real  way 
to  know  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy  the  status  of  business  from 
month  to  month.  The  talk  included 


a  clear  exposition  of  the  actual  pro¬ 
cedure  involved  in  the  use  of  the  re¬ 
tail  method  and  a  detailed  analysis 
of  its  many  advantages.  Among  the 
advantages  stressed  were — the  abili¬ 
ty  to  determine  profit  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  a  physical  inventory,  tlie  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unsound  practice  of  valu¬ 
ing  inventory  too  high  for  insurance 
purposes,  etc. 

Mr.  Jenkins  also  stressed  the  aid 
offered  by  the  employment  of  the  re¬ 
tail  method  in  working  out  a  satis¬ 
factory  budget  plan. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Professor  Gault’s  talk  strongly 
urged  uniform  accounting  and  he 
gave  his  particular  blessing  to  the 
uniform  accounting  system  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
of  the  Association.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  satisfactory  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  must  provide  for  growth  through 
the  subdivision  of  accounts.  Man¬ 
agement,  he  said,  must  make  the 
necessary  changes  as  the  business 
grows  in  order  that  it  may  have  the 
necessary  facts  on  which  to  operate 
the  business.  “I  have  seen  many 
growing  stores  floundering  through 
lack  of  inventory  control  and  ade¬ 
quate  accounting.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  stores  double  and 
triple  their  sales  volume  without 
managerial  difficulties  through  the 
use  of  accordion  record  systems 
which  expanded  with  the  growth  of 
the  store.”  Professor  Gault  also 
stressed  the  advantage  of  uniform 
accounting  from  the  view:point  of 
comparability.  Through  interchange 
of  information,  the  merchant  is  en¬ 
abled  to  learn  when  his  figures  are 
out  of  line  and,  consequently,  he 
knows  w'here  adjustment  is  needed. 
Professor  Gault  made  the  point  that 
there  can  be  no  sound  basis  for  com¬ 
parison  unless  there  is  uniformity  in 
the  accounting  system.  “Time  and 
again  I  have  seen  unusually  high  or 
low  items  of  expense  which,  iqwn 
analysis,  were  discovered  to  be  the 
result  of  individualistic  methods  of 


accounting.  One  store  charges  buy¬ 
ing  salaries  to  selling,  another  does 
not.  A  store  uses  non-selling  em¬ 
ployees  for  selling  during  rush 
periods  but  makes  no  charge  to  sell¬ 
ing,  another  store  reverses  the 
process  and  uses  salespeople  as  part- 
time  office  help  with  no  charge 
against  the  office.  Whenever  such 
an  individualistic  accounting  pro¬ 
cedure  occurs,  two  cost  accounts  are 
affected.  One  cost  will  probably  be 
unusually  low,  the  other  unusually 
high.” 

Standardization  of  accounting  was 
offered  as  a  device  which  the  small¬ 
er  store  can  employ  to  counteract 
the  chain  store  advantage  of  com¬ 
paring  the  performance  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  units.  “This  advantage  is 
available  to  independent  stores  if 
they  will  do  through  cooperation 
what  the  central  office  of  a  chain 
does  by  force.  “Lack  of  complete  co¬ 
operation”,  Professor  Gault  said,  “is 
caused  chiefly  by  inertia,  the  cost  of 
changing  to  standard  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures.  and  lack  of  ability  of  the 
office  employees."  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  demands  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  Income  Tax  Depart¬ 
ments,  plus  the  educational  work  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  are  grad¬ 
ually  causing  greater  uniformity  in 
accounting  procedure. 

The  intimate  cooperation  of  non¬ 
competing  merchants,  he  said,  can 
be  of  tremendous  value  to  them,  but 
if  they  are  to  compare  results  and 
procedures,  they  must  know  defi¬ 
nitely  that  they  are  all  defining  their 
terms  in  the  same  way.  “To  some 
small  merchants  the  accounts  set  up 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  may 
seem  too  detailed  and  consequently 
increase  bookkeeping  expense.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  cost  in  any  ac¬ 
curate  system  of  accounts  has  to  be 
entered  once.  It  requires  no  more 
time  and  work  to  make  the  entry  to 
a  detailed  account  than  to  a  general 
account.  At  any  time  the>  sum  of 
the  entries  to  a  detailed  account  has 
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a  specific  meaning  which,  if  wanted, 
is  readily  available  to  management. 
The  addition  of  the  entries  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  account  may  be  useful  in  deter¬ 
mining  total  operating  expenses  but 
has  not  specific  information  which 
will  help  management  in  meeting  the 
<lay-by-day  operating  problems.” 

Summing  up.  Prof.  Gault  again 
urged  closer  cooperation  on  the  ex¬ 
change  of  information  by  non-com- 
l)eting  stores,  saying: — “The  inter¬ 
change  of  information  which  a  group 
can  carry  out  must  necessarily  be 
based  on  a  uniform  system  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  adequate  merchandise 
control.  Through  uniform  account¬ 
ing  systems  and  group  meetings  the 
small  store  can  secure  the  same  bene¬ 
fits  from  pooled  information.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  such  interchanges  will  in¬ 
crease  profitable  sales ;  improve  gross 
margin  as  much  as  2  per  cent;  and 
reduce  specific  expenses  which  are 
out  of  line  because  of  inefficient  and 
Avasteful  methods  of  operation.” 

*  *  ★ 

Mr.  Marting  in  his  talk  pointed 
out  the  vast  increase  in  service 
offered  by  the  department  stores  in 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  men¬ 
tioning  the  non-existence  in  those 
earlier  days  of  such  things  as  high 
priced  fixtures,  rest  rooms,  liability 
insurance,  air  conditioning,  elevator 
operators,  etc.  “Customer  services”, 
he  said,  “are  not  the  frills  of  retail¬ 
ing — they  are  a  fundamental  part  of 
retailing,  because  outside  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  cost  of  the  merchandise,  plus  a 
very  small  percentage  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  rent  and  advertising,  they  make 
lip  almost  the  entire  balance  of  the 
cost  of  retailing. 

“Merchants  who  are  worrying 
about  their  business — point  with 
pride  to  perhaps  10%  of  their  de¬ 
partments  that  are  still  ahead  in  sales 
this  year  over  last  year,  and  when 
you  dig  down  into  the  problem  as  to 
Avhy  it  is — you  will  find  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  good — the  service  of  buying 
the  correct  merchandise  in  that  de¬ 
partment,  plus  the  service  of  good 
salesmanship  that  has  turned  the 
trick  and  produced  such  good  fig¬ 
ures  for  you.” 

Mr.  Marting  touched  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer  demand  for  and  the  cost  of  de¬ 
livery  and  wrapping  services.  He 
.summed  up  this  line  of  thought  by 
stating  the  ultimate  test  to  be — what 
can  you  afford  to  give,  and  what  can 
you  charge  for  it?  Standardization 


on  gift  wrapping  is  recommended  as 
one  means  of  reducing  expense. 

“Look  to  the  service  of  buying,” 
he  said,  “and  you  will  solve  a  lot  of 
costly  service  problems  of  adjust¬ 
ments  and  complaints”.  If  you  can¬ 
not  set  up  a  return  and  complaint 
department,  instruct  the  buyer  or  the 
head  saleslady  in  the  art  of  handling 
returns  and  complaints. 

“The  problem  of  service  in  a  retail 
establishment  can  make  or  break  any 
store — but  I  have  yet  to  find  a  store 
that  makes  an  honest  attempt  to  give 
goo<l  service,  that  says  that  because 
of  the  excessive  cost  of  service,  they 
had  to  go  out  of  business.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  a  great  many  fail¬ 
ures  that  can  be  charged  up  to  the 
lack  of  good  sendee.  The  successful 
survival  of  the  retailer  does  not  de- 
liend  upon  his  being  content  to  take 
the  residue  of  trade  that  his  big  com- 
jietitors  leave  to  him  but  rather  his 
vigorously  striving  to  give  service  in 
ways  which  the  big  competitor  can¬ 
not  easily  meet.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

At  the  Thursday  evening  meeting, 
with  \Vm.  Schear  of  Leo  Schear 
Company,  Evansville,  Indiana,  in 
the  chair,  two  talks  were  presented 
— one  on  “A  Personnel  Program  for 
the  Smaller  Store”,  by  Elinore 
Desenberg,  King  Clothing  Co.,  Flint, 
Michigan,  and  the  second  by  A.  D. 
Patterson  of  C.  \V.  Patterson  &  Son, 
Findlay,  Ohio,  on  the  “Buying  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Smaller  Store”. 

Personnel  Program 

Mrs.  Desenberg  made  a  number 
of  interesting  observations  calculated 
to  tell  something  of  the  workings  of 
a  personnel  system  in  the  smaller 
store.  Mrs.  Desenberg  entered  the 
field  of  personnel  when  the  need  for 
it  was  sliarply  brought  to  her  atten¬ 
tion  through  the  great  confusion 
which  resulted  when  an  employee 
was  informed  of  her  discharge  while 
on  the  floor.  From  this  first  experi¬ 
ence.  she  became  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  proper  time  and  place  for  such 
procedure.  From  that  she  branched 
out. 

The  employee  rest  room  was  mod¬ 
ernized  ;  a  first-aid  chest  was  in¬ 
stalled  ;  a  group  insurance  plan  was 
adopted. 

Following  the  recommendations  of 
Otho  Hicks,  of  the  Personnel  Group, 
she  began  to  develop  a  training  de¬ 
partment.  Also,  a  plan  had  to  be 


worked  out  for  employment.  Such 
questions  as  the  securing  of  appli¬ 
cants  and  the  picking  of  employees 
had  to  be  solved.  Located  in  a  town 
like  Flint,  she  had  to  compete  with 
the  higher  employment  possibilities 
in  the  big  plants.  She  developed  a 
classification  book  for  reporting  and 
rating  applicants  and  extras.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  for  employees  always 
stated  that  “our  own  employees  have 
been  notified  of  this  opening”,  there¬ 
by  encouraging  potential  applicants 
in  other  stores  who  might  not  other¬ 
wise  have  dared  to  answer.  Mrs. 
Desenberg  stated  that  scholastic  per¬ 
formance  could  be  used  as  a  yard¬ 
stick  in  determining  a  person’s  capa¬ 
bilities  when  applying  for  a  job. 

Describing  her  interviews  of  ap¬ 
plicants,  she  told  how  she  had  found 
it  important  to  discover  such  things 
as  the  applicants  desire  to  stay  with 
the  firm,  the  department  he  preferred 
to  work  in,  the  applicant’s  whole 
mental  attitude  toward  the  job,  etc. 

Mrs.  Desenberg  emphasized  the 
desirability  of  having  the  applicant 
informed  of  the  unattractive  features 
of  the  position  before  being  hired. 
She  also  argued  in  favor  of  calling 
the  department  manager  in  at  some 
stage  of  the  employment  interview. 

The  use  of  rating  sheets  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  employee  and  it  is 
ixiinted  out  that  the  rating  sheet  is 
an  aid  to  her  in  securing  recognition 
of  her  ability. 

Classes  are  held  for  untrained 
salespeople.  Mrs.  Desenberg  here 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  the  per¬ 
sonnel  woman  to  “be  a  customer  in 
her  own  store”  so  that  she  might 
actually  lie  aware  of  the  problems  and 
attitudes  of  the  employees.  She 
stressed  the  need  for  being  on  the 
floor  often  enough  to  dispel  nervous¬ 
ness  at  her  approach.  In  addition  to 
the  personnel  director’s  course  of 
training,  she  advocated  specialized 
classes  by  various  department  heads, 
supplemented  by  regular  weekly 
meetings,  departmental  tours,  etc. 

Smaller  Store  Buying 

In  his  talk  on  buying  problems, 
Mr.  Patterson  made  a  number  of 
very  definite  points,  some  of  them 
highly  controversial.  Starting  off 
with  the  statement  that  the  prime 
element  was  not  to  buy  too  much 
and  not  to  pay  too  much  for  what 
you  buy,  he  went  on  to  give  some 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Merchandising  Sessions 

•  Balanced  stocks,  promotions,  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  trade  practice  rules  discussed 


COXCEXTRATING  on  how  to 
build  volume  for  fall,  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  at  its  ses¬ 
sions  in  Cincinnati  discussed  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  merchandising  and 
selling  efforts  more  effective. 

W  arning  merchants  against  fool¬ 
ing  themselves  about  a  downward 
trend  in  sales,  Joseph  P.  Doody,  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager  of  Wolf 
&  Dessauer,  Fort  W  ayne,  Indiana, 
said,  “For  those  merchants  who  fol¬ 
low  the  obvious  fundamentals  of 
merchandising  the  drop  will  not  be 
so  serious.  ...  It  is  true  that  in  times 
of  lessening  employment  people  are 
buying  less  of  most  goods,  hut  our 
job  is  to  find  out  the  goods  of  which 
they  are  buying  more.” 

Fresh  stocks,  balanced  assort¬ 
ments,  and  dramatization  of  mer¬ 
chandise  were  recommended  by  Mr. 
Doody.  He  urged  merchandisers  to 
analyze  their  failures  to  avoid  re¬ 
peating  a  mistake.  “Nine  chances  out 
of  ten,  you  will  find  in  your  mistake 
a  nucleus  for  a  successful  event,”  he 
said. 

*  ♦  * 

To  make  store  promotions  click, 
James  W^  Petty.  Jr.,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company. 
Cincinnati,  outlined  a  five-point 
jirogram : 

1.  That  all  divisions  pull  together, 
each  doing  a  little  more  than  its 
share  to  see  that  a  promotion  is  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  carried  out. 

2.  That  the  advertising  adhere  to 
a  good  campaign  theme. 

3.  That  advertising  expenditures 
be  the  result  of  an  effective  plan, 
rather  than  a  hunch  or  impulse. 

4.  That  advertising  present  the 
store  as  a  whole  to  the  community. 

5.  That  advertising  tell  its  story  in 
simple,  intelligible  words,  without 
exaggeration. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

At  a  joint  session,  in  which  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  akso  participated,  W.  E. 


Miller,  of  the  William  Taylor  Son  & 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  told  the  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  how  to  strengthen 
the  selling  front  through  merchandis¬ 
ing.  He  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  selling  angle  in  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  job.  “Merchandise  well  selected, 
well  priced,  and  well  timed  is  half 
sold",  he  said,  “but  what  alxiut  the 
other  half?  Here,  in  my  opinion,  is 
where  the  merchandiser  of  the  future 
will  either  rise  or  fall.  The  job  ahead 
of  us  definitely  is  selling — not  buy¬ 
ing.”  He  urged  merchandisers  and 
buyers  to  spend  two-thirds  of  their 
business  day  meeting  customers  in 
the  selling  department,  seeing  that 
they  are  properly  served,  finding  out 
their  needs,  supervising  the  details 


Market  Previews 
The  section.  Merchandising  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Floorcoverings,  which 
starts  on  the  next  page,  was  distri¬ 
buted  to  member  store  buyers  at  the 
end  of  June  as  a  pre-market  service. 
It  is  bound  into  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  for  permanent  reference. 

On  page  73  a  similar  section,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Corset  Department, 
begins.  This  also  was  mailed 
separately  to  buyers  before  the 
corset  showings  opened.  Both  pre¬ 
views  are  published  semi-annually. 


of  selling,  and  actually  selling  mer¬ 
chandise  when  the  occasion  arises, 
and  warned  them  against  liecoming 
enmeshed  in  detail  and  too  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  actual  selling  opera¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  at  the  same  session. 
.\ndrew  Connolly,  nublicity  director 
of  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  urged  merchandise  managers 
to  seek  out  the  items  that  people  buy 
freely  and  to  promote  these  items  ag¬ 
gressively.  He  warned  against  over¬ 
emphasis  on  low  price  lines  and 


jx)inted  out  that  it  is  good  economy 
for  the  customer  to  buy  fewer  arti¬ 
cles,  if  necessary,  in  a  good  cpiality, 
rather  than  buy  a  larger  number  of 
articles  of  cheaper  grade.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  merchants,  and  especially 
sales  pr(»motion  men,  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  creating  desire  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  things  people  want  and 
need,  and  presenting  them  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  persuade  customers  of 
the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
their  |X)ssession. 

*  *  ♦ 

.\n  examination  into  the  source  of 
retail  sales  —  consumer  purchasing 
power — was  a  feature  of  the  joint 
session.  Aldo  Raffa,  director  of  legis¬ 
lative  analysis  of  the  American  Re¬ 
tail  Federation,  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  “Government 
Policy  and  Consumer  Spending 
Power.” 

The  government,  Mr.  Raffa  point¬ 
ed  out.  in  attempting  to  serve  as  the 
balance  wheel  of  purchasing  power, 
attacked  the  problem  of  distributing 
the  national  income  from  four  angles : 
(1)  government  spending;  (2)  gov¬ 
ernment  lending;  (3)  government 
insurance  or  underwriting;  and  (4) 
government  regulation.  Mr.  Raffa 
exhibited  charts  which  showed  that 
the  amount  the  government  contri¬ 
buted  to  national  income  (roughly 
the  amount  of  the  national  budget 
deficit)  appeared  to  rise  and  fall  ap¬ 
proximately  in  the  same  trend  as  the 
country.  Commenting  on  the  1937 
decline,  he  f|uoted  Professor  Gayer : 
“.  .  .  it  appears  clear  that  private 
income  increasing  expenditures  did 
not  expand  in  1937  at  a  rate  suffi¬ 
cient  to  offset  the  decline  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  contribution.” 

.\s  another  indication  of  the  effect 
of  government  policy  on  retail  trade. 
Mr.  Raffa  quoted  a  WP.A  survey  of 
living  costs  in  59  cities,  which  showed 
that  approximatelv  70%  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  families  having  less  than 
$750  a  year  is  .spent  in  retail  estab- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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The  July  Furniture  Markets 


IN  less  than  a  year  Swedish  modern — in  some  quarters 
more  aptly  called  curvilinear  modern — has  captured 
the  industry  to  the  extent  that  well  over  half  of  the 
manufacturers  who  do  not  confine  their  lines  to  tradi¬ 
tional  are  showing  the  new  style.  In  this  short  space  of 
time  it  has  hit  the  promotional  brackets,  as  in  a  three- 
piece  bedroom  set  to  retail  at  $59.  There  has  scarcely 
been  time  to  find  out  if  the  customers  really  want  it, 
but  one  thing  is  certain — the  customers  in  every  price 
class  are  going  to  have  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
buy  it  if  they  want  it.  The  question  that  the  trade  is 
asking  is  whether  its  slipping  down  from  the  higher 
price  brackets  hasn’t  been  too  fast  for  its  own  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  simply  doesn’t  lend  itself  to  borax- 
ing,  and  may  save  its  position  in  the  somewhat  higher 
price  brackets  because  of  resistance  to  its  simplicity 
among  the  volume  buying  group  that  really  wants  elabo¬ 
ration.  As  a  prediction,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  more 
likely  to  cut  in  on  colonial  maple,  “tropical”  modern 
and  similar  informal  styles  than  on  the  standard  volume 
modern  which  employs  highly  figured  woods,  contrasts 
in  woods  and  generally  down-to-the-floor  lines. 

The  question  next  is  whether  any  new  note  in  tradi¬ 
tional  furniture  can  be  found.  Here  is  a  suggestion : 
French  provincial  is  a  style  whose  star  has  been  slowly 
rising  for  two  or  three  years.  The  market  isn’t  glutted 
with  it ;  it  looks  as  if  in  the  medium  to  high  groups  its 
place  could  be  well  protected.  It  is  definitely  charming, 
graceful,  with  about  the  degree  of  formality  that  obtains 
in  18th  century  English  pieces.  People  occasionally 
speak  of  French  provincial  as  if  it  were  a  rustic,  peasant 
style,  but  most  of  it  expresses  the  same  middle-class 
compromise  between  ornateness  and  informality  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  popular  Georgian  pieces. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  furniture  which  draws 
its  inspiration  from  native  American  sources.  Furniture 
of  the  early  California  period  as  it  has  so  far  been  de¬ 
veloped,  remains  suitable  chiefly  for  special  purposes — 
informal  country  use,  boys’  rooms,  recreation  rooms. 
Other  native  American  developments  are  promised  for 
the  coming  months;  but  the  market  wtll  show  little 
variation  from  traditional  American  themes. 

Rough-hewn  colonial  maple  has  been  giving  way  to 
maple  styled  to  the  early  American  and  federal  periods 
which  are  ordinarily  interpreted  in  mahogany,  and  the 
pieces  actually  seem  to  have  added  grace  in  this  medium. 
Probably  the  outgrowth  of  the  vogue  for  bleached  ma¬ 
hogany  in  traditional  pieces. 


Until  the  impact  of  the  Swedish  modern  influence  was 
felt,  it  seemed  that  interest  in  bleached  and  other  light 
finishes  was  dying  down.  Even  now,  prestige  items  in 
traditional  show  a  definite  tendency  to  use  traditional 
finishes,  often  distressed  or  antiqued,  with  light  finishes 
appearing  in  woods  which  are  naturally  light,  such  as 
pine. 

In  the  18th  century  English  group  the  slow  trend 
away  from  Chippendale  continues,  while  the  Sheraton 
and  Hepplewhite  pieces  which  show  such  an  astonishing 
affinity  for  the  higher-grade  Swedish  modern  appear  to 
be  increasing  in  popularity. 

As  to  special  items:  breakfronts  and  junior  break- 
fronts,  secretaries,  some  of  them  scaled  down  in  size, 
graceful  writing  tables,  typewriter  desks  and  chests,  tea 
tables  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  low  coffee  and  cock¬ 
tail  tables,  upholstered  bedsteads,  dual-purpose  and  in¬ 
terchangeable  pieces,  excellent  new  bookcases,  with  and 
without  doors,  junior  dining  rooms,  and  corner  cup¬ 
boards  have  received  special  attention  from  manufac¬ 
turers.  Most  of  these  offerings  have  been  developed  in 
response  to  definite  demand,  some  of  them,  like  the  tea 
ta’oles  and  the  ingeniously  interchangeable  pieces,  antici¬ 
pate  the  demand  and  seem  practically  certain  to  lie 
successes. 

Reports  from  a  number  of  marufacturers  on  their 
market  offerings  follow.  These  do  not  cover,  by  any 
means,  all  the  showings  that  are  scheduled,  but  as  to  the 
character  of  lines  and  price  ranges  it  is  believed  that 
they  cover  a  representative  cross  section  of  the  market. 

Alonzi  Furniture  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers  of  occasional  pieces  in  the  medium 
price  range.  W’ill  show  in  July  new  promotional  French 
and  18th  century  pieces  to  retail  at  $9.95,  $12.95  and 
$14.95.  Also  a  line  of  mahogany  kneehole  desks.  At¬ 
tention  is  directed  to  the  use  of  light  veneers,  fancy 
inlays  and  a  new  distressed  mahogany  finish  for  18th 
century  pieces. 

Baker  Furniture,  Inc., 

Holland,  Mich. 

At  the  May  market  the  Baker  Furniture  Company 
had  a  display  of  18th  century  French  antiques.  At  the 
July  market  they  will  show  a  complete  new  line  of  re¬ 
productions  from  these  antiques.  The  same  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  given  to  the  merchandising  of  this 
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company’s  18th  century  English  line  is  being  used. 
The  merchandise  is  displayed  in  a  group  of  three  rooms 
behind  a  shop  front  reproduced  from  a  shop  front  of  the 
period.  The  woods — walnut,  fruitwoods  and  beech — 
have  an  antique  finish  like  those  of  the  originals,  hand 
done  as  in  the  Old  World  Mahogany  finish  used  on  the 
Baker  English  pieces. 

Many  new  reproductions  of  18th  century  English  are 
also  being  added,  and  a  group  of  small  tables  for  the 
Milling  Road  group. 

Dealer  helps :  a  new  Milling  Road  booklet,  new 
photograph  kits  for  dealers.  A  selling  manual  is  in 
preparation. 

Cavalier  Corp., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Bedroom  suites  and  cedar  chests.  Six  new  bedroom 
suites  will  be  shown.  Ten  new  patterns  in  cedar  chests. 
Styles  in  the  bedroom  suites  include  modern,  French, 
Early  American  and  Sheraton. 

Dealer  helps :  cedar  chest  promotions,  including  win¬ 
dow  displays,  and  national  advertising  tie-ups. 

Charak  Furniture  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturer  of  dining  rooms,  bedrooms  and  occa¬ 
sional  pieces  in  the  higher  price  ranges.  A  Charak 
specialty  is  the  Danbury  table,  a  living  room  dining 
table,  patented. 

.A^n  extremely  interesting  new  line  of  modern  furni¬ 
ture,  designed  by  Tommi  Parzinger,  is  promised.  (It 
will  be  shown  only  in  New  York,  at  444  Madison.) 

Dealer  helps :  national  advertising. 

(Charlotte  Furniture  Co., 

Charlotte,  Mich. 

New  bedrooms  in  Swedish  ^lodern  and  18th  century 
English  are  to  be  shown.  This  manufacturer’s  output 
falls  into  the  medium  price  range.  One  of  its  features 
is  that  the  entire  line  is  of  solid  woods.  !Maple.  walnut 
and  cherry  in  new  and  different  finishes  are  being  used. 
C.  B.  Chatfield  is  the  designer.  The  full  style  range  in 
the  line  includes:  modern,  Swedish  modern,  French 
provincial,  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Early  American  and 
Queen  Anne. 

Cochran  Chair  Co., 

Aurora,  Ind. 

Upholstered  goods  and  occasional  pieces.  Cochran  was 
well  pleased  with  the  effect  created  at  the  May  market 
by  its  “Devonshire  English’’  group  in  temporary  cov¬ 
ers.  This  is  a  group  of  15  occasional  chairs,  priced  from 
$7.75  up  to  $20  accompanied  by  seventy-five  covers 
which  are  furnished  the  dealer  gratis. 

Also  to  be  shown  in  July  are  additions  in  .Aubusson 
covers,  Swedish  modern  and  18th  century.  The  Au- 
busson  chairs  are  promotional,  to  retail  from  $19.75  to 
$39.75. 

Davis-Randolph  Corp., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Nine  new  bedroom  suites,  promotional,  are  to  be 
shown.  The  line  is  confined  to  18th  century — Chippen¬ 
dale,  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite — and  Early  .American. 


Drexel  Furniture  Co., 

Drexel,  N.  C. 

Manufacturers  of  dining  rooms,  bedrooms  and  occa¬ 
sional  pieces  in  the  medium  and  low  price  ranges,  the 
Drexel  Furniture  Co.  has  a  comprehensive  line  of  tra¬ 
ditional  furniture — 18th  century.  Early  American, 
French  Provincial.  Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne.  Its  bet¬ 
ter  mahogany  table  tops  feature  Tego  glue  construc¬ 
tion. 

Dealer  helps :  National  advertising. 

Dunbar  Furniture  Mfg.  Co., 

Berne,  Ind. 

The  company  which  was  responsible  for  the  “Basic 
Room’’  principle  as  a  governing  factor  in  its  manufac¬ 
turing  and  merchandising  has  now  turned  its  attention 
to  furniture  so  designed  that  it  permits  consumer  ex¬ 
pansion  and  additions  to  the  decorative  scheme  over  a 
period  of  time  without  sacrifice  of  consistency  or  scrap¬ 
ping  of  original  purchases.  Its  line  of  Swedish  Modern, 
shown  at  the  May  market  as  a  dining-room,  bedroom 
and  living  room  group,  illustrates  this  principle  to  a 
nicety.  Living-room  pieces  are  so  designed  that  with 
the  addition  of  a  bedroom  or  a  dining  room  they  can 
take  their  place  in  the  new  arrangement  harmoniously. 
(A  typical  example  of  this  is  a  vanity  which  can  be  as¬ 
sembled  from  a  tea  table  and  two  two-drawer  lamp 
stands.)  This  group,  in  bleached  mahogany,  will  be  the 
highlight  of  the  July  showing.  Additions  will  be  special 
chairs  and  sofas  for  promotional  items,  and  some  new 
traditional  pieces. 

Edison  Wood  Products,  Inc., 

New  London,  Wise. 

Manufacturers  of  nursery  and  juvenile  furniture. 
Will  show  new  modern  suites,  also  cribs  and  matching 
items  in  modern  and  fancy  woods.  All  hard  maple,  non- 
poisonous  lacquered  and  hand-rubbed  finishes  are  fea¬ 
tured. 

Dealer  helps :  Electric  signs,  display  cards  and  mail¬ 
ing  literature. 

Empire  Case  Goods  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Special  attention  to  promotional  possibilities  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  showing  of  bedrooms  in  the  under  $100 
bracket  for  four  pieces.  Modern,  showing  the  Swedish 
influence,  and  Hepplewhite  will  receive  style  emphasis 
at  the  market.  Colonial,  Louis  XVI  and  Chippendale 
suites  will  also  be  shown.  Mahogany,  walnut,  prima- 
vera,  and  maple  in  bleached  and  dark  finishes  will  be 
shown. 

Fine  .Arts  Furniture  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Alich. 

Upholstered  goods  and  occasional  pieces.  A  line  of 
18th  century  kneehole  desks  in  medium  price  range  will 
be  shown.  Coffee,  end  and  lamp  tables  will  be  the  fea¬ 
tures  in  promotional  brackets.  Distressed  finishes  on 
mahogany  will  be  a  news  note. 

Hibritcn  Furniture  Co.  (and  Hibriten  Chair  Co.), 
Lenoir,  N.  C. 

.A  group  of  desk  chairs  and  an  occasional  chair  group¬ 
ing  will  be  shown.  A  promotional  grouping  of  occa- 
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sional  chairs  at  $5.95.  The  line  includes  modern,  18th 
century  and  French.  It  runs  heavily  to  butt  walnut, 
vvith  suites  in  mahogany,  primavera,  satinwood,  Ameri¬ 
can  walnut  and  bleached  mahogany  also  shown. 

Hekman  Furniture  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Special  attention  is  being  paid  Swedish  modern  in 
this  line  of  occasional  pieces.  Blonde  finish  on  walnut 
veneer  is  the  news  for  the  modern  grouping.  A  notice¬ 
able  use  of  leather  in  both  modern  and  traditional  pieces 
was  evident  in  the  May  showings. 

The  18th  century  group  includes  a  leather-topped 
kidney-shaped  coffee  table,  and  other  leather-topped  oc¬ 
casional  pieces  which  catch  an  important  new  style  idea 
in  the  medium  to  low  ranges. 

Howell  Co., 

St.  Charles,  Ill. 

The  Howell  Company  will  again  feature  an  extensive 
line  of  modern  Chromsteel  furniture  intended  primarily 
for  kitchen  and  dinette  use.  Furniture  of  this  type  was 
introduced  at  the  January  market  this  year,  and  the  line 
will  be  much  enlarged  for  July.  New  items  will  be 
added  and  new  features  incorporated  in  existing  items. 
Modern  metal  smokers  are  also  featured.  Wolfgang 
Hoffman  is  the  designer. 

Dealer  helps :  National  adverti.sing,  with  resulting  in¬ 
quiries  forwarded  for  follow-up  to  dealers  handling  the 
line.  Labels  are  attached  to  each  item,  carrying  state¬ 
ment  of  quality  and  construction  details,  also  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  upholstered  pieces. 

Imperial  Furniture  Company, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Introduced  in  May  was  an  important  new  group  of 
sixty  pieces  called  the  “Jeffersonian  Group”.  The 
tables  are  chiefly  rej^roductions  in  solid  mahogany  of 
American  pieces  of  the  jieriod  from  1743  to  1846.  Four 
groups  of  promotional  merchandise  will  also  be  shown 
in  July,  and  a  variety  of  new  patterns  throughout  the 
line.  The  line  includes  Queen  Anne  and  French  pieces 
as  well  as  the  comprehensive  18th  century  English  and 
American  groups. 

Dealer  helps :  Two  dealer  l)ooklets  and  mat  service. 
National  advertising. 

Wm.  J.  Jaeger  Furniture  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Manufacturer  of  the  “Coronado”  ensembles,  of  early 
California  period.  The  line  is  confined  to  this  style  and 
is  complete  in  detail  for  every  room  in  the  house  (except 
the  kitchen).  The  wood  is  yucca  and  decorated,  an¬ 
tiqued,  in  color  much  like  honey  maple.  The  style  is 
rugged  and  informal,  the  price  range  medium.  The 
decorations  are  painted  flower  designs.  Reedings  and 
scallops,  nail  heads  and  hardware  all  contribute  to  the 
newness  of  the  effect,  but  the  painted  decorations  and 
the  gradations  from  light  to  dark  in  the  color  of  the 
wood  are  chiefly  responsible. 

lamestown  Lounge  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Feudal  oak  and  new  modern  oak  groups  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  July  showings,  as  well  as  the  New  England 
oak  groups  shown  in  May.  Promotional  goods  will  be 


offered  in  chairs  and  davenports.  Five  new  designs  in 
top  grain  leather  chairs  are  featured,  in  five  colors  which 
are  guaranteed  by  the  National  Tanners  Association. 
Jack  de  Young  is  the  designer  responsible  for  the  new 
oak,  to  which  this  manufacturer  is  devoting  considera¬ 
ble  attention,  and  for  the  modern  pieces,  which  are 
strongly  Swedish  in  influence.  The  line  was  worked  out 
in  close  cooperation  with  a  large  department  store. 
This  manufacturer’s  output  is  in  the  high  to  medium 
price  ranges,  with  a  lively  effort  to  get  volume  and 
considerable  attention  to  promotional  opiwrtunities  evi¬ 
dent  at  this  time. 

Kaplan  Furniture  Co., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  Beacon  Hill  Collection  of  18th  century 
reproductions.  The  price  range  is  identified  as  medium. 
This  collection  includes  upholstered  and  case  goods  for 
the  living  room  and  bedroom,  and  includes  the  entire 
range  of  18th  century  styles.  A  hand-rubbed  finish  is 
featured.  Dexter  E.  Spalding  is  the  designer. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Beacon  Hill  merchan¬ 
dising  plan  is  the  exhibit  of  replicas  in  miniature  from 
the  collection.  The  exhibit,  produced  at  a  cost  of 
$18,CXX),  is  available  for  display  to  stores  which  carry 
the  Beacon  Hill  collection.  There  is  no  cost  to  the 
store  for  the  display,  other  than  investment  in  pieces 
identical  with  those  in  the  nnniature  set-up.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  miniature  display  has  proven  to  be  a  power¬ 
ful  traffic-builder.  The  company  reports  that  exhibition 
dates  are  now  booked  through  September  1st. 

National  consumer  advertising  will  be  used  for  the 
Beacon  Hill  line. 

Forges  Furniture  Co., 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Le  Roi  Bed  was  an  outstanding  feature  of  this 
company’s  showing  in  May  and  will  undoubtedly  1)e  so 
again.  Attached  to  a  box  spring  mounted  on  legs  is  a 
slipcovered  upholstered  headboard,  which  creates  the 
effect  of  a  custom-made  decorator  bed,  although  the 
Le  Roi  bed  retails  at  about  $50.  Thus  the  manufacturer 
catches  a  high-style  effect  which  has  been  growing  more 
])opular  and  brings  it  into  profitable  medium  volume 
range.  The  ready-made  slipcovers  can  yield  to  new 
ones  as  changes  are  made  in  the  room’s  decoration. 

For  promotional  pieces  the  manufacturer  features 
18th  century  kneehole  desks  equipped  with  the  Siegel 
lock.  “Bachelor  chests”  are  similarly  equipped.  Several 
new  bedroom  groups  in  solid  walnut,  lower-priced,  will 
be  shown. 

The  news  in  woods  in  this  showing  is  knotty  pine, 
which  is  used  for  an  outstanding  bedroom  suite. 

The  line  entire  covers  a  price  range  from  high  to 
medium.  Its  style  range  is  18th  century  (Chippendale 
and  Hepplewhite)  and  Modern.  Ray  Carlson  is  the 
designer. 

As  dealer  helps,  mats  and  copy  for  the  promotional 
desks  are  offered. 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Here  is  another  manufacturer  exploring  the  ]X)ssihili- 
ties  of  Swedish  and  Continental  modern,  while  continu¬ 
ing  regular  lines  of  modern,  18th  century.  Early  Ameri- 
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J.  Jaeger  Co.  Early  California  styling  in  a  dining  room  group  of  decorated  yucca  wood. 


Karges  Furniture  Co.  The  headboard  is  fitted  with  a 
ready-made  slip  cover  available  in  three  grades  of 
material  and  a  variety  of  patterns.  It  is  also  offered  with 
walnut  or  mahogany  veneer  headboard  or  in  any  stand¬ 
ard  color  enamel. 


_ 


perial  Furniture  Co.  Console  table  from  the 
fr.-onian  Croup. 


Dunbar  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.  A  group  from  the  dual-purpose  modern  line.  Vanity 
is  made  up  of  pieces  which  can  be  used  separately  for  living  room  purposes. 


Hersman  Bros.  Corp.  Ensemble  of  living  room-dining  cabinets  and  console  extension 
table.  Available  in  traditional  as  well  as  modern  styling. 


Charles  R.  Sligh  Company.  Typewriter  chest 
Walnut  or  mahogany,  oak  interior. 


can  and  Queen  Anne.  The  July  market  will  bring  forth 
related  groups  in  Swedish  modern ;  new  traditional 
styles,  new  chair  groups  and  occasional  pieces.  The 
modern  “fireside”  group  shown  in  May  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  again. 

For  promotion  there  will  lie  a  nationally  advertised 
special  chair  at  an  established  retail  price. 

Fabric  news  in  the  line  includes  new  jacquard  weave 
mohairs,  new  stripes,  softer  pastel  shades  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  fabrication  of  tapestries.  The  trend  to 
lighter  shades  in  woods  continues. 

Designers  are  Alfons  Bach,  Frank  Havel  and  L. 
Kohtz. 

Newspaper  mats  and  dealer  tie-ups  with  national 
advertising  are  offered. 

Karpen  goes  whole-heartedly  into  the  business  of  in- 
fonnative  tagging.  There  is  a  tag  calling  attention  to 
the  talon-closed  covers  used  on  down  cushions  and  pil¬ 
lows.  another  which  details  construction  features,  an 
historical  type  for  the  Raleigh  Court  line  and  Fairmont 
Club  chair.  Attached  to  innerspring  mattresses  manu¬ 
factured  by  Karpen  is  a  card  recommending  the  use  of 
a  box  spring,  and  on  the  reverse  a  note  as  to  proper  care 
of  the  mattress.  All  the  tags  carry  the  Karpen  name. 

Kindel  Furniture  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Shown  in  May  were  a  Chippendale  bedroom  sitite  at 
$93  and  a  Sheraton  suite  at  $82.  Added  to  these  in 
July  will  be  a  Colonial  suite  at  $89.  These  are  all¬ 
mahogany  with  the  Oxford  finish. 

This  company  is  particularly  active  with  dealer 
helps.  Its  “hidden  quality”  display  for  floor  or  window 
is  one.  A  sound  slide  film  is  offered  as  a  sales  training 
help,  concentrating  on  justifying  the  added  price  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  furniture.  Display  cards  give  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  reproductions  and  dwell  on  the  Oxford  finish. 
Also  available  for  both  sales  training  and  customer  in¬ 
formation  is  a  brochure  picturing  furniture  making  step 
by  step.  National  advertising  lists  dealers.  A  national 
class  magazine  promotion  of  Kindel  Colonial  Reproduc¬ 
tions  will  break  in  September. 

Kling  Factories, 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Fourteen  bedroom  and  dining  room  suites  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  May.  Secretaries  and  kneehole  and  type¬ 
writer  desks  are  also  featured.  A  trend  to  lighter  woods 
and  lighter  finishes,  particularly  in  modern,  continues. 
This  is  also  evident  in  18th  century  walnut  and  Colonial 
maple. 

Krebs,  Stengel  &  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  line  includes  bedrooms,  outdoor  furniture,  novel¬ 
ty  furniture  and  tables,  kneehole  desks,  chests,  secre¬ 
taries.  Market  feature  is  new  maple  bedroom  suites  and 
novelty  items.  Some  French  Provincial  tables  are  in¬ 
cluded  along  with  modern  and  18th  century. 

Kroehler  Mfg.  Co.  (and  Valentine-Scaver  Co.), 
Naperville,  Ill. 

No  additional  lines  will  be  shown  other  than  new 
styles.  New  Sturdiflex  steel  seat  construction  is  fea¬ 
tured.  Promotional  goods  of  interest  are  promised  but 
plans  were  not  complete  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 


Landstrom  Furniture  Corp., 

Rockford,  Ill. 

May  saw  the  introduction  of  this  company’s  “Oxford 
Croup”,  a  large  group  of  18th  century  reproductions,  in 
mahogany.  The  finish  is  an  outstanding  feature,  hand- 
applied  and  hand-rubbed,  with  the  “distress”  marks  of 
the  originals  duplicated.  Informative  tagging  has 
reached  an  advanced  stage  with  this  company,  which 
gives  complete  information  as  to  construction  and  a 
sketch  of  the  historical  background  of  the  pieces.  At¬ 
tached  to  upholstered  pieces  is  a  folder  into  which  are 
stapled  small  glassine  bags  containing  samples  of  down, 
hair,  cotton,  burlap,  cord  and  webbing  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction.  The  manufacturer’s  name  appears  on  the  tags. 
Brochures  are  available  as  dealer  helps. 

The  Tego  press  method  of  laying  veneers  is  the  latest 
construction  feature  added  to  this  manufacturer’s  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  line  as  it  now  stands  is  comprehensive  as  to  style, 
including  in  addition  to  18th  century  (this  company  is 
one  of  comparatively  few  which  has  Adam  reproduc¬ 
tions)  :  modern,  Swedish  modern,  French  provincial, 
early  American,  Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne. 

Landstrom  continues  to  go  along  with  the  trend  to 
lighter  finishes.  A  new  wheat  finish  has  been  added  and 
ambered  and  pickled  finishes  as  well  as  mellowed  and 
padded  finishes  are  represented. 

J.  R.  Vennell  and  Ernie  Swarz  are  the  designers. 

Lloyd  Manufacturing  Company, 

Menominee,  Mich. 

Manufacturers  of  metal  furniture.  The  feature  of  the 
showing  will  be  an  upholstered  lounging  chair  called  the 
“Rock-a-feller”.  Kem  Weber  and  Alfons  Bach  design 
this  line.  Dealer  helps  oflFered  are  mailing  stuffers, 
catalogs,  mats,  electros. 

Maddox  Table  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  bedrooms  and  occasional  pieces, 
this  company  has  developed  desks  and  secretaries  into  a 
specialty.  Its  large  showing,  introduced  in  May  at 
Jamestown,  includes  sectional  bookcases  of  18th  century 
design  with  adjustable  shelves.  These  are  42  inches  in 
height  and  come  in  one,  two  or  three  sections  with  a 
top  drawer,  and  with  or  without  glass  fronts.  In  occa¬ 
sional  tables  there  is  some  leaning  toward  Hepplewhite 
designs.  A  scaling  down  in  secretary  size  for  more  har¬ 
monious  eflfect  in  small  apartments  is  a  new  feature. 
Drop  lid,  flat  top  and  secretary  desks  are  shown  as 
natural  promotional  items.  Style  range  is  18th  century, 
early  American  and  colonial.  A  new  light  maple  finish  is 
used  on  some  of  the  items. 

Mersman  Bros.  Corp., 

Celina,  Ohio. 

The  July  market  will  see  the  first  showing  of  Charles 
of  London  solid  mahogany  tables  in  higher  price  group 
and  some  medium  priced  Swedish  modern.  The  Charles 
of  London  franchise  promises  an  interesting  showing. 

Introduced  in  May  was  a  grouping  of  solid  mahogany 
Ivre  tables,  four  Swedish  modern  and  ten  modern  tables. 
The  line  divides  into  four  distinct  price  groups. 

A  new  soft  grayish  color  has  been  developed  for  the 
Swedish  modern  which  is  extremely  interesting. 
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iflpand  to  either  six  or  seven  feet. 


Storkline  Furniture  Corp.  Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs  characters  on  a  nursery  ensemble. 


p^illiams-Kimp  Furniture  Co.  An  extension  feature  is 
||  -'Ided  to  this  reproduction  of  the  18th  century  American 
I  drop-leaf,  to  provide  a  substantial  table  which  will 


Union  Furniture  Co.  Credenza  buffet  with 
rolling  tambour  slides  from  an  18th  century 
dining  room  group. 


The  Howell  Co.  Dinette  group  in  Chromsteel. 


A  specialty  in  the  line  is  dual  purpose  furniture, 
suitable  for  either  living  room  or  dining  rooms  or  to  l)e 
put  to  dining  and  serving  purposes  in  the  living  room. 
While  this  furniture  is  not  new.  it  is  of  special  interest 
at  a  time  when  interchangeable  pieces  seem  definitely 
headed  for  the  spotlight. 

-As  an  example  is  a  console  extension  table,  developed 
in  both  modern  and  traditional.  The  top,  closed,  meas¬ 
ures  20  X  39,  open  40  x  39  and  extended  76  x  39.  This 
is  grouped  with  a  pair  of  32  inch  high  commodes  with 
one  drawer  at  the  top.  These  pieces,  useful  in  the  small 
apartment  without  a  dining  room,  can  later  take  their 
place  in  a  dining  room,  the  two  cabinets  being  placed 
together  and  the  table  set  up  open. 

Metalart  Company, 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

(The  McKay  Chrome  Furniture  business  has  been 
acquired  by  this  company.  The  line  formerly  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  McKay  Company  will  be  continued  un¬ 
der  the  original  McKay  {lattern  numbers.) 

In  the  home  furniture  lines  (restaurant  furniture  is 
part  of  the  output)  there  will  be  added  a  series  of 
chrome  dinette  sets,  chrome  side  chairs,  kitchen  chairs 
and  stools. 

Meyer-Gunther-Martini, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  this  upholstered  and  occasional  line  there  will  be 
shown  English  and  French  promotional  groupings, 
French  Venetian,  and  fine  reproductions  of  18th  century 
French  and  English  pieces  (chiefly  Chippendale  and 
.French  Court  types).  Old  World  finishes  are  repro- 
•duced ;  the  manufacturer’s  attention  is  turning  more 
strongly  to  French  style  influences;  and  for  fabric  news 
there  are  reported  hand  painted  tops,  brocatelles, 
broches  and  velvets,  with  red  coming  to  the  fore  as  a 
color  leader. 

The  dealer  aid  program  includes  advertising  service 
in  the  form  of  layout  and  cuts;  samples,  and  sales 
training. 

Herman  Miller  Furniture  Co., 

2eeland,  Mich. 

This  manufacturer,  under  whose  aegis  the  Galleries 
of  American  Design  groups  have  been  developed,  con¬ 
fines  the  summer  showing  to  some  new  18th  century 
groups. 

Emphasis  in  the  output  as  a  whole  is  on  Modern, 
with  even  traditional  sources  treated  to  modernizing,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Shaker  furniture  introduced  a  few 
seasons  ago.  Gilbert  Rohde  designs  the  modern  furni¬ 
ture,  Freda  Diamond  does  the  traditional  work. 

Morris  Novelty  Furniture  Co., 

Martinsville,  Va. 

Modern  groups,  kneehole  desks,  smokers,  coffee  and 
cocktail  tables  with  glass  and  leather  tops  and  at  least 
75  additional  new  numbers  are  scheduled  for  the  July 
markets.  Styles  are  modern  and  traditional ;  promo¬ 
tional  items  are  the  specialty. 

Mueller  Furniture  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

This  manufacturer,  specializing  in  high  to  medium 
price  ranges,  introduced  this  season  a  new  lower-priced 


line.  This  includes  both  18ih  century  and  Swedish  mod¬ 
ern.  Sofas  in  the  neighljorhood  of  $100  retail  indicate 
ti  e  price  bracket  arrived  at. 'The  May  line  will  be 
greatly  augmented  for  July,  and  it  may  be  e.xpected  that 
t’le  expansion  in  Swedish  modern  will  be  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  this. 

A  general  simplification  of  traditional  styles  is  evi¬ 
dent.  The  fabrics  for  the  modern  pieces  are  textured ; 
for  the  traditional  run  heavily  to  brocatelle.  Lighter 
wood  finishes,  of  a  honey  or  acorn  rather  than  a  bleached 
shade,  are  noticeable. 

In  the  whole  output,  style  emphasis  may  be  summed 
up  as  falling  on  Swedish  modern,  Chippendale.  Regenev 
and  French  provincial,  with  all  the  18th  century  varia¬ 
tions  of  course  represented. 

North  Western  Cabinet  Co., 

Burlington,  Iowa. 

Desks,  secretaries,  bookcases  and  breakfronts  are  the 
specialty  of  this  company.  Shown  in  July  will  be  new 
breakfronts  and  18th  century  secretaries  in  l)oth  all  ma¬ 
hogany  and  combination  mahogany,  and  leather  top 
kneehole  desks.  Typewriter  desks  for  the  home  will  l)e 
featured  again,  as  in  May.  Promotional  items  include 
kneehole  desks  and  Governor  Winthrop  desks  in  low 
and  medium  price  ranges.  Modern,  Chippendale  and 
Early  American  about  cover  the  style  range.  Mahogany 
and  walnut  are  the  woods  most  used,  with  some  maple. 
Standard  old  world  finishes  are  adhered  to. 

For  dealer  helps,  floor  displays  are  offered  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  special  features  of  Governor  Winthrop  and 
typewriter  desks  in  particular. 

Phoenix  Chair  Co., 

Sheboygan,  Wise. 

Swedish  modern  and  18th  century  are  the  styles  to  he 
shown  in  July.  The  line  includes  dining  rooms,  occa¬ 
sional  pieces  and  dinettes.  Drop  leaf  and  gate  leg  tables 
that  close  to  a  small  dimension  and  o|x;n  to  a  junior 
dining  room  size  will  be  featured.  Emphasis  will  lx? 
placed  on  ensemble  selling  rather  than  unit  selling,  par¬ 
ticularly  dinette  and  dining  room  groups.  A  group  of 
18th  century  occasional  genuine  mahogany  chairs  will 
be  offered  as  promotional  items. 

Swedish  modern  chenilles  and  woven  mohairs  and  t!ie 
new  fabric,  Crochette,  by  Chase,  are  used.  News  in 
the  line  as  regards  woods  is  the  use  of  butternut  in 
pickled  finishes  together  with  oak  in  pickled  finishes. 
Light  natural  finishes  prevail. 

Rock-Ola  Manufacturing  Corp., 

Chicago,  111. 

Upholstered  pieces,  occasional  pieces  and  cellareltes 
and  desks  are  included  in  the  line.  Chairs  with  combi¬ 
nation  of  slip-covers  in  addition  to  regular  upholstering 
are  offered  for  promotion.  Swedi.sh  modern  appears  in 
this  line,  as  well  as  18th  century  and  Queen  Anne,  while 
siM?cial  emphasis  is  given  the  French  court  types. 

National  advertising  is  planned. 

St.  Johns  Table  Co., 

Cadillac,  Mich. 

Manufacturers  of  dinettes  and  occasional  pieces.  July 
will  bring  forth  dinette  suites  in  Swedish  modern,  as 
well  as  the  “.streamlined”  modern,  18th  century,  colonial 
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and  conventional  promotional  suites  added  in  May.  For 
promotion,  dinette  suites  in  maple  and  oak  are  offered. 
New  light  finishes  on  maple  and  oak  are  featured.  The 
designer  of  the  line  is  Leo  Jiranek. 

Selig  Mfg.  Co., 

Gardner,  Mass. 

Manufacture  boudoir  chairs  and  chaises  longue  ex¬ 
clusively.  To  the  2  piece  chaisette  and  a  group  of  three 
low  priced  chairs  shown  in  May  there  will  be  added  in 
July  25  new  chairs,  including  the  following  suggestions 
for  promotion :  a  down  cushion  houdoir  chair :  a  large 
low-priced  loose  cushion  and  pillow  chair;  a  low-priced 
tufted  seat  and  back  chair ;  a  rayon  chair  with  a  crash 
.slip  cover;  and  a  new  Early  American  series  of  Cape 
Cod  chairs. 

Large  florals  and  stripes  in  deep  colors  are  featured. 
The  company’s  special  message  to  the  trade  at  the 
moment  concerns  a  new  packing  method  which  has 
just  been  worked  out  with  Bird  &  Son,  Engineers.  The 
chairs  are  packed  in  specially  designed  corrugated  car¬ 
tons  which  conform  to  the  chair  outlines.  According 
to  the  manufacturer,  recent  shipment  tests  with  this 
new  packing  showed  not  a  single  damage  report  on 
LCL  shipments  to  all  points  in  the  country.  Efficiency 
in  warehousing  and  handling  is  reported  to  be  increased 
as  well. 

Showers  Brothers  Co., 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

A  complete  new  line  of  modern,  Swedish  modern 
and  Federal  American  numbers  in  bedroom,  dining 
room  and  living  room  furniture  is  announced.  A 
Swedish  modern  bedroom  group  to  retail  at  $59  is 
featured  for  promotion. 

The  range  of  this  manufacturer’s  output,  falling  into 
the  medium  and  low  brackets,  covers  upholstered  and 
case  goods — dining  rooms,  bedrooms,  dinettes,  and 
occasional  pieces,  with  emphasis  on  bedrooms. 

Charles  R.  Sligh  Co., 

Holland,  Mich. 

Here  is  another  manufacturer  prepared  to  answer 
the  demand  for  typewriter  desks  for  the  home.  One 
item  to  accommodate  the  typewriter  is  a  kneehole  desk 
on  one  side  of  which  the  typewriter  storage  space 
is  concealed  behind  dummy  drawers.  The  typewriter 
comes  up  into  position  for  work  on  a  drop  shelf,  while 
the  false  front  moves  out  to  rest  on  legs  on  the  floor. 
This  comes  in  several  versions.  While  this  principle 
is  the  same  that  has  been  used  for  office  typewriter 
desks,  an  innovation  designed  for  the  home  is  the  type¬ 
writer  chest.  This  presents  the  apjjearance  of  a  four 
drawer  chest.  The  lx)ttom  is  a  true  drawer;  behind  the 
upper  three  a  tyjiewriter  compartment  is  concealed. 
The  compartment  opens  and  the  typewriter  comes  up 
into  working  position  on  a  drop  shelf  when  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  is  pulled  out  by  its  handle.  Also  fea¬ 
tured  are  “Treasure  Chests’’,  commodes  which  have  lift 
tops  under  which  are  concealed  fireproof  strong  boxes. 
The  typewriter  chest  and  treasure  chest  would  retail 
at  about  $35 ;  the  kneehole  desks  from  about  $50  to 
$75,  with  variations  according  to  whether  a  wood  top 
or  leather  top  is  used. 

On  two  kneehole  typewriter  desks  the  Lowry  Lock, 


which  locks  all  drawers  when  the  center  drawer  is 
closed,  is  standard  equipment.  It  is  optional  on  other 
items  in  the  line. 

A  mahogany  writing  table  of  the  tambour  type,  with 
drop  leaf,  has  boxwood  inlays  and  oak  interior.  It 
would  retail  at  about  $40. 

Storkline  Furniture  Corp., 

Chicago,  III. 

This  manufacturer  of  infants’  and  juvenile  furniture 
is  featuring  a  “Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs’’ 
suite,  decorated  with  the  Walt  Disney  characters  and 
styled  along  Swedish  modern  lines.  Complete  new 
lines  of  everything  (baby  carriages  and  play  furniture 
as  well  as  the  bedroom  lines)  will  be  shown;  and  the 
showrooms  will  feature  merchandising  ideas  and  back¬ 
grounds  designed  to  provide  suggestions  for  buyers. 

The  Udell  Works,  Inc., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  line  of  upholstered  and  case 
goods  in  medium  brackets.  At  the  July  market  additions 
will  be  two  new  bedroom  suites  in  modern,  a  modern 
junior  dining  room  suite,  several  new  desks  and  book¬ 
cases  and  a  large  selection  of  living  room  furniture  all 
equipped  with  Permalux  all-steel,  sagless  base  construc¬ 
tion.  In  upholstered  goods  pile  fabrics  are  featured  as 
most  saleable,  with  color  preferences,  in  order,  being 
red,  wine,  blue  and  brown. 

Union  Furniture  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

An  18th  century  dining  room  group  features  a  cre- 
denza  buffet  with  rolling  tambour  slides.  An  18-piece 
liedroom  grouping  in  Hepplewhite  will  also  be  shown. 
Mahogany  with  emphasis  on  the  less  highly  figured 
veneers  continues  to  be  used. 

For  promotion  a  new  18th  century  breakfront  and  a 
series  of  small  occasional  bookcases  are  offered. 

This  company  is  now  effecting  a  reorganization. 

Valiev  Upholstery  Corp., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Concentrating  on  modern  upholstered  furniture,  this 
firm  showed  its  new  line  in  New  York  in  June.  Fifty 
new  patterns,  with  particularly  interesting  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Swedish  modern  influence,  were  introduced. 
The  Swedish  modern  influence  expresses  itself  in  a 
notable  increase  of  grace  and  liveliness  in  the  contours, 
with  a  consequent  higher  degree  of  adaptability  for 
combinations  with  traditional  types.  Mahogany  is  the 
most  favored  wood,  and  appears  in  five  new  finishes 
ranging  from  bleached  to  dark  brown.  There  is  group 
coordination  as  to  fabric  and  design. 

Valley  is  one  of  the  manufacturers  making  use  this 
season  of  Woodweave,  a  new  fabric  whose  basic  material 
is  wood.  Lehman-Connor  report  that  Woodweave  has 
recently  made  its  appearance  as  lamp  bases,  cock<^ail 
tables,  standing  screens  and  wall  coverings.  The  fab¬ 
ric  is  produced  in  seven  standard  colors ;  natural,  bam- 
lx)o,  ivory,  white,  royal  blue,  chartreuse  and  black,  with 
special  colors  to  order. 

As  dealer  helps  Valley  offers  descriptive  folders  and 
a  sample  of  sterilized  cattle  tail  hair  in  a  cellophane  bag 
is  attached  to  upholstered  pieces  as  visual  evidence  of 
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honest  construction.  The  manufacturer’s  name  is  used 
on  the  tags,  not  prominently.  Prices  fall  in  the  medium 
to  high  range. 

The  Weiman  Company, 

Rockford,  Ill. 

This  line  of  occasional  tables,  covering  traditional 
English  and  French  as  well  as  Swedish  modern,  pro¬ 
vides  a  wide  selection  of  leather  topped  as  well  as  wood 
topped  cocktail,  coffee  and  tea  tables.  Also  offered  are 
ivy  tables  of  Sheraton  design.  For  promotion  four 
groupings  of  tables  from  S6.75  to  $9.75  are  included. 

W.  F.  Whitney  Co., 

South  Ashbumham,  Mass. 

Whitney  is  a  reproduction  line  of  solid  maple  Colonial 
furniture,  which  does  not  follow  the  usual  policy  of 
making  additions  at  market  time,  merely  adding  inter¬ 
esting  pieces  as  the  need  for  tliem  seems  to  be  felt. 
Nothing  new  is  planned  for  July. 

The  company’s  promotion  activities  are  comprehen¬ 
sive,  including  national  magazine  advertising,  booklets 
and  newspaper  mat  service  and  decorator  service. 

The  Widdicomb  Furniture  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  company  that  started  the  Swedish  modern  furore 
is  staying  with  it,  having  augmented  the  line  considera¬ 
bly  in  advance  of  the  May  showings.  This  time  it  is 
carried  further  along  into  promotional  brackets.  (Wid¬ 
dicomb  makes  the  case  goods ;  Michigan  Seating  Co.  the 
upholstered.) 

A  harvest  finish  on  mahogany  is  generally  used.  Use 
of  caning  is  noticeable,  and  here  again  an  increased 
use  of  leather  table  tops. 

The  spotlight  is  turned  on  Swedish  modern,  Init  18th 
century  additions  are  also  lieing  made. 

A  folder  tag  explains  the  design  principle  behind  the 
Swedish  modern,  and  the  construction.  The  manufac¬ 
turer’s  name  is  not  used. 

John  Widdicombe  Company, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Bedrooms,  dining  rooms  and  occasional  pieces;  mir¬ 
rors,  commodes,  extension  dining  room  tables  and  fine 
dining  room  chairs  make  up  this  high  to  medium  line. 
The  July  showing  will  see  emphasis  on  English  Regency 
and  French  provincial  in  several  bedrooms  and  dining 
rooms.  This  manufacturer  uses  traditional  woods  in 
traditional  finishes  and  sees  bleaching  as  applied  to  ma¬ 
hogany  as  practically  out.  R.  H.  Widdicombe,  assisted 
by  Stanley  Green,  designs  the  line. 

Williams-Kimp  Furniture  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dining  rooms,  bedrooms  and  occasional  pieces  in  high 
to  medium  price  brackets  are  this  manufacturer’s  output. 
Two  bedroom  groups  are  added,  and  additional  dining 
room  and  occasional  pieces  in  18th  century  American 
styles.  These  are  all  mahogany.  For  high  grade  pro¬ 
motion  a  Chippendale  coffee  or  cocktail  table  with  flesh 
colored  mirror  or  leatherette  top  is  offered.  In  wood 
treatments  special  colors,  shading  and  hand  finishes 
such  as  French  polishes  are  used:  and  this  manufacturer 
is  interested  in  making  use  for  alcohol  and  heat  proof 
table  tops  of  the  oil  finishes  that  were  used  on  old  time 


bars.  Of  style  interest  in  the  line  are  reproductions  of 
the  work  of  early  American  designers  and  cabinet  mak¬ 
ers  such  as  Samuel  McIntyre,  Aaron  Chapin  and  John 
Parsons. 

Winchendon  Furniture  Corp., 

Winchendon,  Mass. 

This  line  consists  of  reproductions  and  adaptations 
of  18th  century,  particularly  18th  century  American, 
in  both  upholstered  and  case  goods.  Its  most  interesting 
project  is  the  development  of  these  pieces,  usually  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  mahogany,  in  solid  maple,  finished  in  oil  to 
resemble  the  finish  on  antiques  (Old  ^Meeting  House 
Group).  The  trend  in  maple  to  formal  styling  and 
away  from  the  rugged  Colonial  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  and  reaches  in  this  development  a  logical 
conclusion. 

The  Zangerle  &  Peterson  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

This  firm  manufactures  occasional  pieces  and  also 
frames  for  upholstered  furniture  manufacturers.  It 
turns  its  attention  in  both  lines  to  Swedish  modern  for 
the  July  market,  adding  this  to  the  18th  century  and 
Louis  XV  items  shown  in  May.  A  wheat  or  harvest 
finish  and  a  Swedish  modern  walnut  are  featured. 

*  *  * 

No-Sag  Spring  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

This  company  features  a  new  departure  in  spring  con¬ 
struction.  Instead  of  being  mounted  on  a  rigid  support 
the  coils  are  mounted  on  the  flexible  No-Sag  base, 
which  gives  double  spring  action.  The  new  construction 
is  incorporated  into  two  items : 

1.  The  No- Sag  bedspring,  now  in  production  by  sev¬ 
eral  manufacturers,  and  on  display  during  the  market 
by  Vincent-McCall  and  the  U.  S.  Bedding  Co. 

2.  The  “Sunanair”  combination  box  spring  and  inner- 
spring  mattress,  a  single  unit,  with  a  cotton  pad  laid  on 
top  which  may  be  easily  removed  for  sunning  and  air¬ 
ing.  The  elimination  of  the  friction  which  occurs  where 
lx)x  spring  and  inner-spring  mattress  are  employed  as 
separate  units  is  cited  as  a  material  advantage  of  this 
construction.  The  lower  price  of  the  single  unit  as 
against  separate  units,  the  manufacturer  suggests,  makes 
the  new  product  especially  suitable  for  contract  deals. 
The  unit  will  be  displayed  by  the  No-Sag  Spring  Co. 
during  the  market. 

Spring-Air, 

Holland,  Mich. 

These  mattresses  feature  the  Spring-Air  Smooth- 
Edge,  which  brings  spring  support  to  the  edge  of  the 
innerspring  mattress.  On  the  outerspring  mattress 
stitched  batts  of  cotton  felt  are  fastened  on  top  and 
bottom  of  the  spring  part,  inside  of  the  ticking,  to  give 
a  smooth  appearance.  The  descriptive  word  “counter¬ 
balanced”  has  been  added  to  the  Karr  spring  unit  trade¬ 
mark.  The  assemblage  of  the  spring  unit  with  alternate 
rows  of  right-hand  and  left-hand  springs  is  designed  to 
prevent  side  sway  and  sag.  A  hinge  lock  feature  of  the 
construction  keeps  each  spring  in  position.  Three  grades 
carry  guarantees  of  five,  ten  and  fifteen  years  respec¬ 
tively.  An  extensive  program  of  national  advertising  is 
in  use.  A  comprehensive  mat  service  is  available. 
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The  Floorcovering  Openings 


Art  loom  Corp., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Everything  in  the  Artloom  line  will  be  new  at  the 
July  oj)ening.  with  the  exception  of  its  Santoy  figtired 
lustre  wilton  hroadloom,  which  was  introduced  last  sea¬ 
son.  The  company  has  recently  completed  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  management  and  ixjlicy. 

Santoy  broadloom  has  l)een  augmented  by  new  bor¬ 
dered  wilton  rugs  called  Kardak.  to  round  out  the  better 
wilton  line. 

The  bulk  of  the  Artloom  offerings  is  concentrated  be¬ 
hind  the  new  trade  name,  Wilminster.  This  is  described 
as  an  exclusive  type  of  rug  which  combines  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  wiltons  with  the  lower  cost  of  axminsters. 
Wilminster  includes  both  broadloom  and  bordered  rugs 
in  four  price  grades:  Bagdad,  Almeda,  Tiffany  and 
Artistan.  In  all  four  grades  are  orientals,  self-tones, 
textures  and  hooks. 

New  in  the  plain  lines  is  Permatwist  plain  frieze 
broadloom,  which  carries  the  same  endorsement  from 
the  Rug  Cleaning  Institute  that  has  been  featured  for 
the  Super-Curlglo  line,  long  Artloom’s  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  frieze  broadloom  field. 

As  to  style  trend  the  Swedish  textures  are  considered 
significant ;  while  blues  and  claret  are  found  to  be  color 
leaders. 

Bigclow-Sanford  Carpet  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Figured  carpets,  both  multi-colored  and  two-tone,  are 
offered  in  three  distinct  groups,  as  follows: 

1.  The  I8th  Century  Group:  This  will  consist  of  a 
numher  of  patterns  typical  of  the  period  and  having  in 
general  floral  and  scroll  motifs.  Many  of  these  will  be 
broadloom  carpet  and  “Tailor-Made”  rugs. 

2.  The  Stockholm  Group :  Motifs  and  texture  effects 
of  the  type  developed  by  Swedish  fabric  designers  are 
offered  to  tie  in  with  the  Swedish  modern  infltience  in 
furniture.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  they  harmonize 
equally  well  with  Early  American  and  peasant  type  fur¬ 
nishings. 

3.  The  Botanical  Group :  An  additional  group  of 
colors  has  been  added  in  the  Beauvais  fern  leaf  pattern. 
There  will  also  be  found  a  number  of  other  self-color 
floral,  scroll  and  leaf  patterns  in  a  wide  range  of  price 
brackets. 

These  three  groups  have  the  spotlight.  Additions  are 
also  made  in  the  general  tyiies :  Persian  designs  with 
red,  tan  and  blue  grounds;  texture  effects  and  hook 
])atterns. 

The  upper  price  bracket  features  a  coverage  of  18th 
century  floral  designs,  a  new  line  of  high-styled  self¬ 
color  effects  and  a  higher-priced  selection  of  Swedish 
modern  patterns  in  addition  to  the  Stockholm  group 
mentioned  above. 

Hardwick  &  Magee  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  patterns  and  colors  will  be  added  to  the  line, 
which  covers  wilton  carpets  and  rugs,  broadloom  wilton 


and  plain  broadloom,  including  hardtwist  grades.  Two- 
tone  effects  are  defined  as  the  leading  style  influence. 

A.  &  M.  Karagheusian, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gulistan  Carpeting,  high  grade  patterned  plain  shade, 
comes  in  a  new  pattern  called  Ripple  o’  Wheat  and  a 
new  color  series:  roseglow,  silver  green,  wineberry 
red.  peachblow,  and  French  chamois. 

A  new  luxury  carpeting,  Trianon,  to  retail  at  under 
$10  a  square  yard,  is  announced. 

The  Room-Fit  Series  is  extended.  Twelve  new  sizes 
are  added  this  season  in  4'  6",  6'  and  T  6"  widths. 
New  patterns  are  as  follows: 

In  Ruxton  and  Alton  wilton  broadlooms :  These  lines 
were  introduced  last  season,  in  the  middle  price  field. 
New  patterns  are  soft  diffused  effects  featuring  decora¬ 
tor  shades  such  as  burgundy,  Bordeaux  red,  green,  blue 
and  beige.  Afton  wilton  offers  44  sizes  and  is  serviced 
in  widths  up  to  15  feet. 

In  Penhurst  and  Chilton  axministers :  New  patterns 
are  added  in  self-toned  effects,  in  leaf  and  other  motifs, 
\'ictorian  designs,  textures  and  hooks. 

The  Gulistan  Rug:  New  light  colorings  are  added, 
and  a  new  Sarouk  pattern  with  a  “vanishing  border” 
effect,  which  is  defined  as  the  latest  development  in  fine 
Persian  patterns.  Evidently  the  influence  of  borderless 
rugs  is  being  felt  even  in  Persians.  A  new  size,  10  x  14 
feet,  is  added. 

Bordered  rugs:  These  are  also  available  in  the  line, 
in  washed  rugs  (Hindustan)  ;  wiltons  (Agra)  ;  axmin¬ 
sters  (Fenmore-Decorator  and  Chilton).  The  patterns 
are  Persian.  Chinese,  hooks,  self-tones  and  textures. 

It  is  observed  that  lighter  tones  are  increasing  in 
popularity ;  while  burgundy,  rose  tones  and  greens  are 
color  leaders. 

Geo.  E.  Mallinson  Importing  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Selling  agents  and  importers  for  Amsterdam  Textiles; 
Neva- Slip  Rug  Lining ;  James  Williamson  &  Son  Lino¬ 
leum  (English)  ;  and  first  handlers  of  imported  rugs 
from  Belgium,  Japan,  China  and  India. 

In  July  there  will  be  shown  three  new  lines  of  rag 
rugs  from  Japan  known  as  the  Falmouth,  Castleton  and 
Branford,  and  from  Belgium  three  lines  of  cotton  goods 
known  as  Triumph,  ^lirador  and  Verdant. 

An  increased  demand  for  old-fashioned  floral  designs 
is  noted.  In  the  lines  represented,  blue  is  reixjrted  as 
running  second  to  green,  while  the  rust  and  brown  tones 
are  easing  off. 

C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons  (W.  &  J.  Sloane). 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  Masland  Bedroom  Rugs,  which  comprise  the 
Mossgrain,  Texture.  Frieze  and  Cleartone  lines,  color¬ 
ings  for  the  most  part  will  be  of  a  somewhat  daintier 
type,  such  as  peach  and  caramel. 

This  cottipany  continues  its  emphasis  on  damask 
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Alexander  Smith  (W.  &  J.  Sloane), 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Damask  effects  will  play  an  important  part  in  the* 
new  lines.  The  new  damask  designs,  which  will  be  in- 
clnded  in  practically  all  rug  lines,  will  he  entirely  self- 
toned  effects.  Many  designs  will  be  self-toned  semi¬ 
pastels  that  are  designed  with  an  eye  to  their  harmoni¬ 
ous  ensembling  with  modern  blond  woods. 

The  Floor-Plan  group,  featuring  wide  range  of  sizes,, 
will  be  broadened  to  include  new  textured  designs  in 
moderns,  English  textured  effects,  colonial  textures  and 
ilamask  patterns. 

Ardsley  axminster  and  the  Special  axminster  lines; 
will  feature  a  number  of  restrained  Chinese  motifs  with 
textured  and  moresque  grounds.  Blue  grounds  will  be 
much  in  evidence. 

In  the  figured  carpet  lines  also  emphasis  will  be  laid', 
on  damask  effects.  In  the  plain  and  frieze  carpet  lines, 
two  new  shades  are  expected  to  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion — Parisian  Blue  and  Baroque  Rose. 

Claremont,  a  new  figured  velvet  broadloom,  will  make- 
its  first  appearance.  There  will  be  seven  patterns,  all 
self-toned  leaf  effects.  Another  addition  to  the  carpet 
lines  will  be  Tweedmor,  a  self-toned  moresque  and 
tweed-like  effect,  flecked  with  contrasting  color.  It  will 
be  offered  in  both  wide  and  narrow  widths  and  in  nine 
different  color  combinations. 

New  display  pieces  featuring  Floor-Plan  Rugs  will 
be  available. 


Alexander  Smith.  Top,  Touraine  quality, 
middle  Tweedmor,  lower,  Saxony. 


effects.  The  Argonne  line  will  also  add  new  Oriental 
and  Chinese  patterns. 

The  Masland  wilton  mills  are  adding  a  new  quality, 
called  Delaware  wilton  carpet,  a  two-frame,  nine-wire 
wilton  to  sell  at  a  moderate  price.  Five  colors  will  be 
shown  at  the  market  and  additional  colors  are  scheduled 
to  be  added  later. 

The  Custom-Loomed  w'ilton  lines  will  include  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  patterns,  many  of  them  self-toned  leaf  effects. 

Expansion  in  the  size  scope  of  the  custom-loomed  wil- 
tons  has  reached  the  point  where  most  patterns  are 
made  in  23  different  sizes,  ranging  from  27"  x  50"  up 
to  12'x21'. 

As  to  merchandising  aids,  the  Masland  Bedroom  Rug 
Shop  project  continues.  The  segregated  shop  uses  a 
complete  assortment  of  4'6"  x  6'6"  rugs  as  samples,  rugs 
in  larger  sizes  being  ordered  as  they  are  sold.  Suggested  play  rack  is  supplied  free  of  charge  with 
arrangements  for  displays  will  be  presented  at  the  two  rolls  of  Red  Ball  (rolls  are  54  inches 
market.  feet  long)  or  can  be  purchased  for  $6.95. 

Parker-Wylie  Carpet  Co.,  Clinton  Carpet  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 

This  company  represents  the  General  Carpet  Corp.  Manufacturers  of  Circle  Tread  Ozite  I 
(broadlooms,  axminsters,  velvets),  and  the  Gulbenkian  and  Amhaco  broadfelt  rugs.  No  changes  £ 
Seamless  Rug  Co.  (wiltonsL  in  either  line  but  the  manufacturer  calls  at 

A  new  velvet  figured  broadloom  will  be  shown,  and  variety  of  sales  helps  available.  A  display  i 
new  patterns  and  colors  will  be  added  to  general  lines,  for  Amhaco  Broadfelt,  which  is  given 
Figured  wilton  broadlooms  are  defined  as  the  most  im-  9x12  rugs  or  sold  for  $10  each, 
ponant  style  trend  at  this  time,  with  blues  steadily  in-  Amcriea, 

creasing  m  popularity.  York,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Carpet  Co.,  Distributor  of  American  Lady  rug  cash 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Carolina  Bagging  Co.  This  is  a  new,  low 

This  manufacturer’s  output  consists  of  twist-smooth  with  the  exclusive  feature  of  a  late.x  rubl 
and  figured  velvet  broadlooms,  wilton  carpets,  cotton  face.  Overlocked  stitched  edge  is  used  1 
chenille  rugs  and  narrow  loom  plain  carpets.  In  July  edges  from  becoming  ragged  and  the 

no  new  fabrics  will  be  added,  but  there  will  be  new  losing  its  shape. 

designs  and  colors  in  present  lines.  The  company  offers  An  extremely  comprehensive  dealer  he 
as  promotional  goods  its  Promotwist  frieze  broadloom  offered.  This  includes  advertising  mats,  c 
and  Duratone  pebble  effect  broadloom.  As  to  style  tor  and  departmental  posters,  telephon 
trend,  plain  frieze  carpet  of  good  quality  is  found  to  be  to  be  used  by  telephone  order  clerks,  ra 
still  in  strong  demand.  There  is  a  general  lightening  of  ments,  sales  training,  local  newspaper  i 

all  shades  in  the  color  range.  store  wide  selling  plan  for  pushing  rug  c 
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t  M.  Karagheusian.  A  new  pattern  in  Afton 
ilton  broadloom,  making  use  of  moresque  yams. 


Hardwick  &  Magee  Co.  Bundhar 
texture  wilton  broadloom. 


Clinton  Carpet  Co.  Amhaco  Broadfelt 
display  stand.  Holds  8  18''x27'’  samples. 


Artloom.  One  of  three  patterns 
in  Tiffany,  figured  hard-twist 
broadloom. 


Artloom.  Almeda  figured  broadloom, 
one  of  six  new  patterns. 


Hardwick  &  Magee  Co.  Girard  wilton  broadloom 


Allen  Industries.  Display  stand  for  Diamond  Top  Red  Ball  rug  cushion. 


Have  What  Your  Customers  Want! 

By  T.  L.  BLANKE 
Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


Under  pressure  to  reduce  inventories  and  increase  turnover, 
buyers  sometimes  overlook  the  importance  of  maintaining  bal¬ 
anced  stocks.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Blanke  points  out  that  a 
meager,  poorly  assorted  stock  leads  to  lost  sales,  lost  profits,  and 
lost  customers,  and  advises  each  store  to  work  out  a  stock-sales 
relationship  that  will  be  a  norm  for  its  own  type  of  business. 
To  home  furnishings  departments,  which  generally  have  fewer 
stock  turns  a  year  than  the  store  as  a  whole,  his  message  has 
especial  significance. 


F  or  some  eight  or  nine  years, 
the  effort  in  retailing  has  been 
toward  smaller  stocks  in  relation 
to  sales.  Today,  merchants  may  well 
pause  to  ask  themselves  how  far 
they  have  pursued  this  policy,  and  if 
by  any  chance  they  may  have  carried 
it  to  a  point  of  diminishing  returns. 

Except  for  a  few  periods  during 
which  business  experienced  a  surge 
of  optimism,  as  in  the  summer  of 
1933  and  the  early  part  of  1937, 
every  effort  has  been  toward  cutting 
inventories  progressively  lower.  The 
idea  behind  this  has  been  three-fold : 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  losses  arising 
from  price  declines,  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  quick  turnover,  and  to 
oi^erate  with  a  smaller  monetary  in¬ 
vestment. 

Merchants  have  had  these  three 
objectives  in  mind  for  years  and 
have  concentrated  their  efforts 
toward  attaining  them,  often  jeopar¬ 
dizing  volume  and  profit  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  In  their  anxiety  to  keep  in¬ 
ventories  down  and  turnover  figures 
high,  they  have  temporarily  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  a  store’s  primary 
function  is  to  have  the  merchandise 
its  customers  want.  It  is  almost  in¬ 
evitable  that  a  store  loses  sales  and 
good  w'ill  when  it  attempts  to  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  basis  of  figures 
alone,  instead  of  using  the  figures 
merely  as  a  guide  and  merchandising 
on  the  broader  basis  of  customer 
demand. 

Ratio  of  Inventory  to  Profits 

Some  of  the  country’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  stores  have  obviously  kept 
this  fact  in  mind,  and  have  been 
careful  not  to  reduce  their  inventory 
investments  to  the  point  where  sales 
would  suffer.  An  interesting  back¬ 
ground  for  a  study  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  l)etween  the  ratio  of  inventory 
to  sales  and  the  profitableness  of  a 
store’s  operation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  accompanying  table.  The  figures 
on  inventory  and  net  profit  for  the 
year  1937  in  department,  chain,  and 
mail  order  firms  shown  in  the  table 
were  reported  recently  by  the  Fair- 
child  Publications. 


Although  the  figures  are  few,  they 
nevertheless  seem  to  indicate  one  im¬ 
portant  point :  That  the  stores  whose 
net  profit  showing  was  best  in  1937 
were  those  whose  stocks  approached 
the  highest  rather  than  the  lowest 
percentage  relationship  to  sales. 

Among  the  mail  order  houses, 
notice  that  Sears  Roebuck  &  Com¬ 
pany  ranked  first  as  a  profit  maker 
and  had  the  highest  inventory  ^ler- 
centage  of  the  four  organizations  in 
that  classification.  Among  the  chain 
department  stores,  notice  that  the 
first  ranking  store  so  far  as  profits 
are  concerned,  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  again  has  the  highest  in¬ 
ventory  percentage  for  its  classifica¬ 
tion.  Among  the  variety  stores,  the 
Woolworth  chain,  the  first  ranking 
profit  maker,  has  the  second  largest 
inventory.  Among  the  independents 
and  among  the  specialty  stores,  the 
situation  is  still  the  same :  the  first 
ranking  store  from  the  standpoint  of 
profit  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
inventory  to  sales. 

The  more  one  studies  these  fig¬ 
ures,  the  less  one  is  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  it  only  a  coincidence  that  the 
most  profitable  store  in  each  classi¬ 
fication  had  the  highest  inventory 
percentage,  and  that  those  which 
ranked  lowest  in  each  category  had 
low  inventory  percentages. 

From  so  small  a  number  of  fig¬ 
ures  as  are  available  here  for  an¬ 


alysis,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a 
statistically  sound  conclusion  as  to 
the  relationship  between  inventory 
and  profit,  or  to  attempt  to  set  up  an 
ideal  stock-sales  ratio.  Nevertheless, 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  some¬ 
one  were  to  check  up  with  a  great 
many  more  stores  and  analyze  their 
operating  figures  in  greater  detail, 
using  the  gross  margin  instead  of 
the  net  profit  figure  as  an  indication 
of  performance,  and  working  with 
the  year’s  average,  rather  than  the 
year’s  end  inventory  figures,  the  pic¬ 
ture  would  still  be  very  much  the 
same.  I  think  he  would  arrive  at 
this  conclusion :  That  even  in  times 
of  declining  prices,  a  low  inventory 
does  not  always  safeguard  profits, 
nor  does  a  high  inventory  neces¬ 
sarily  endanger  them.  And  if  he 
went  into  the  stores  to  study  their 
merchandise  as  well  as  their  operat¬ 
ing  figures,  I  think  he  might  find 
that  low  inventories,  unless  they  are 
merchandised  with  exceptional  skill, 
go  hand  in  hand  with  inadequate, 
poorly  balanced  assortments — and 
lost  sales. 

Some  types  of  oj^ration  naturally 
require  a  larger  stock  investment  in 
proportion  to  sales  than  others,  and 
it  is  important  to  take  this  fact  into 
consideration  in  laying  out  a  de¬ 
partment’s  merchandise  plans.  An 
“average”  turnover  or  i  stock-sales 
ratio  figure  for  a  department,  such  as 
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INVENTORIES  AND  PROFITS* 


Mail  Order  Houses: 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Spiegel’s,  Chicago 
Chicago  Mail  Order  Co. 

Chain  Department  Stores: 

J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

Hale  Bros.  Stores,  Inc. 
Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc. 

Allied  Stores  Corp. 

Gimbel  Bros. 

May  Department  Stores 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp. 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc. 
Interstate  Department  Stores 

Variety  Chain  Stores: 

S.  H.  Kress  Co. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

H.  L.  Green  Co.,  Inc. 

J.  J.  Newberry  Co. 

S.  S.  Kresge  Co. 

Neisner  Brothers,  Inc. 

W.  T.  Grant  Co. 

G.  C.  Murphy  Co. 

Independent  Department  Stores: 


Inventory 

Net  Profit 

Profit 

%  to  Sales 

%  to  Sales 

Rank 

18.9 

5.7 

1 

18.7 

4.6 

2 

9.8 

4.6 

3 

9.2 

2.0 

4 

20.6 

6.0 

1 

18.1 

3.0 

3 

16.1 

2.1 

7 

14.4 

2.7 

4 

14.3 

2.3 

6 

13.4 

4.6 

2 

13.2 

2.1 

8 

13.0 

2.4 

5 

11.0 

1.4 

9 

16.0 

6.7 

4 

14.9 

10.9 

1 

14.4 

5.5 

5 

14.1 

4.5 

6 

13.9 

6.9 

2 

11.1 

4.3 

7 

11.1 

3.4 

8 

8.2 

7.1 

3 

be  uii  assortment  adequate  to  per* 
mit  the  customer  to  find  the  mer* 
chandise  she  wants.  And  if  a  de¬ 
partment  must  choose  between 
carrying  too  high  a  stock  or  carry¬ 
ing  a  small  but  poorly  balanced 
stock,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  latter  is  more  likely  to  do  per¬ 
manent  damage  to  the  store.  A 
department  may  be  able  to  recoup 
its  losses  if  the  tide  of  business 
turns,  but  it  takes  something  more 
than  improved  business  conditions 
to  bring  back  customers  who  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  store. 

In  times  when  sales  volume  is 
hard  to  get,  or  at  any  other  time 
when  the  need  for  reducing  stocks 
is  felt,  buyers  and  merchandise 
managers  need  all  the  skill  at  their 
command  to  bring  the  stocks  down 
without  injury  to' the  store’s  pres¬ 
tige,  volume,  or  profits.  If  the  stock 
in  a  department  is  to  be  reduced, 
this  should  be  done  with  the  utmost 


Outlet  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

15.1 

6.1 

1 

Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc. 

15.0 

5.6 

2 

Rike-Kumler  Co. 

12.9 

4.6 

3 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

11.7 

3.1 

7 

Mandel  Brothers,  Inc. 

11.7 

2.1 

9 

Emporium,  Capwell  Corp. 

11.1 

3.7 

4 

Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc. 

10.1 

2.7 

8 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

9.3 

2.0 

10 

Arnold  Constable  Corp. 

8.9 

3.2 

6 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 

8.7 

3.4 

5 

:rialty  Chain  Stores: 

Roos  Bros.,  Inc. 

17.6 

5.7 

1 

I.  Magnin  &  Co. 

11.9 

4.5 

3 

Consolidated  Retail  Stores,  Inc. 

10.5 

3.6 

4 

Mangel  Bros.  Corp. 

8.6 

1.6 

6 

Oppenheim,  Collins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

8.2 

2.0 

5 

Lerner  Stores  Corp. 

8.0 

5.0 

2 

♦Derived  from  figures  originally  published  in  Retailing,  Executive  Edition, 
April  25,  1938.  The  inventory  percentage  (first  column)  is  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  end-of-year  inventory  and  annual  sales. 


would  be  obtainable  from  the  ^ler- 
chandising  and  Operating  Results 
published  annually  by  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  is  an  extremely  valu¬ 
able  guide — but  only  a  guide.  In 
each  store  or  department,  the 
“average”  figure  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  starting  point  from 
which  to  develop  a  norm  that  makes 
due  allowance  for  such  factors  as 
the  clientele  served  by  the  store,  the 
distance  from  the  market,  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  large-scale  pur¬ 
chases  may  be  made  advantageously. 

When  too  much  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  ui>on  the  buyer  to 
reduce  his  stocks,  certain  unhealthy 
developments  usually  manifest  them¬ 
selves.  The  flow  of  new  merchan¬ 


dise  dwindles;  the  assortments  be¬ 
come  meager  and  incomplete ;  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  salespeople  in  the 
department  dies  down.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  who  walks  into  such  a  de¬ 
partment  has  difficulty  in  finding 
what  she  wants,  loses  confidence  in 
the  store’s  merchandising  ability  and 
good  taste,  and  takes  her  trade  else¬ 
where.  A  lost  sale  and  a  lost  cus¬ 
tomer  are  the  result. 

Now,  I  am  definitely  not  advo¬ 
cating  a  buying  splurge  as  a  cure 
for  a  languishing  department.  But 
1  do  want  to  sound  a  warning 
against  letting  a  welter  of  figures 
on  turnover  and  stock-sales  ratios 
obscure  the  fact  that  a  customer 
must  be  served.  There  alwavs  must 


care,  and  not  by  a  general  slashing 
of  the  dollar  budget.  New,  wanted 
merchandise,  which  is  the  lifeblood 
of  the  department,  must  continue  to 
come  in,  even  though  not  so  plenti¬ 
fully  as  before.  A  constant  watch 
should  be  kept  over  customer  pref¬ 
erences,  in  order  that  price  lines, 
colors,  and  types  in  which  interest 
has  waned  can  be  eliminated 
promptly,  and  those  in  which  inter¬ 
est  is  high  can  be  backed  up  with 
sufficient  merchandise.  The  whole 
process  should  be  one  of  carefitl 
checking  and  pruning,  so  that  as¬ 
sortments  remain  complete. 

Of  course,  a  department  needs# 
something  more  than  just  a  com¬ 
plete  stock  to  keep  its  sales  and 
profits  up.  Con.stant  effort  must  be 
made  to  let  customers  know  that  the 
department  has  the  merchandise 
they  want — and  not  necessarily 
through  increased  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  There  are  dozens  of  inexpen¬ 
sive,  effective  ways  of  supplement¬ 
ing  the  good  work  of  your  adver¬ 
tising  and  getting  yonr  customer  in¬ 
to  a  buying  frame  of  mind.  Oddly 
enough,  the  two  that  cost  least  are 
often  the  least  used. 

The  first  of  these  is  display.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  department  can¬ 
not  make  its  displays  so  good  that 
people  will  be  talking  about  them — 
esjiecially  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ments,  which  deal  with  the  stuff  that 
women  talk  about  almost  more  than 
clothes.  The  departmental  display 
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is  your  chance  to  put  your  best  foot 
forward.  Make  your  displays  attrac¬ 
tive,  dramatic,  colorful — and  change 
them  frequently. 

The  second  thing  that  can  be 
done  within  the  department  is  to 
create  a  friendly  atmosphere.  The 
customer  who  wants  her  dollar  to 
go  further  than  it  went  last  year  is 
going  to  be  a  careful  buyer.  She 
will  want  to  look  around,  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  take  time  to  make  her  selec¬ 
tion.  If  your  salespeople  take  pains 
to  be  courteous,  to  make  her  feel 
welcome  and  unhurried,  and  if  they 
make  an  effort  to  give  her  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  merchandise,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  she  will  ulti¬ 
mately  make  her  purchase  in  your 
store. 


The  important  thing  to  recognize 
about  today’s  merchandising,  and 
esijecially  about  home  furnishings 
merchandising,  is  that  it  must  be 
geared  to  the  times.  W’hen  money 
flows  less  freely,  the  customer 
spends  more  time  comparing  and 
selecting  before  she  makes  her 
purchase.  This  is  doubly  true  of 
furniture  and  other  items  which  rep¬ 
resent  a  large  expenditure  and  which 
must  render  service  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Failure  to  offer  today’s  customer 
a  well  balanced  assortment  from 
which  to  choose  her  merchandise 
means  to  risk  losing  her  confidence. 
Meager  stocks  and  poor  assortments 
also  have  the  effect  of  converting 
the  steady  customer  into  the  shopper 


who  goes  from  store  to  store  to  see 
what  is  offered  before  she  decides  to 
buy.  Your  job  is  to  convince  her 
that  your  store’s  stock  is  both  rep- 
sentative  and  complete,  so  that  she 
need  not  “look  around  a  bit”  else¬ 
where. 

W’hen  business  is  slow’,  remember 
that,  although  the  turnover  figure  is 
an  index  to  a  department’s  perform¬ 
ance,  it  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee 
of  good  business  or  an  assurance  of 
customer  satisfaction  and  profitable 
operation.  Keep  a  w’atchful  eye  on 
your  customer,  see  that  your  de¬ 
partment  has  the  merchandise  and 
the  atmosphere  to  inspire  her  con¬ 
fidence,  and  you  can  look  forward 
with  added  confidence  to  good  re¬ 
sults. 


Where  the  Ne'w^  Lines  Can  Be  Seen 


The  showings  of  the  manufacturers 
whose  market  plans  are  described  in  the 
Preview  will  be  found  as  follows : 

CHICAGO 
American  Furniture  Mart: 

.Alonzi  Furniture  Co. 

Cavalier  Corp. 

Uavis-Randolph  Corp. 

Dre.xel  Furniture  Co.  Space  1545 
Edison  Wood  Products  Co.  Space  1125 
Empire  Case  Goods  Co.  Space  1601 
Hibriten  Furniture  Co.  Space  1520 
Howell  Co.  Space  401 
Kroehler  Mfg.  Co.  (and  Valentine- 
Seaver  Co.) 

Karges  Furniture  Co.  Space  1605 
Kling  Factories 

Krebs-Stengel  &  Co.  Space  1239-40 
Landstrom  Furniture  Co.  Space  222 
Lloyd  Mfg.  Co. 

Mersman  Bros.  Corp.  Space  924 
Morris  Novelty  Furniture  Co.  Space 
719 

Mutual  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.  Space  715 
North  VV^estern  Cabinet  Co.  Space  947 
Phoenix  Chair  Co. 

Rock-Ola  Mfg.  Corp.  Space  1608 
Selig  Mfg.  Co.  Space  1044 
Showers  Bros.  Co.  Space  1501 
St.  Johns  Table  Co.  Space  1637 
Storkline  Furniture  Corp.  Space  1226 
Troy  Sunshade  Co.  Space  1422 
The  Udell  Works,  Inc.  Space  317 
The  Weiman  Co.  Space  1108 
The  Zangerle  &  Peterson  Co.  Space 
1549 

Merchandise  Mart: 

Artloom  Corp. 

Bigelow- San  ford  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 
Charlotte  Furniture  Co.  Space  1662-63 
Clinton  Carpet  Co. 

Dunbar  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.  Space  16.38 
Hardwick  &  Magee  Co.,  Space  1846 
A.  &  M.  Karagheusian 
S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Geo.  E.  Mallinson  Importing  Co., 
Space  13116 


Maddox  Table  Co.  Space  1676 

Philadelphia  Carpet  Co.  Space  13101 

The  Sikes  Co.,  Inc. 

Parker-Wylie  Carpet  Co.  Space  1881 

Union  Furniture  Co. 

Ypsilanti  Reed  Furniture  Co. 

Space  16-106 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charak  Furniture  Co.  Showroom  of 
Charles  Geller,  155  E.  Superior  St. 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

Baker  b'urniture,  Inc.,  Keeler  Bldg. 

Cochran  Chair  Co.,  Waters-Klingman 
Bldg. 

Fine  Arts  Furniture  Co.,  Waters- 
Klingman  Bldg. 

Hekman  Furniture  Co.,  Waters-Kling¬ 
man  Bldg. 

Imperial  Furniture  Co.,  1642  Broadway, 
N.  W. 

Jamestown  Lounge  Co.,  Waters-Kling¬ 
man  Bldg. 

Kaplan  Furniture  Co.,  Keeler  Bldg. 

Kindel  Furniture  Co.,  Keeler  Bldg. 

Herman  Miller  Furniture  Co.,  Keeler 
Bldg. 

Mueller  Furniture  Co. 

Charles  R.  Sligh  Co.,  Waters-Klingman 
Bldg. 

John  Widdicombe  Co.,  610  Fifth  Street, 
N.  W. 

W.  F.  Whitney  Co.,  Inc.,  Waters- 
Klingman  Bldg. 

Williams-Kimp  Furniture  Co.,  Waters- 
Klingman  Bldg. 

The  Widdicomb  Furniture  Co. 

*  *  « 

NEW  YORK 

.Artloom  Corp.,  295  Fifth  -Ave. 

Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co.,  140 
Madison  .Ave. 

Charak  Furniture  Co.,  444  Madison 
.Ave. 

Clinton  Carpet  Co.,  295  Fifth  .Ave. 


Edison  Wood  Products,  Inc.,  114  East 
32  Street 

The  Howell  Co.,  295  Fifth  .Ave. 
Kroehler  Mfg.  Co.  (and  Valentine- 
Seaver  Go.)  206  Lexington  Ave. 
Jamestown  Sterling  Corp.,  206  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  15th  floor 
Hardwick  &  Magee  Co.,  295  Fifth  Ave. 
Karges  Furniture  Co.,  206  Lexington 
Ave.  (J.  B.  Gold  Co.) 

.A.  &  M.  Karagheusian,  295  Fifth  .Ave. 
S.  Karpen  &  Bros.,  1  Park  Ave. 
Krebs-Stengel  &  Co.,  206  Lexington 
Ave.,  Space  210-216 
Lloyd  Mfg.  Co..  206  Lexington  Ave. 
Geo.  E.  Mallinson  Importing  Co.,  295 
Fifth  .Ave. 

Mersman  Bros.  Corp.,  206  Lexington 
.Ave.,  Space  1110 
Metalart  Co.,  2  Park  .Ave. 
Meyer-Gunther-Martini,  510  East  73  St. 
Morris  Novelty  Furn.  Corp.,  206  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Space  1405 
Mutual  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  206  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave. 

North  Western  Cabinet  Co.,  206  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Space  1102 
Parker-Wylie  Carpet  Co.,  295  Fifth 
Ave. 

St.  Johns  Table  Co.,  206  Lexington 
Ave.,  Space  914 

Storkline  Furniture  Corp..  1  Park  Ave. 
Union  Furniture  Co.,  206  Lexington 
Ave. 

The  Weiman  Co.,  206  Lexington  Ave., 
10th  floor 

John  Widdicombe  Co.,  1  Park  .Ave. 
Winchendon  Furniture  Corp.,  192 
Lexington  Ave. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Wm.  J.  Jaeger  Furniture  Co.,  Los 
.Angeles  Furniture  Mart 
Hardwick  &  Magee  Co. 

A.  &  M.  Karagheusian,  714  S.  Hill  St. 
Geo.  E.  Mallinson  Importing.  Co.,  714 
S.  Hill  St. 

Parker-Wylie  Carpet  Co.,  714  S. 

Hill  St. 
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Buy  and  SeU  EXTRA  VALUE 


The  coming  market  period  will  see  a  determined 
hunt  for  extra  values.  This  will  not,  for  the  for¬ 
ward-looking  buyer,  mean  simply  price  and  pro¬ 
motional  buying.  He  knows  that  the  biggest  and  most 
profitable  extra  values  are  in  the  form  of  ideas. 

Furniture  manufacturers  have  reacted  to  the  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  of  the  year  with  .surprising  speed  and 
ingenuity  so  far  as  the  extra  value  idea  is  concerned. 

Buyers  at  the  market  will  find  many  bright  merchan¬ 
dising  ideas  called  to  their  attention.  And  even  where 
the  manufacturer  does  not  jwint  them  out,  the  buyer 
who  is  definitely  on  the  lookout  for  items  that  will  fit 
into  an  extra  value  merchandising  program  will  find 
(hem  everywhere.  Here  are  some  examples; 

Ideas  in  the  .  ^lulti-purpose  furniture,  and 

Market  interchangeable  pieces  are  ite’.ns 

to  look  for.  Sometimes  these  are 
.specially  designed  furniture,  but  more  often  the  in¬ 
genuity  lies  simply  in  the  idea  of  using  the  pieces  in  a 
different  way.  There’s  nothing  to  keep  a  smart  buyer 
from  getting  his  own  ideas  even  when  the  manufacturer 
doesn  t  point  them  out.  And  so — keep  a  weather  eye 
out  for  pieces  that  lend  themselves  to  more  than  one 
use,  or  to  use  in  more  than  one  room.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  store’s  customers  are  buying  more  care¬ 
fully  and  will  continue  to  l)e  cautious.  If  you  can  sug¬ 
gest.  l)ccause  you  have  the  right  stock,  that  a  one  room 
apartment  can  be  furnished  with  pieces  that  will  fit 
perfectly  into  an  enlarged  decorative  scheme  later;  if 
you  can  suggest  bright  ideas  that  aijpeal  to  the  econo¬ 
mizing  frame  of  mind  without  being  at  all  dcjiressing 
or  lowering  quality  standards,  then  your  department  is 
in  tune  with  these  times.  One  manufacturer  at  the 
market  offers  a  whole  line  of  these  interchangeable 
l)ieces.  An  example  is  an  ensembled  tea  table  and  pair 
of  lamp  stands  which  do  equally  well  in  the  living  room 
or,  groiqied  together,  as  a  vanity  in  the  bedroom.  An¬ 
other  has  a  drop  leaf  table  and  commodes  ensemble 
which  takes  its  place  as  fullfledged  dining  room  furni¬ 
ture  after  a  period  of  .serving  very  successfully  as  living 
room  pieces. 


them,  and  that  you  know  glass  doors  afford  a  protection 
which  books  sadly  need.  That’s  the  way  a  buying  urge 
is  stimulated.  The  right  advertising  can  create  an  urge 
for  replacement  of  the  open  shelves  with  closed  cases, 
and  properly  done  need  not  affect  ycur  un-glassed  cases 
unfavorably.  The  point  to  make  is  the  siqjeriority  of 
your  lx)okcases  over  carpenter-built  shelves  which  may 
let  dust  in  from  the  back  as  well  as  the  front. 

Constantly  we  come  back  to  the  original  point — the 
extra  value  idea.  Instead  of  selling  cheaper  and 
cheaper  sofas,  up  and  coming  stores  sell  sound  frames 
in  temporary  covers.  This  is  something  to  look  for 
at  market-time — the  temporary  cover  promotion.  The 
logic  of  the  idea  is  undeniable;  a  numlier  of  manu¬ 
facturers  are  prepared  to  meet  the  demand ;  instead  of 
taking  an  unwarranted  gamble  on  customer  satisfaction 
the  store  which  goes  into  this  promotion  sells  something 
which  fills  the  customer’s  current  purpose  satisfactorily 
and  paves  the  way  for  future  additional  business. 

Extra  slip  covers  and  harmonized  rather  than 
matched  grou])s  in  ujiholstered  goods — these  are  an¬ 
other  extra  value  idea.  In  this  case  the  extra  value  is 
that  the  services  of  an  interior  decorator  are  really 
thrown  in  with  the  purchase.  Another  manufacturer 
who  has  managed  to  catch  a  custom  decorator  effect 
is  the  one  who  offers  a  IkhI  with  upholstered  headboard 
and  choice  of  ready-made  slip  covers.  This  idea  is 
especially  valuable  if  coordination  with  the  drapery 
department  can  be  achieved,  so  that  business  in  either 
custom  or  ready-made  draperies  and  bedspreads  can  be 
added. 

♦  ♦  * 


Back 

to  the  Store 


If  the  extra  value  idea  is 
plugged  consistently  through  the 
year,  long  after  the  market  is 
passed,  a  spirit  of  alertness  will  l)e  evident  in  everybody 
who  works  in  or  serves  the  department,  from  salespeople 
to  advertising  copywriters.  Because  it  is  a  fact  that  once 
the  mind  gets  down  to  the  job  of  finding  it.  there  is 
in  many  conventional  items  of  the  stock  an  extra  value 
which  may  have  been  neglected  in  selling. 


More  Value-in-Use 

Being  aware  and  shozviiuf  your  awareness  of  the 
multitude  of  special  problems  that  the  consumer  must 
meet  in  furnishing  her  home  is  the  mark  of  the  smart 
department.  There  is  more  to  furnishing  a  home  than 
just  filling  it  with  suites.  Buyers  will  find  more  help 
from  manufacturers  in  this  direction  than  they  have 
in  some  time;  for  the  lines  are  lieginning  to  catch  up 
with  consumer  demand. 

For  instance,  the  market  brings  forth  a  new  and 
attractive  chest  which  furnishes  Ixuli  storage  and  work¬ 
ing  sjiace  for  a  typewriter  in  the  hotne.  Here  is  an 
item  with  great  ajipeal  for  the  small  apartment. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  lK)okcases.  of  which  an 
interesting  variety  is  offered.  Almt^st  everybody  stocks 
these  with  glass  floors,  or  with  floors  optional.  We 
re])eat  here  a  suggestion  that  has  been  made  in  The 
Bi'lletin  before — advertise  the  fact  that  vou  have 


Informative  Selling 

One  undeniable  extra  value,  which  the  customer  her¬ 
self  has  raised  a  demand  for.  is  accurate  information 
as  to  what  can  he  expected  from  the  merchandise  in 
service,  and  how  to  care  for  it. 

In  giving  this  information  to  the  customer,  the  small 
percentage  of  stores*  which  wish  to  carry  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name  on  their  stock  are  in  a  better  position 
than  the  larger  number  of  stores  which  do  not.  for 
while  some  manufacturers  have  worked  out  excellent 
informative  lal)els  for  their  goods,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  their  own  name  and  trademark  are  featured. 
.Stores  generally  prefer  to  have  either  their  own  name 
or  a  brand  name  on  the  label,  and  in  some  rather  scat¬ 
tered  instances  they  are  able  to  get  what  they  want. 
I'o  meet  this  situation,  since  construction,  material  con- 


*See  Merchandise  Labeling.  Preliminary  Report,  Survey  Con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Merchandising  Division,  X.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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“Washable  room”  featured  at  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 


tent  and  care  information  is  in  such  wide  demand, 
stores  are  preparing  their  own  tags,  literature  and 
informative  advertising.  According  to  the  nation-wide 
survey  carried  on  by  the  Merchandising  Division,  the 
information  most  in  demand  by  customers  for  furniture 
and  floorcoverings  is  as  follows  (Only  the  most  wanted 
information  is  listed,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that 
in  each  case  a  satisfactory  label  or  tag  includes  all  the 
points  mentioned.)  ; 

Upholstered  Furniture:  First,  material  content; 
second,  construction ;  third,  cleaning  instructions  and 
information  as  to  grade  or  quality ;  and  fourth,  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  sf>ecial  care. 

C.ase  Goods:  First,  material  content  and  construction, 
in  equal  demand ;  second,  information  as  to  grade  or 
quality;  third,  cleaning  instructions;  fourth,  special 
care. 

Floorcoverings:  Apparently  a  satisfactory  label  for 
floorcoverings  should  cover  six  points ;  Grade  or 
quality ;  material  content ;  special  care ;  washing  or 
cleaning  instructions;  size;  and  construction. 

Tags  which  supply  this  bread-and-butter  information 
reassure  the  customer  and  sujiply  her  with  confidence 
in  what  she  has  bought.  A  large  group  of  manufac¬ 
turers  also  supply  information  about  the  design  theory 
behind  the  product,  in  the  case  of  modern  furniture, 
and  in  the  case  of  fine  reproductions  a  story  al)out  the 
origin  and  glamorous  history  of  the  pieces.  Information 
like  this  makes  the  customer  feel  proud  of  her  purchase 
and  her  good  taste,  and  gives  her  something  to  talk 
about  when  she  shows  her  new  purchases  to  her  friends. 
That  feeling  is  certainly  extra  value. 

Promotional  Opportunities  in  Infonnalive  Selling 

Every  phase  of  customer  demand  carries  its  own 
opportunity  for  promotion.  Once  the  consumer-wants- 
to-know  movement  took  shape,  retailers,  far  from  ob¬ 
jecting,  seized  the  opix)rtunity  to  give  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  a  new  slant,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  devoted  large  portions  of  their  advertising  space 
to  telling  everything  about  the  construction  and  material 
content  of  their  merchandise.  Instructions  as  to  care 
were  also  publicized,  and  ease  of  care  became  a  strong 
selling  point.  When  Procter  &  Gamble  developed  their 
“washable  room”  promotion  a  number  of  retailers  tied 


into  it,  for  it  was  seen  to  fit  into  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

A  room  in  which  all  the  fabrics  are  washable  and  woods 
and  wallpapers  can  l)e  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth  is  a 
novelty ;  it  is  supremely  practical ;  it  encourages  extra 
business  l^ecause  the  customer  is  more  likely  to  redeco¬ 
rate  for  summer  if  she  knows  that  keeping  summery 
decorations  fresh  will  be  easy  and  inexpensive.  And. 
since  the  consumer  wants  to  be  sure,  the  crowning 
point  of  the  promotion  is  that  everything  in  the  room 
is  tested  for  washability  in  Ivory,  and  a  blow-up  of  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  report  (the  merchandise  is  tested 
without  charge)  is  prominently  displayed.  Once  again, 
the  washability  feature  is  an  extra  Talue.  Obviously,  the 
big  business  here  goes  to  the  drapery  department ;  but 
furniture  departments,  on  the  hunt  for  model  rooms  that 
are  different,  certainly  stand  to  gain  every  time  a  new 
idea  brings  people  in  to  look  over  what  you  have  to 
offer.  Incidentally,  this  idea  is  an  absolute  natural  for 
promotions  of  infants’  and  children’s  furniture  in  model 
room  set-ups. 

Educational  Selling  Promotions 

There  are  other  ways  of  educating  the  customer  in 
a  manner  that  supplies  extra  value  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  After  the  market  is  behind  you,  and  you  know 
what  you’ve  seen  and  you  know  what  you’ve  bought, 
a  color  card  showing  new  shades  in  upholstery  and 
floorcoverings  could  go  out  as  a  mailing  piece  along 
with  an  invitation  to  the  customer  to  come  in  and  see 
the  new  things,  and  also  to  see  and  admire  how  care¬ 
fully  the  color  and  style  coordination  has  been  worked 
out  between  the  furniture  and  floorcoverings  depart¬ 
ments. 

Then  some  stores  have  already  built  up  a  reinitation 
for  reliability  by  the  simple  means  of  carrying  educa¬ 
tional  copy  in  their  advertising  and  occasionally  schedul¬ 
ing  lectures  which  explain  consTfuttion  and  introduce 
the  customer  to  the  fascinating  subjects  of  woods  and 
wood  finishes. 

Seeing  the  Customer’s  Side 

Never  to  be  forgotten  is  the  fact  that  the  moment 
you  devote  special  attention  to  .«ome  special  consum¬ 
er’s  problem,  you  provide  an  extra  value,  for  you 
have  done  the  consumer’s  thinking  for  her.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  fall  comes  and  you  are  on  hand  with 
a  number  of  suggestions  for  decorating  college  rooms 
inexpensively  and  in  a  fashion  that  will  fit  in  with  the 
younger  fry’s  aversion  to  ostentation,  that’s  an  extra 
value,  for  you  have  done  the  assembling  job  on  a  pro¬ 
ject  which  is  probably  a  brand  new  one  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer.  You’ve  included  things  she  may  have  forgotten, 
and  she  appreciates  the  value  of  your  experience. 

When  you  turn  your  attention  to  the  young  graduate 
away  from  home  on  his  or  her  first  job,  and  show  a 
model  room  which  helps  to  solve  the  problem  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  one-room  apartment  livable  at  small  expense,  you 
not  only  sell  an  extra  value  but  you  gain  one  for  your¬ 
self  in  winning  the  goodwill  of  a  customer  whose  trade 
will  grow  more  important  as  lime  goes  by. 

*  *  * 

A  smart  store  in  New  York  this  spring  devoted  a 
whole  bank  of  windows  to  the  life  of  a  New  York 
woman  as  she  grew  from  a  debutante  to  a  mother  .  .  . 
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correctly  gowned  from  start  to  finish,  and  the  children 
equally  well  turned  out  from  infancy  on.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  work  out  a  model  room  series  along 
these  lines,  showing  how  the  bride’s  home  grows  from 
a  one-room  apartment  to  a  full  sized  menage,  with  good 
quality  pieces  from  the  start  and  nothing  discarded  as 
worn  out  or  inharmonious. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Lessons  and  lectures  in  interior  decorating  are  an 
extra  value,  and  if,  recognizing  the  times  for  what  they 
are,  you  concentrate  on  the  inexpensive  tricks  that 
change  a  room,  you  will  encourage  customers  instead 
of  frightening  them  away.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing 
that  so  much  of  the  advice  and  information  that  is  given 
on  decoration  only  serves  to  convince  the  customer  that 
everything  she  has  is  hopelessly  wrong,  and  since  she 
can’t  refurnish  on  a  large  scale,  she  might  as  well  put 
off  the  whole  thing  a  while  longer.  Another  thing  that 
simply  enrages  a  woman  is  to  have  an  advertiser  or 
writer  condescendingly  say  that  something  is  inexpen¬ 
sive  when  it  definitely  isn’t.  The  women’s  magazines 
which  go  into  comparatively  low  income  homes,  and 
which  usually  do  such  excellent  work,  are  the  worst 
sinners  in  this  respect.  “How  I  Changed  My  Living 
Room  at  the  Trifling  Cost  of  $150’’  is  a  theme  that 
leaves  the  average  homemaker  cold.  If  she  has  $150 
to  spend,  it’s  no  trifle,  and  she  expects  to  do  big  things 
with  it.  But  if  it’s  a  sale  of  $25  th.at’s  at  stake,  and 
you  have,  in  lectures  or  advertising,  thrown  in  gratuit¬ 
ous  suggestions  about  rearrangement  of  furniture,  clear¬ 
ing  the  mantel  piece  and  introducing  pots  of  ivy  into 
the  room,  you  really  haven’t  put  more  effort  into  the 
sale  than  it’s  worth,  and  in  addition  you’ve  won  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  will  come  back  when  she’s  ready  to  spend 
more  money. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  budget  advice  service  is  high  up  on  the  list 
of  extra  values.  Wanamaker’s  $600  bride’s  apartment, 
with  all  the  items  priced  in  intelligent  relation  to  each 
otlier,  is  the  latest  development  of  this  very  effective 
budgeting  service.  But  truly  the  best  thing  about  the 
whole  idea  as  Wanamaker’s  works  it  out  has  been  the 
intelligence  which  went  into  the  advertising.  Wana¬ 
maker’s  showed  that  it  was  prepared  to  do  the  custom¬ 
er’s  thinking  for  her,  that  it  understood  the  budget 
problem  and  saw  no  reason  for  treating  it  with  any¬ 
thing  but  friendliness  and  respect.  The  bargain  angle 
was  never  stressed,  but  there  was  present  the  definite 
implication  that  the  customer  valued  quality  above 
everything,  and  that  intelligent  selection  was  the  im- 
ixjrtant  factor  in  keeping  within  a  budget. 

Display 

There  has  been  some  interest  displayed  recently  in 
combining  ready-to-wear  and  home  furnishings  mer¬ 
chandise  in  window  displays.  When  the  main  theme  is 
ready-to-wear  and  the  home  furnishings  merchandise 
is  used  for  background,  this  is  fine,  not  detracting  from 
the  ready-to-wear  and  occasionally  creating  interest  in 
the  other  merchandise.  But  not  long  ago  in  New  York 
a  furniture  store  had  the  idea  of  using  living  manne¬ 
quins  in  its  window  displays,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
in  anyone’s  mind  that  the  trick  served  to  distract  atten¬ 


tion  completely  from  the  merchandise.  In  a  .smaller 
degree,  the  same  holds  true  for  inanimate  mannequins, 
and  the  idea  of  using  any  ready-to-wear  display  in  a 
window  devoted  primarily  to  homefurnishings  merchan¬ 
dise  is  almost  certainly  not  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  lots  of  extra  value  ideas  can  be 
incorporated  into  display.  Barker  Bros,  this  spring 
devoted  a  bank  of  windows  to  illustrating  the  sound 
construction  of  its  homefurnishings  merchandise,  and 
the  windows  included  active  demonstrations. 

Displays  that  show  watercolors  of  decorative  schemes, 
with  swatches,  or  in  window  displays  with  yardage  of 
the  fabrics  used  and  one  or  two  pieces  of  furniture  to 
indicate  the  type  of  decoration,  are  simple  to  do  and 
offer  the  customer  extra  value  in  ideas. 

Frequently  it  is  possible  to  tie  up  displays  with  popu¬ 
lar  motion  pictures.  If  “Gone  with  the  Wind’’  ever 
arrives  on  the  screen,  it  will  be  a  gold  mine  for  stores 
with  stocks  of  late  18th  century  American  and  Vic¬ 
torian.  Sometimes  stores  wait  to  have  these  tie-ups 
handed  to  them  by  some  outside  publicity  agency,  but 
that  hardly  seems  necessary.  People  do  look  at  the 
decorations  in  the  movies,  and  sometimes  they  even 
think  that  they’d  love  to  have  a  room  like  that.  By 
"like”  they  don’t  necessarily  mean  identical.  “Blue¬ 
beard’s  Eighth  Wife”  had  some  breathtaking  modern 
interiors;  “Test  Pilot”  had  a  modest  but  charming  liv¬ 
ing  room  in  the  traditional  fashion.  Some  time  a  store 
might  be  able  to  work  out  an  ad  with  stills  from  the 
motion  pictures  side  by  side  with  photos  of  its  model 
rooms  and  copy  suggesting  that  settings  of  the  same 
type  are  on  display  in  its  model  rooms. 

*  *  ★ 

There’s  really  no  point  in  going  on  with  these  obser¬ 
vations.  The  mind  that  starts  to  work  on  the  extra  value 
theme,  whether  the  extra  value  is  achieved  in  the  actual 
item  or  in  the  interest,  satisfaction  or  confidence  the 
customer  gains  when  the  item  is  presented,  can  keep  on 
turning  out  suggestions  for  a  long  time.  But  if  there 
is  one  plea  that  can  and  should  be  made  by  a  reporter 
whose  absorbing  business  it  is  to  watch  what  both  the 
stores  and  the  manufacturers  are  doing,  it’s  this :  have 
confidence  in  your  ideas  and  try  them  out.  It’s  fine  for 
ideas  to  originate  in  the  advertising  department,  and 
many  excellent  ideas  do,  but  you,  the  buyer,  see  and 
hear  and  knozv.  Sometimes  this  knowing  is  so  much  a 
part  of  the  buyer  that  his  smart  merchandising  ideas 
seem  to  him  too  obvious  to  put  into  execution,  or  with 
the  figures  about  turnover  and  profits  always  weighing 
him  down,  he  loses  his  enthusiasm  for  his  stock.  He 
stops  seeing  it,  except  in  terms  of  statistics.  And  the 
de])artment  that  relies  entirely  on  copywriters  to  get 
the  customer’s  point  of  view  is  sunk.  Copywriters  can’t 
possibly  know  as  much  about  furniture  as  buyers  do. 
So  here’s  to  the  buyer  who  keeps  looking  for  the  selling 
appeal,  the  use  appeal,  in  his  merchandise ;  who  jots 
down  all  his  ideas,  big  and  small,  and  discusses  these 
with  the  advertising  and  display  departments  as  en¬ 
thusiastically  as  he  discusses  the  question  of  his  space 
quota;  who  placards  his  department  with  really  intelli¬ 
gent  selling  messages;  and  sees  that  his  salespeople 
have  a  story  to  tell  about  the  extra  value  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise  in  use. 

—HELEN  MULHERN 
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Readers  Make  a  Pubucation 


That  Is  Why  THE  BULLETIN  Is  Outstanding  .  . 

'^HERE  are  two  most  important  questions  which  must  be 
answered  about  any  publication.  They  are : — 
l_WHO  ARE  ITS  READERS? 

2— HOW  DO  THEY  READ  IT? 

The  only  real  importance  any  publication  can  have  must  come 
from  its  READERS.  To  all  publishers  there  is  temptation  to 
become  obsessed  with  the  importance  of  their  own  publications, 
in  their  own  right,  and  forget  that  they  only  borrow  their  impor¬ 
tance  from  the  importance  of  their  readers. 

HOW  do  readers  READ  a  publication?  Are  they  “sub¬ 
scribers”  or  readers?  Have  they  subscribed  because  they  were 
high-pressured  by  a  circulation  agent?  Is  each  succeeding  issue 
a  reminder  of  how  little  interested  they  are,  or  do  they  greet 
every  new  issue  as  one  of  the  vital  tools  of  their  business?  Do 
they  thumb  it  idly  and  look  at  the  pictures  or  do  they  carefully 
read  it  for  the  sake  of  the  ideas  and  information  it  brings?  Is  it 
“one  of  those  things”  or  an  actual  influence  upon  their  daily  busi¬ 
ness  life? 

Self-praise  has  never  yet  been  bottled  and  sold  for  expensive 
perfume.  It  is  more  impressive  to  let  others  answer  these  two 
important  questions  to  which  every  publication  sooner  or  later 
must  be  subjected.  WHO  then  are  the  READERS  of  THE 
BULLETIN  and  HOW  do  they  READ  it? 


Circulation 

THE  BULLETIN 

321/2% 

Publication  A 

551^% 

Publication  B 

38% 

Publication  C 

36% 

Publication  D 

31% 

Publication  E 

19% 

Publication  F 

Z2Wc 

Publiciition  G 

4% 

Reader  Value 


THE  BULLETIN 

56% 

Publication  A 

221/2% 

Publication  B 

36% 

Publication  C 

20% 

Publication  D 

27% 

Publication  E 

28% 

Publication  F 

8% 

Publication  C 

0 

/^NE  large  outside  and  entirely-disinterested  agency  wanted  to  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions  as  they  concerned  THE  BULLETIN  and  so  it  carried  on  an  independ¬ 
ent  survey  to  find  out.  THE  BULLETIN  did  not  even  know  the  study  was  being  made. 

The  two  boxes  on  this  page  indicate  what  that  agency  learned.  It  sent  a  list  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  publications  in  this  field  to  the  Merchandise  Managers  of  a  large  number  of  department 
stores  and  asked  them  to  check  the  publications  which  came  regularly  to  them  AND  TO 
DOUBLE-CHECK  THE  PERIODICAL  THEY  CONSIDERED  “MOST  INTEREST¬ 
ING  AND  WORTHWHILE.” 

ONE  THIRD  OF  ALL  REPLIES  SINGLE-CHECKED  THE  BULLETIN  and  56 
PERCENT  of  BULLETIN  READERS  DOUBLE-CHECKED  THE  BULLETIN  as 
“MOST  INTERESTING  AND  WORTH  WHILE.” 

THE  BULLETIN  Borrows  Its  Importance  from  Its  Readers  .  . 

\ 


AND  ITS  READERS  ARE  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO 
DO  THE  IMPORTANT  JOBS  IN  THE  RETAIL  TRADE 


Introducing  — 

ALAN  A.  WELLS 

The  new  manager  of  the 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


JrTLAN  WELLS  needs  no  introduction  to  many  members  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division.  As  a  former  Advertising  Manager  of  Macy's  and  Stem's, 
New  York,  and  Gimbel's,  Philadelphia,  he  is  favorably  known,  personally  or 
by  reputation,  throughout  the  fraternity. 

He  brings  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  a  broad  knowledge 
of  retail  affairs,  publicity  experience,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  be  helpful. 
He  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Tom  Robb  and  well  eguipped  to  carry  on  the 
constructive  research  work  instituted  by  Mr.  Robb. 

I  am  confident  that  the  work  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  will  go  forward 
under  Mr.  Wells'  experienced  leadership.  His  cordial  personality  will  wel¬ 
come  members  to  headquarters.  Call  upon  him  freely  for  the  information, 
advice  and  service,  which  he  is  able  and  happy  to  render. 

ANDREW  CONNOLLY, 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


I  TAKE  over  my  Sales  Promotion  duties  at  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  with  special  en¬ 
thusiasm  ! 

First,  there  is  the  challenge  to  maintain  the  many  activities  of  the  division 
at  their  present  efficiency.  It  will  be  sound  satisfaction  to  achieve  that. 

But,  of  course,  I  have  ambitions  to  expand  existing  uses  and  develop  new 
ones.  Toward  the  achievement  of  these  ends  my  own  contribution  must  be 
relatively  small;  the  cooperation  of  member  stores  is  the  determining  factor. 

I  naturally  seek  that  cooperation.  It  has  already  been  given  abundantly 
by  the  management  and  co-workers  of  the  staff,  by  the  Sales  Promotion 
committees,  and  by  the  executives  of  stores  contacted  so  far.  I  am  told  it 
may  be  confidently  expected  of  the  entire  membership. 

As  my  quid  pro  quo  I  offer  assurance  of  sustained  effort,  prompt  attention 
to  each  request,  and  thorough  interest  in  every  method  of  promoting  sales 
profitably. 

ALAN  A.  WELLS 
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The  Embarcadero,  San  Francisco,  from  Tele¬ 
graph  Hill.  The  World’s  Fair  in  the  distance. 


The  Great  West — and  Home  Again 

•  Second  cind  concluding  installment  of  the  story 
of  a  memorable  visit  with  members  in  the  West 

By  LEW  HAHN 


The  Pacific  coast  has  l)een  having  a  good  deal  more 
of  labor  experience  than  have  other  sections  of  the 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  come 
from  the  great  area  of  continental  United  States  of 
America  that  one  section  some  times  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  proving  ground  from  the  experience  of  which  the 
remainder  of  the  country  may  profit.  If  this  has  been 
the  case  with  the  lal)or  problem  as  it  has  demonstrated 
itself  on  the  Pacific  coast,  however,  I  am  doubtful 
whether  we  may  read  any  very  clear  lesson  from  what 
has  been  going  on  in  that  region. 

In  1937,  when  I  visited  the  western  coast,  I  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  to  find  the  sixteen  leading  hotels  of 
the  city  fast  closed  by  a  lalx)r  altercation.  This  year 
we  were  more  fortunate  and  exjjerienced  no  difficulty 
in  securing  comfortable  accommodations  at  the  St. 
Francis.  Since  then  the  stores  of  San  Francisco  have 
had  their  labor  difficulties  and  have  settled  them  tem¬ 
porarily  at  least  with  an  agreement  with  the  union. 
What  the  final  outcome  of  the  newer  labor  demands 
will  be  one  can  only  guess.  Throughout  the  cities  of  the 


Coa.st  interest  is  strong  in  the  labor  question  and  in 
each  city  there  is  a  disposition  to  feel  that  other  Coast 
communities  have  not  handled  their  problem  as  well 
as  might  have  been  done. 

Probably  the  truth  is  that  each  locality  has  had  its 
si)ecial  problems,  and  its  own  considerations,  and  each 
has  done  as  well  as  could  have  been  exi)ected.  So  far 
as  San  Francisco  is  concerned  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  some  of  the  best  merchants  of  the  city  have 
been,  and  still  are,  giving  their  time  and  experience 
without  stint  to  the  common  task  of  creating  increas¬ 
ingly  satisfactory  labor  relationships.  Folks  back  east 
would  do  well  to  withhold  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom 
which  has  been  displayed  in  labor  matters  on  the  (xiast 
until  they  are  sure  they  have  had  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  all  the  conditions.  Beyond  the  basic  con¬ 
viction  that  no  matter  ever  is  settled  until  it  is  settled 
in  the  right  way.  I  have  no  definite  point  of  view  on 
what  has  been  happening. 

At  any  rate,  the  hotels  are  open  and  the  ^itores  are 
open  and  San  Francisco  again  generates  that  charm 
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which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  possibly  springs  from 
the  romantic  days  of  its  founding  plus  the  lightness  of 
spirit  which  has  come  from  the  admixture  of  so  consid¬ 
erable  a  proportion  of  the  Spanish  and  French  in  its 
earlier  population.  San  Francisco,  with  its  sunny  at¬ 
mosphere  temj^ered  by  the  fogs  which  can  so  swiftly 
roll  into  the  city,  is  a  never  palling  delight.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  with  its  always  cool  evenings,  its  hilly  streets,  its 
gay  and  colorful  flower  stalls;  its  tall  buildings  crown¬ 
ing  its  famous  hills,  invites  one  in  every  direction.  Its 
comfortable  hotels,  its  gracious  clubs  and  its  excellent 
restaurants  offer  rest  and  cheer  to  the  wearied  sight¬ 
seer.  One  really  should  spend  at  least  a  month  in  San 
Francisco  in  order  merely  to  Ijegin  to  appreciate  it. 
Joined  in  every  direction  as  the  city  now  is  by  its  great 
new  bridges,  the  long  series  of  spans  to  Oakland  across 
the  bay,  and  the  Golden  Gate  bridge  offering  easy  access 
to  Marin  county  with  its  famous  Redwood  Highway,  it 
offers  more  of  attraction  than  ever  before. 

We  slipped  quietly  into  the  city  and  were  at  our 
quarters  in  the  hotel  before  ever  our  good  friend  Denis 
Donohoe,  managing  director  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  knew  we  had  arrived.  Unfortunately, 
Denis  had  expected  us  at  another  depot  and  had  waited 
for  us  there. 


We  met  him  just  as  he  was  passing  along  the  mezzanine 
in  the  store  and  the  pleasure  we  felt  at  the  meeting  apH 
parently  was  mutual.  Time  has  not  changed  him  much 
although  respect  for  his  octogenarian  status  obliges 
him  to  take  business  less  seriously  than  he  once  did. 
His  fund  of  interesting  stories  not  only  is  undiminished 
but  he  had  added  many  since  last  I  saw  him.  Some  years 
ago.  because  he  seemed  to  l)e  the  one  merchant  who  had 
courage  to  speak  to  the  point  to  a  w(«nan  customer 
whose  returns  of  purchases  were  an  enduring  aggrava¬ 
tion  to  all  the  leading  stores  of  the  city,  the  merchants 
once  honored  him  with  a  special  dinner.  It  was  natural 
therefore  that  we  should  speak  of  the  returns  problem 
and  that  Dave  should  tell  us  an  experience  he  once  had 
which  would  be  hard  to  l)eat. 

Time  to  Consider 

Many  years  ago  when  he  was  in  Europe  he  bought 
a  coat  of  baby  Irish  lace  which  he  thought  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  selling.  However,  the  coat  stuck. 
Finally  he  reduced  its  price  to  his  landed  cost,  some 
$250.  It  still  lingered  in  stock.  One  morning  a  woman 
whom  he  recognized  as  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man  came 
into  the  store  and.  while  he  was  chatting  with  her,  he 
told  her  he  had  a  very  beautiful  coat  which  he  would  like 


Col.  Robert  Roos, 
Roos  Bros.,  one 
of  San  Francisco’s 
leading  spirits. 


Dave  Livingston, 
Livingston  Bros., 
San  Francisco.  Al¬ 
though  past  80, 
he  is  still  a  re¬ 
tailer. 


Reassuring  a  Member  of  Our  Cast 

Some  of  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  the  traveler  out 
of  the  way,  we  sallied  forth  to  make  our  first  call,  on 
Col.  Robert  Roos,  of  Roos  Bros.,  and  found  his  fine 
and  successful  specialty  shop  undergoing  extensive  al¬ 
terations  and  enlargement.  Bob  Roos  we  found  in  his 
office  and  apparently  more  than  usually  glad  to  see  us 
as  he  was  committed  to  s])eak  that  evening  in  our 
nation-wide  broadcast.  Ctnning  at  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  he  was  convinced  that  the  s|)eakers  in  the  East 
l)rohably  would  run  over  their  allotted  time  and  crowd 
him  out.  That  he  was  not  crowded  out  and  that  he 
employed  his  five  minutes  to  especially  good  advantage 
by  saying  succinctly  and  forcefully  a  number  of  things 
which  were  plain  common  sense,  all  those  who  heard 
the  broadcast  will  bear  witness. 

In  San  Francisco  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  call 
on  my  old  friend  Dave  Livingston,  of  Livingston  Bros. 


to  show  her.  He  brought  out  the  lace  coat  and  she 
iKmght  it.  One  day,  twenty-eight  years  later,  he  saw 
the  same  woman  come  into  the  store  with  a  package. 
He  had  not  seen  her  in  all  the  intervening  time.  She 
had  changed  but  little,  however,  and  he  recognized  her 
at  once.  She  came  up  to  him  and  said : 

“Mr.  Livingston,  many  years  ago  I  bought  a  lace 
coat  from  you,  do  you  remember?" 

“I  do,”  he  answered. 

"Well,”  she  said,  “I  have  never  taken  it  out  of  the 
box  since  that  day.  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  think 
I  can  return  it  now  and  get  my  money,  back,  but  I 
thought  jierhaps  you  would  take  it  back  in  exchange 
for  merchandise  I  can  use  now.” 

“Madam,”  he  answered,  “it  has  taken  you  28  years 
to  make  up  your  mind  to  return  this  garment.  To  be 
fair  you  must  allow  me  28  years  to  decide  whether  I’ll 
take  it  back.” 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Planning  and  Management  in  a 
Modem  Wrapping  Department 

By  GARLAND  O.  SHORTT 
Service  Manager,  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOW  many  store  owners  and 
executives  of  today  realize  the 
importance  of  the  wrapping 
department  or  that  they  have  such 
a  department  in  their  store  until  a 
complaint  is  received  pertaining  to 
this  particular  division?  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  operation  is  a  very 
important  one  and  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  such  more  and  more  each  year ; 
first,  because  of  the  expense  at¬ 
tached,  next,  because  of  the  un¬ 
limited  possibilities  of  advertising 
and  building  goodwill  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  However,  many  stores  are 
not  inclined  to  practice  this  theory. 
As  a  rule,  the  wrapping  department 
is  pushed  off  in  the  darkest,  most 
remote  corner  of  the  basement  or 
some  other  location  equally  as  bad. 


This  is  done  because  people  do  not 
realize  the  importance  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  and  are  not  awake  to  the  possi¬ 
ble  savings  in  dollars  and  cents  that 
can  be  effected  under  the  proper 
conditions. 

In  order  to  have  a  good  wrapping 
department  that  operates  efficiently 
and  economically,  three  things  are 
necessary:  1.  The  proper  personnel. 
2.  The  layout  of  the  department.  3. 
Proper  training  and  system  for 
handling  merchandise. 

Personnel  Selection 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
need  for  the  proper  personnel.  After 
visiting  a  number  of  stores,  I  found 
the  personnel  had  certainly  been 
overlooked.  In  many  cases  I  noticed 


people  who  were  not  useful  anywhere 
else  in  the  store  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  wrapping  department 
as  a  last  resort  and  were  kept  there 
because  wrapping  was  not  felt  im¬ 
portant.  However,  I  disagree  with 
this  principle  entirely.  I  think  the 
wrapper  or  packer  should  be  just 
as  smart  and  intelligent  as  the  sales¬ 
people  inasmuch  as  we  expect  them 
to  catch  the  mistakes  and  errors 
made  by  the  latter.  In  our  store  a 
good  percentage  of  our  wrappers 
and  packers  have  been  with  us  from 
three  to  ten  years.  These  people  are 
not  kept '  in  this  division  because 
they  are  not  capable  of  doing  a 
bigger  job,  but  because  we  feel  we 
have  selected  people  who  are  fitted 
to  these  jobs  and  they  are  as  valu¬ 
able  to  us  here  as  they  would  be  in 
any  other  position  in  which  we 
might  put  them. 

The  natural  question  in  your  mind 
is  probably  this:  Why  are  these 
people  willing  to  stay  in  these  jobs? 

I  will  give  you  my  answer  to  this. 
We  try  in  every  way  possible  to 
make  our  employees  feel  they  are  a 
vital  part  of  this  organization  and 
make  them  satisfied  with  their  work, 
and  certainly  by  doing  this  we  may 
expect  in  return  a  lietter  quality  and 
a  greater  quantity  of  work  than  we 
could  possibly  obtain  otherwise; 

The  first  thought  that  enters  my 
mind  in  order  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  have  the  jdace  and  conditions 
under  which  they  are  working  the 
very  best.  In  our  Central  Wrap  we 
have  done  many  things  to  make  the 
layout  convenient  and  as  clean  as 
])ossible  in  order  to  accomplish  this. 
Whenever  it  is  needed,  we  repaint 
the  department,  walls,  ceilings  and 
wrapping  units.  The  people  in  this 
division  help  work  out  the  color 
schemes  and  do  almost  entirely  the 
upkeep  job  in  general.  We  have  cer¬ 
tain  people  assigned  to  different 
jobs,  such  as  one  man  to  replace  all 
electric  light  bulbs,  fuses,  and  turn 
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Layout  of 
Department 


A.  Double  wrapping  units 

B.  Space  for  packages 

C.  Single  line  wrapping  units 

D.  Shelves  over  desk  for  packages 

E.  Gift  wrapping  units 

F.  Shelves  over  gift  wrapping  units 

G.  Two  way  conveyors 

H.  One  way  conveyor 

I.  Spiral  package  chute 

(From  1st  to  6th  Floor) 


ivcy 

J.  Slide  to  sorting  table 

K.  C.O.D.  and  Will  Call  table 

L.  Sorting  table 

M.  Shelves  for  Employees’  packages  and  errors 

N.  Storage  space  for  package  hampers 

O.  Supervisor’s  desk 

P.  ’Phones 

Q.  Wrappers,  packers,  and  salesperson’s  error 
chart;  pencil  sharpener 

R.  Bulletin  Board  and  Time  Cards 


conveyors  on  and  off,  another  to 
polish  fire  extinguishers  three  times 
a  week,  another  to  clean  all  finger 
marks  off  doors  and  walls,  and  so 
on  down  the  line.  This  only  re¬ 
quires  a  very  few  minutes  and  is 
generally  done  upon  entering  the 
store  in  the  morning.  Some  of  our 
men  re-cover  our  wrapping  units 
whenever  necessary  and  keep  them 
in  repair.  Each  person  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  cleanliness  of  his  own 
unit  and  once  each  week  we  have 
what  we  call  house  cleaning  day, 
when  all  wrapping  units  are  washed 
and  waxed.  The  floor  is  also 
mopijed  once  every  week.  All  sweep¬ 
ing  is  done  by  packers ;  each  man  is 
allotted  a  certain  section  and  sweeps 
it  as  many  times  a  day  as  necessary. 
Each  worker  is  furnished  with  a 
conveniently  located  trash  container, 
so  there  is  no  necessity  of  throwing 
trash,  waste  paper  or  string  on  the 
floor.  With  a  very  small  amount  of 
training  along  housekeeping  lines, 
plus  a  system  for  doing  it,  we  find 
that  most  people  do  an  excellent 
job  of  housekeeping.  Congeniality 
certainly  enters  into  this  department 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  de¬ 
partment  in  the  store.  All  of  our 
people  are  very  friendly  and  on  the 
best  of  terms.  Occasionally  on  hir¬ 
ing  new  help  we  find  some  one  who 
does  not  have  this  feeling.  We  take 
immediate  steps  to  correct  this,  and 
if  we  find  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
person  is  immediately  replaced.  It 
is  only  through  the  good  feeling  and 
cooperation  existing  in  this  group 
that  we  have  been  able  to  keep  down 
expenses  to  what  we  feel  is  a  low 
level. 


Layout  and  Equipment 

In  most  stores  you  see  the  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  modernizing,  changing 
and  redecorating  with  the  idea  of 
getting  more  business  or  doing  a 
l)etter  job.  However,  the  wrapping 
department  is  usually  forgotten, 
never  remodeled,  never  repaired  or 
painted,  with  no  thought  given  to  a 
layout  that  would  help  to  increase 
efficiency  or  make  employees  better 
satisfied  on  this  particular  job.  With 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  each  year 
in  labor  and  supplies,  certainly  some 
consideration  should  be  shown  this 
department.  A  few  years  ago  we 
decided  to  change  the  location  of  our 
wrapping  department.  In  planning 
for  a  new  layout  we  found  we  were 
able  to  cut  our  space  in  half.  In 
this  we  have  a  tw^  way  conveyor 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  also  a  conveyor  running 
to  the  spiral  chute  which  covers  the 
entire  building  on  one  side,  another 
conveyor  running  to  another  spiral 
chute  covering  the  other  side  of  the 
building.  With  this  system  of  con¬ 
veyors  and  chutes,  much  hauling  and 
handling  by  man  power  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  Tbe  amount  of  space  we 
ojjerate  in  is  not  large  but  is  very 
compact  so  that  no  space  is  wasted. 
We  have  one  section  that  is  devoted 
entirely  to  gift  wrapping ;  these 
desks  contain  only  supplies  for 
wrapping  gifts. 

We  have  given  quite  some  thought 
to  lighting,  inasmuch  as  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  located  in  the  basement,  and 
in  order  to  have  good  working  con¬ 
ditions  light  is  a  very  important  fac¬ 
tor.  The  problem  was  solved  by 
lighting  the  whole  space  in  general 


rather  than  individual  lights  for  one 
or  two  people.  With  this  general 
lighting,  it  compares  favorably  with 
a  well  lighted  selling  department. 

Some  merchandise  is  brought 
down  from  the  floor  by  truck,  some 
by  conveyor.  It  is  then  sorted  into 
classifications  where  each  wrapper 
or  packer  has  the  proper  supplies  for 
handling  his  particular  merchandise. 
After  it  is  wrapped,  it  all  goes  back 
on  the  conveyor  and  down  to  the 
sorting  table.  The  wrapping  unit  is 
small.  However,  it  accommodates 
two  people,  one  on  each  side,  and 
you  will  see  in  the  photograph  that 
the  trash  container  under  the  outside 
shelf  is  between  the  two  people. 
This,  we  feel,  is  very  necessary  in 
order  to  do  a  good  housekeeping 
job.  Each  desk  or  wrapping  station 
is  equipped  with  what  we  call  a 
packer’s  supply  box.  We  had  some 
difficulty  in  controlling  packers’  sup¬ 
plies  and  felt  there  was  some  waste. 
However,  with  this  box  there  is  no 
waste  whatsoever.  Each  person  is 
limited  to  a  certain  quantity  as  the 
box  will  hold  only  a  day’s  supply. 
Included  in  this  unit  are  the  packer’s 
number  stamp,  knife  and  pencil. 
This  has  been  found  very  useful 
when  bringing  in  new  help;  each 
one  is  given  a  box  and  sent  to  his 
station. 

Personnel  Training 

No  matter  how  good  the  person¬ 
nel  may  be,  without  the  proper 
training  they  certainly  cannot  ac¬ 
complish  a  satisfactory  or  economi¬ 
cal  job.  On  entering  our  store  in  the 
morning,  wrappers  and  packers  re¬ 
port  directly  to  the  Central  Wrap 
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Packer’s  supply  box  with  a  day’s  supply  of  materials. 


where  they  sign  in  on  a  time  sheet. 
This  is  done  so  the  supervisor  can 
check  the  sheets  for  absentees  and 
replace  them  before  store  opening. 
These  people  also  check  out  at  store 
closing  and  turn  in  their  packers 
stubs  for  the  day.  We  keep  a  pro¬ 
duction  record  showing  the  number 
of  packages  wrapped  daily ;  this  is 
watched  carefully  in  order  that  it 
may  be  kept  up  to  standard.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  this,  we  keep  an  error 
chart  posted  daily  by  the  super¬ 
visor’s  desk  in  our  wrapping  de¬ 
partment  showing  the  number  and 
kind  of  errors  each  wrapper  or 
packer  makes.  This  is  broken  down 
into  twenty-four  classifications  and 
certainly  has  eliminated  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  errors  formerly  made  by 
these  people.  Also,  on  this  chart  is 
a  space  showing  the  number  of 
salespersons’  errors  caught  daily  by 
each  packer,  which  gives  us  a  very 
clear  picture  of  the  kind  of  job  be¬ 
ing  done  by  the  individual. 

We  have  organized  a  method  for 
training  that  we  feel  is  very  effective. 
A  packing  clinic  is  held  every  Satur¬ 
day  morning  during  normal  and  busy 
times.  Through  the  slow  months  our 
schedule  is  every  other  Saturday 
morning.  The  classes  last  from  one 
to  two  hours.  We  take  a  different 
group  of  wrappers  and  packers  each 
time  and  have  them  submit  packages 
wrapped  in  a  better  or  less  exjjen- 
sive  way.  In  addition,  each  person 
is  instructed  to  bring  in  ideas  about 
wrapping  any  new  items  that  have 
been  put  in  stock.  The  Buyers, 
Assistant  Buyers  and  Floormen  are 
asked  to  give  us  any  new  items  that 
are  put  in  stock  so  we  may  be  able 
to  set  up  a  standard  method  for 


wrapping  any  new  merchandise 
coming  into  the  store.  I  have  never 
undertaken  anything  with  such 
gratifying  results.  Every  wrapper, 
packer  and  stock  man  in  the  store 
and  warehouses  attends  these  meet¬ 
ings  and  without  exception  new 
employees  as  well  as  the  older  ones 
have  all  taken  a  genuine  interest  in 
this  training,  and  I  have  yet  been 
unable  to  find  any  one  who  did  not 
contribute  something.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  of  the  ideas  are  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  certainly  the  spirit  and' 
cooperation  with  which  we  are  now 
working  arc  something  that  cannot 
be  valued  too  highly.  Each  and 
every  one  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  his  problems  in  packing. 
On  each  new  method  presented  for 
packing,  we  figure  the  cost  of  the 
old  way  against  the  cost  of  the  new 
method.  In  some  cases  the  savings 
have  been  as  high  as  seventy  per 
cent  on  a  single  package.  The  wrap- 
jjing  of  gifts  plays  a  very  important 
])art  in  our  training.  .All  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  instructed  how  to  wrap  gifts, 
but  we  have  a  small  number  of 
])eople  who  specialize  in  wrapping 
gifts  only. 

We  spend  quite  some  time  at  these 
meetings  and  at  other  times  training 
our  people  to  improve  their  jobs  as 
this  is  naturally  the  most  important 
function  of  any  wrapping  department. 
In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  these 
meetings,  although  we  feel  it  is  not 
necessary,  we  award  cash  prizes  for 
the  new  ideas  and  methods  we  accept 
and  use.  At  some  of  our  recent 
meetings,  the  President,  General 
Manager  and  Store  Manager  of  our 
firm  attended  and  spoke,  to  let  the 
wrappers  and  packers  know  they 


feel  and  appreciate  the  imiwrtance  of 
their  efforts.  This  certainly  goes  a 
long  way  with  a  group  of  this  kind. 
It  makes  them  feel  they  are  a  real 
part  of  the  store  and  not  forgotten 
as  is  the  case  many  times. 

We  found  it  very  difficult  to  train 
new  iieople  at  Christmas  time  in  re¬ 
gard  to  sizes  of  gift  boxes.  They 
seemed  to  be  able  to  memorize  a 
few  sizes  but  did  not  recognize  the 
boxes  after  memorizing  the  sizes. 
We  had  printed  a  list  of  all  box 
sizes,  the  numlier  of  each  box,  the 
quantity  i)er  package,  and  a  list  of 
the  items  each  box  was  used  for. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  set  up  a  gift 
box  layout  where  each  box  was  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  board  similar  to  a  black- 
Ixjard.  On  the  front  of  each  l)ox 
was  printed  the  box  number  and 
size.  We  find  by  giving  each  new 
wrapper  or  i^acker  our  lx)x  list  and 
allowing  him  to  go  to  our  box  lK)ard 
and  study  all  of  these  boxes,  he  is 
able  to  get  a  mental  picture  of  the 
boxes  in  relation  to  sizes  and  num¬ 
bers.  This  method  has  proven  very 
successfurand  in  a  very  short  peri¬ 
od  of  time  new  people  can  he  taught 
all  of  the  sizes  and  their  correct  use. 

Advertising  Value  of  Service 

The  byword  of  stores  today  is  to 
sell  more  merchandise  and  do  a 
bigger  business,  but  in  every  store 
we  have  something  to  sell  which  is 
not  recognized.  By  that  I  mean  Ser¬ 
vice.  Some  one  once  told  me  I  was 
over-service-conscious.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  can  be.  Many 
stores  sell  practically  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise  and  their  prices  as  a  rule 
are  conqietitive,  so  one  of  the  Ix'st 
incentives  that  any  store  has  to  offer 
is  good  service,  and  wrapping  and 
packing  certainly  play  a  most  vital 
part  in  this.  The  last  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  store  and  the  customer  is 
when  she  unwraps  the  package  in 
her  home  or  hands  it  to  some  one 
as  a  gift.  That  last  contact  can  be 
a  very  favorable  one  or  it  can  be  a 
very  unpleasant  one  for  a  customer. 
It  is  our  aim  to  do  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  our  merchandise  into  the 
customers’  hands  in  the  best  possible 
condition  liecause  we  feel  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  receiving  a  package  does 
appreciate  a  well  wrapjwd  package 
or  a  beautifully  wrapped  gift.  This 
is  not  only  giving  good  service  but 
certainly  has  advertising  value,  plus 
the  fact  that  it  is  building  goodwill 
for  the  store. 
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A  New  Apparel  Season  Begins 

•  Period  influences  dominate  a  dressy  mode  . . . 

The  Indo-Chinese  theme  is  on  its  way  in  .  .  . 

News  in  hats  and  accessories  . .  .  Fabric  trends 

By  BOBBE  DONNER 


The  fall  season  opens  with  a  new  surge  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  marked  changes  in  trends,  that  will  bear 
careful  watching.  Naturally  most  of  the  new  pre¬ 
sentations  reflect  the  ideas  brought  from  the  Paris  mid¬ 
season  collections,  which  despite  their  summery  charac¬ 
teristics,  introduce  those  subtle  changes  that  will  appear 
more  and  more  as  the  season  advances. 

The  most  important  influences  highlighted  were  in¬ 
spirations  from  the  fascinating  collections  shown  at  the 
recent  exhibits  at  the  Little  Galeria  Museum  covering 
three  hundred  years  of  fashions,  the  sixteenth,  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  There  were  whole  in¬ 
teriors  decorated  in  each  peri¬ 
od,  and  costumes  and  accesso¬ 
ries  had  been  assembled  that 
brought  back  vividly  the  flow¬ 
ery,  lacy  and  broidered  periods 
of  tbe  French  courts,  with  the 
rich  and  lavish  accents  of  those 
colorful  and  romantic  days. 

However  imix)rtantly  this  is 
affecting  today’s  market  pre¬ 
sentations,  the  next  influence 
definitely  on  its  way  is  the 
Oriental,  Indo-Chinese  note, 
which  is  already  cropping  up  in 
turbaned  millinery,  rich  gold, 
lace  and  embroideries  on  dark 
velvets  and  warm-toned  wool¬ 
ens. 

The  present  color  themes 
shown  in  the  greyed  tones  of 
the  summer  pastels  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  darker  range  of 
woolens,  soft  in  texture  and 
generally  much  smoother.  The 
gamut  of  grays  are  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  continue  widely 
used  in  combination  with  other 
colors  and  with  furs. 

The  tailored  suit,  an  old 
and  proud  perennial,  retains 
its  place  of  prominence  in  all 
Paris  collections  and  is  also 
well  represented  in  the  New 
York  market.  Such  leaders  as 
Worth  and  Vera  Borea  show 
many  outstanding  models,  with 


those  by  Worth  in  extremely  dressy  manner.  Vera 
Horea’s  informal  cocktail  and  dinner  suit  of  black 
l)i(iue  featured  all  over  soutache  embroidery.  Others 
were  of  tailored  laces,  coarse  nets  or  tiny  flowered 
printed  crepes  that  offset  the  groups  of  morning,  sport 
and  travel  suits  of  tweed,  heavy  linens  and  wools. 

Wraps  ran  in  length  from  the  short  bolero  and  jackets 
of  every  type  to  the  ever  popular  redingote.  Marcel 
Rochas  used  many  two-toned  jackets,  such  as  a  checked 
one  trimmed  with  braids  of  two  wools,  the  top  striped 
and  the  lower  solid.  \'^ertical  pockets,  shown  on  many 
of  his  coats,  are  finding  much  favor  here,  and  many 
lines  include  this  idea. 

A  great  variety  of  sheer  ma¬ 
terials,  particularly  lace,  ap¬ 
peared  in  practically  every  col¬ 
lection.  Schiaparelli  created  a 
charming  mousseline  patterned 
in  blue  flowers  for  the  trous¬ 
seau  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Kyra  of  Russia. 

Belong  offered  many  youth¬ 
ful  frocks  of  chiffon  and  tulle 
in  delicate  pastel  shades.  Cha¬ 
nel  had  an  embroidered  organ¬ 
die  with  narrow  ribbons.  Main- 
bocher  used  tulle,  organdie 
and  organza  printed  with  navy 
blue  irises  (see  photo).  White 
dominated  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  social  events,  and 
there  were  many  capes  of  white 
fox  on  chiffons  or  soft  white 
fleecy  woolens  resembling  those 
of  the  French  Zouaves. 

In  New  York,  openings  re¬ 
flect  all  these  and  more  and 
those  who  have  covered  Paris 
will  recognize  the  inimitable 
touches  seen  in  the  collections 
of  Bruyere,  who  introduced  the 
novelty  embroideries  suggest¬ 
ing  sculptured  relief  motifs 
and  the  square  fur  collarette 
that  when  worn  up  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  toque  by  a  jew¬ 
eled  clip.  Many  frocks  have 
embroideries  suggesting  vest- 


Mainbocher’s  lovely  summer  dinner  dress  in  white 
organza  printed  with  navy  blue  irises  with  navy  velvet 
ribbon  at  the  waistline  and  an  iris  corsage  of  navy 
velvet. 
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ees,  after  the  Breton  peasant  or 
Oriental  themes,  in  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  black  and  colors,  with 
many  separate  collarettes  also 
so  embroidered.  Various  coats 
of  deep  rose  shades,  short  and 
slim  or  long  were  finely  em¬ 
broidered  in  navy  or  black. 

Among  his  draped  evening 
gowns  one  featured  sequin 
embroidery,  and  a  long  front 
slit,  showing  the  legs  when 
walking. 

Callot  Soeurs  featured  a 
stunning  black  alpaca  suit 
with  two  small  white  flowers 
embroidered  on  the  turned 
back  revers,  and  a  white  surah 
coat  with  a  large  silver  fox 
collar  worn  over  a  gown  of 
black  surah.  Much  lace  was 
used  here  also.  In  one  case 
black  tulle  was  used  over  gold 
lame,  in  another  large  black 
lace  roses  were  appliqued  on  a 
rose  mousseline. 

Nina  Ricci  introduced  heavy 
relief  embroidery  in  green  on 
a  white  linen  suit.  Fitted  lace 
blouses  were  shown  for  wear 
with  tie-silk  suits.  Fullness 
came  to  the  front  in  many 
models.  Embroideries  and  ap¬ 
pliques  of  great  beauty  are 
shown  around  the  neck  and  on 
the  cuffs  of  many  black  as  well  as  light  colored  frocks. 
A  black  dinner  suit  in  satin  had  the  entire,,  front  em¬ 
broidered  with  rose  beads.  A  fall  woolen  suit  had  a 
straight,  short  coat  eased  at  the  back  with  a  deep  pleat. 
An  ostrich  feather  boa  in  blue  and  rose  shown  with  a 
sheer  chiffon  printed  in  the  same  tones,  indicated  the 
steadily  growing  acceptance  of  feathers  in  high  places. 
Silver  fox  bordered  a  very  short  loose  jacket,  topping 
an  elegant  lavender  heavy  net  ensemble.  The  draped 
and  manipulated  scarf,  another  well  sponsored  theme, 
was  developed  in  a  violet  frock  showing  a  purple  scarf 
twined  across  the  front  and  ending  in  a  sash. 

Lanvin’s  stunning  evening  tuxedo  suit  of  black  and 
white  print  had  silver  fox  epaulets  at  the  shoulders. 
Others  were  in  Oriental  styles  and  vivid  prints  with 
wide  taffeta  belts.  On  black  dresses  and  suits  this  crea¬ 
tor  uses  many  plastrons  of  white  lingerie.  A  cire  jersey 
ensemble  sports  a  short  boxy  jacket  bordered  witli 
leather,  suggesting  a  Spanish  influence. 

Chanel  continues  to  favor  Boleros,  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  laces,  ribbons  and  gold  cloque.  Much  lace  for 
collars  and  blouses  completes  her  woolen  suits.  One 
of  her  most  attractive  lace  gowns  showed  a  separate 
black  lace  shawl  and  long  fingerless  lace  mittens. 

One  of  the  major  Molyneux  successes  was  a  navy 
suit  of  woolens  with  the  short  sleeved  jacket  embroid¬ 
ered  with  enormous  white  Tulips  in  heavy  relief  on 
each  side  of  the  front. 

Fall  suggestions  from  Worth,  include  a  short  Astrak¬ 


han  jacket  with  a  high  belt 
disappearing  under  a  fold  at 
the  back. 

Lucien  Belong  is  another  one 
featuring  very  short  boleros, 
many  small  capes,  much  gold 
jewelry,  long  earrings  and 
heavy  bracelets  with  fine  chain¬ 
lets  attached  to  the  matching 
finger  rings. 

Alix  combined  two  colors 
in  many  woolen  ensembles, 
showed  loose  flowing  coats 
with  pleats  at  back,  with  the 
second  color  introduced  in  the 
pleat  inserts  and  repeated  on 
the  dresses.  One  cape  costume 
had  the  back  of  its  navy  cape 
in  lx)rdeaux  and  a  front  of  bor- 
deaux  on  its  navy  dress.  Deep 
cuffs  of  silver  fox  on  a  collar¬ 
less  smoke  gray  coat  were 
ravishing.  The  general  feeling 
in  most  of  her  dresses  stressed 
front  fullness. 

Paquin  outdid  himself  in  a 
gorgeous  evening  suit,  the 
dress  of  a  ruby  red  velour 
trimmed  with  an  enormous 
bouquet  of  red  geraniums — 
cloaked  from  shoulder  to  hem 
by  a  long  black  cajie.  The 
model  wore  red  geraniums  in 
her  hair.  Satin  incrustrations 
on  wool  in  a  spiral  effect  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  coat  with  a  large  billowing  silver  fox 
collar  and  sleeves  widening  towards  the  wrists. 

Lace  blouses  fitted  to  the  waist,  with  round  high 
collars  and  short  sleeves  are  sponsored  by  various  lead¬ 
ers  for  wear  with  suits. 

In  the  New  York  market,  back-to-school  and  attrac¬ 
tive  college  wardrobes  are  offered  by  several  makers 
with  the  emphasis  on  slim,  trim  and  boxy  silhouettes. 
Among  the  most  interesting  were  those  offered  by  one 
enterprising  manufacturer  who  is  offering  delightful 
fur  jacket  ensembles  of  Mendoza  beaver,  Chinese  kid 
and  finely  worked  lapin.  The  tailored  frocks  featured 
with  these  are  usually  cut  on  simple  straight  lines,  al¬ 
though  some  are  slightly  flared  and  a  few  retain  the 
circular  swing  all  around. 

One  ombred  Mendoza  beaver  jacket,  of  hip  length, 
tops  a  smoke  gray  flat  woolen  frock.  The  square  shoulder 
line,  well  emphasized,  swings  into  a  three  quarter  length 
sleeve.  Altogether  the  effect  is  singularly  slenderizing 
and  youthful.  Another  model  is  a  bit  longer,  has  tuxedo 
revers,  and  is  made  of  dark  brown  Mendoza  beaver. 
This  model  particularly  should  prove  the  answer  for 
the  business  and  college  girl  of  limited  means,  for  it  is 
equally  smart  and  practical  for  wear  with  her  tailored 
woolens,  with  soft  satins  or  velvet  and  over  the  sheer 
dance  or  informal  dinner  frock.  Well  made  and  expen¬ 
sive  looking,  it  is  planned  for  production  in  the  lower 
priced  brackets. 

For  travel,  school  and  hard  business  wear  the  man- 


Gronp  of  Crown  Tested  Rayon  Fabrics 


Upper  left:  Seeded  crepe  with  a  lustrous  finish.  From 
Bloomsburg  Silk  Mill. 

Left  center:  Cameron  of  Eleracht,  authentic  clan  plaid 
of  spun  rayon.  From  Charmette  Fabrics,  Inc. 

Lower  left:  Haircloth,  an  unusual  spun  rayon  with 
hairy  effect.  From  Cohn-Hall-Marx. 

Upper  right:  Super  Dovelyke,  an  attractive  spun  rayon 
sprint  of  the  challis  type.  From  Marvlo  Mills,  Inc. 

Center:  Alpakra,  a  spun  rayon  with  a  small,  neat  floral 
print.  From  Arthur  Beir  &  Company. 

Lower  right:  One  of  the  new  mat  jerseys  of  spun  rayon 
and  wool.  From  I.  A.  Wyner  &  Company. 
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SOLVE  THE  COLOR  PUZZLE! 


With  the  diversity  of  colors  offered  in  the  apparel  and  accessories 
market,  and  with  the  increased  interest  in  color  this  fall,  the  season's 
color  puzzle  will  be  a  hard  one  to  solve.  Why  let  your  buyers  wrestle 
with  it  single-handed  when  you  know  what  one  or  two  color  mistakes  may 
cost  you  in  lost  sales  and  added  markdowns?  Instead,  let  the  combined 
talents  of  a  remarkably  accurate  group  of  experts  guide  your  purchases 
and  help  you  do  a  better  job  of  balancing  and  coordinating  your  color 
assortments. 

How  It’s  Done:  Every  season,  the  NRDGA  Color  Coordination 
Committee  combs  the  fabric  and  leather  markets  for  those  few  colors 
that  are  truly  basic  for  volume  selling  in  Coats,  Suits,  Costumes,  Dresses, 
Shoes  and  Accessories.  These  are  swatched,  together  with  a  group  of 
promotional  colors,  on  our  pocket-size  BASIC  ENSEMBLE  COLOR  CARD, 
which  gives  the  name  of  at  least  one  manufacturer  from  whom  each 
color  is  available,  together  with  his  number  or  name  for  it.  The  card 
also  contains  the  comments  of  this  committee  of  experts  on  the  season's 
color  trend  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  colors. 

What  You  Do:  Place  your  order  now,  before  the  buying  season 
opens,  for  at  least  a  dozen  copies  of  the  card.  See  that  every  buyer 
of  fashion  merchandise  has  a  copy  and  uses  it  on  his  initial  trip  to  the 
market — not  just  your  coat,  suit  and  dress  buyers,  but  also  your  piece 
goods,  trimmings,  notions,  shoe,  glove,  handbag,  millinery,  blouse,  scarf, 
and  handkerchief  buyers.  Every  one  of  these  buyers  should  have  this 
information  on  the  season's  basic  volume  colors,  and  should  use  it  in 
making  his  early  purchases. 

What  You  Pay:  Member  stores  pay  75  cents  per  copy  for  the 
card,  or  50  cents  each  in  lots  of  ten  or  more.  To  keep  a  dozen  buyers 
on  the  right  color  track,  you  pay  $6.00 — less  than  your  markdown  on 
one  "wrong  color"  coat! 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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tailored  three-piece  suit  remains 
a  required  classic  and  is  very 
important  for  back-to-school 
promotions.  Among  the  most 
outstanding  is  a  group  featur¬ 
ing  the  new  vertical  pockets, 
close  buttoned  and  with  a 
straight  lined  box  coat  reflect¬ 
ing  the  British  influence.  On 
these  the  sleeves  are  less  bulky 
and  the  pockets  deep  and 
roomy.  The  fabric  is  a  soft 
imported  virgin  wool  and  al¬ 
paca  mixture  having  a  singu¬ 
lar  softness  and  resiliency. 

The  fitted  and  double-breasted 
reefer  is  repeated  in  this  group 
with  the  pocket  and  button  de¬ 
tails  of  the  short  jacket  re¬ 
peated. 

Another  man-tailored  group 
of  pure  striped  worsteds  also 
includes  a  novelty  vest  almost 
the  exact  replica  of  daddy’s  old  standby.  Worn  with 
a  smart  woolen  jersey  jumper  or  shirt,  it  offers  warmth, 
protection  and  a  touch  of  masculine  swagger,  which 
many  college  girls  will  just  adore. 

The  bloused  back  is  seen  in  many  coat  lines  and  in¬ 
creased  use  of  tbe  dolman  sleeve,  front  fullness  and 
slim  straight  backs  is  apparent  in  many  collections.  In 
many  of  the  newest  versions  shoulder  width  is  greatly 
modified,  and  tends  towards  a  more  normal  sweep  in  line. 

Hats 

The  new  coiffure  and  the  emphasis  on  high  hairdress 
makes  the  profile  hat  real  news.  The  dashing  cavalier 
tilt  is  smart  and  generally  flattering.  Velvet  is  of  course 
the  accepted  thing  and  is  used  widely,  alone  and  in 
combination  with  felts,  silks,  feathers  and  ribbons. 

Feathers  of  all  sorts  are  used,  with  ostrich  making 
a  determined  bid  for  favor. 

The  beret  comes  back  again  with  a  new  angle  and 
a  profile  tilt  to  the  side  that  is  dashing  and  romantic. 
Feathers,  quills,  birds  and  jeweled  clips  add  a  dress-up 
note  to  this  ever  important  favorite.  The  movement 
generally  is  high  in  back  and  side  with  a  dramatic 
sweep  forward,  always  flattering  and  definitely  in  the 
elegant  manner. 

The  Watteau  type  is  of  course  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  18th  century  feeling  that  prevails.  Veils  re¬ 
main  important  and  riblwns  are  widely  used  in  dashing, 
youthful  bows. 

The  Indo-Chinese  note,  and  draped  turbans  after 
the  Afghan  headdress,  are  already  being  shown  by  sucb 
visionaries  as  Violet  Marson  and  Suzy.  The  rich 
damasks,  stiff-woven  gold  and  silver  fabrics,  unique 
drapings  and  richly  embroidered  details  are  the  things 
to  watch  for  as  this  theme  begins  to  develop. 

The  tiny  doll  hat  is  riding  the  wave,  and  being  worn 
by  daring  fashionables  in  Paris  and  in  smart  centers 
here,  but  I  doubt  that  it  will  survive  the  rigorous  de¬ 
mands  of  our  climate  when  fall  clothing  will  be  in 
order.  Wide  and  popular  promotion  of  this  idea  is 
lx)und  to  end  its  acceptance  among  style  leaders,  and 
its  pKjpularity  may  come  to  as  sudden  an  end  as  the 
famous  Eugenic  hat  of  tragic  memory. 


In  the  accessory  groups 
gloves  are  coming  in  for  spe¬ 
cial  attention,  with  the  half- 
and-half  theme  swinging  into 
harmony  with  two-color  ideas 
in  dress  ensembles.  Kids  and 
suedes,  are  combined  and 
hand  whipped  in  black  and 
gold.  Embroideries  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  such  unfamiliar  sec¬ 
tions  as  the  mid-finger.  In¬ 
serts  are  introduced  from 
finger-tip  to  glove  cuff  hem, 
hand  and  lend  a 

novel  touch. 

There  are  wrist  length  fab¬ 
rics  with  leather  fingers,  snug 
woven  wristbands  inspired  by 
tbe  workman’s  glove  and  the 
longer  soft  doeskin  worn 
crushed  at  the  wrist,  fitting  in 
beautifully  with  the  new  three- 
quarter  length  sleeve. 

Soft  satin  smooth  featherweight  pigskins  for  evening 
wear  and  mat  glace  leather  trimming  dressy  suedes  are 
real  news.  • 


THE  FUR  DIGEST 

A  handy  reference  book  to  have  nearby  when 
you  interpret  trade  practice  rules  for  the  fur 
industry.  It  contains 

Names  and  Descriptions 

Customs  Regulations 

Technical  Terms 

Serviceability  Facts 

Trademarks 

Tax  Laws 

Maps 

The  author  is 
MAX  BACHRACH 

Published  by  the  Retail  Fur  Council 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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The  beret  is  bark  again,  dashing  and  romantic,  and 
ostrich,  very  regal,  makes  a  bid  for  favor. 

Feathers,  quills,  birds  and  jeweled  clips  add  a  dress- 
up  note  to  this  year’s  beret. 
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Trade  Practice  Rules  on  Cotton  Goods  Shrinkage 


Rules  governing  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  shrinkage  properties  of 
woven  cotton  yard  goods  were 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  June  30,  and  are 
summarized  in  this  article. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  rules 
is  to  eliminate  and  prevent  misrep¬ 
resentation,  deception  and  unfair 
methods  or  practices  concerning  the 
preshrunk  character  of  woven  cotton 
merchandise,  and  to  this  end  to  pro¬ 
vide  proper  designations  and  de¬ 
scriptions  thereof  which  may  lie 
used  in  the  marketing  of  such  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  consuming  public. 

Although  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
the  Commission  will  make  reason¬ 
able  allowance  for  merchandise  now 
in  the  stocks  of  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
rules  which  sjiecifically  exempts 
present  stocks  from  their  provisions. 
A  digest  of  the  rules  follows. 

Definition 

As  used  in  these  rules,  the  term 
“residual  shrinkage”  applied  to 
woven  cotton  yard  goods  in  the 
piece  means  the  shrinkage  or  shrink¬ 
ing  properties  remaining  in  such 
goods  after  the  same  have  under¬ 
gone  a  shrinking  process. 

Unfair  Methods  of  Sale 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to 
sell,  advertise,  or  mark  woven  cot¬ 
ton  yard  goods  in  a  manner  calcu¬ 
lated  to  mislead  or  deceive  purchas¬ 
ers  with  respect  to  the  iireshrunk 
character  of  such  goods. 

“Full  Shrunk”,  “Shrink proof',  etc. 

The  use  of  such  terms  as  “Full 
Shrunk”,  “Preshrunk”.  “Shrunk”. 
“Shrinkproof”,  “Mill  Shrunk”. 
“Will  Not  Shrink”,  “Double 
Shrunk”,  “Non-Shrinkable”,  etc.  as 
descriptive  of  goods  that  are  not  in 
fact  shrinkproof  or  non-shrinkable, 
or  that  have  not  been  preshrunk  to 
the  extent  that  no  residual  shrink¬ 
age  is  left  remaining  in  them,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice.  It  is  also  an 
unfair  trade  practice  to  mislead  pur¬ 
chasers  into  the  lielief  that  goods 
have  been  shrunk  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  is  in  fact  true  or  that  the 
residual  shrinkage  is  less  than  is  in 
fact  true. 


By  the  Merchandising  Division 


There  is  no  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  terms  like  those  quoted 
above  as  descriptive  of  woven  cotton 
yard  goods  which  have  been  shrunk 
or  preshrunk  to  the  extent  that  no 
residual  shrinkage  remains  (pro¬ 
vided  that  such  goods  have  not  sub¬ 
sequently  been  subjected  to  stretch¬ 
ing  or  other  process  which  has  re¬ 
stored  residual  shrinkage.) 

Use  of  “Preshrunk”  with 
Qualifications 

There  is  no  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  “Preshrunk”,  “Shrunk” 
or  similar  terms,  in  immediate  con¬ 
junction  with  a  truthful  statement 
of  the  residual  shrinkage  remaining 
in  the  fabric,  as  descriptive  of  woven 
cotton  yard  goods  which  have  been 
shrunk  to  a  substantial  extent  but 
in  which  there  still  remains  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  residual  shrinkage. 
The  residual  shrinkage  should  be  set 
forth  as  the  percentage  of  residual 
shrinkage  in  both  the  warp  and  the 
filling,  or  in  whichever  of  the  two 
has  the  greater  residual  shrinkage. 
Typical  designations  are: 

(a)  “Preshrunk  (or  shrunk) — will 
not  shrink  more  than  — ^ 
under  Commercial  Standard 
CS59-36”. 

(b)  “Preshrunk  (or  shrunk) — re¬ 
sidual  shrinkage  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  — %  under  Commercial 
Standard  CS59-36”. 

(c)  “Preshrunk  (or  shrunk) — re¬ 
sidual  shrinkage  will  not  exceed 


warp  — %,  filling  — %,  Com- 
merv.ial  Standard  CS59-36”. 

(d)  “These  goods  have  been  shrunk 
(or  preshrunk)  to  the  extent 
that  residual  shrinkage  will  not 
exceed  — %  when  tested  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  recognized 
and  approved  standards  or 
tests”. 

Such  designations  should  be 
stamped  on,  or  otherwise  firmly  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  material  in  conspicuous 
size  and  legibility  of  type  or  style, 
and  should  also  appear  on  all  in¬ 
voices,  labels,  marks,  or  advertise¬ 
ments  which  carry  reference  to  the 
slirinkage  of  the  goods. 

Method  of  Test 

The  test  deemed  accepted  and 
recognized  for  determining  shrink¬ 
age  properties  or  residual  shrinkage 
of  woven  cotton  yard  goods  in  the 
application  of  these  rules,  and  rec¬ 
ommended  as  a  standard  shrinkage 
test  for  this  purpose,  is  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  STANDARD  CS59-36. 
(The  title  of  this  standard  is 
“Woven  Dress  Fabrics — Testing 
and  Reporting”.  It  is  available  from 
tlie  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C..  at  5  cents  a 
copy.) 

The  use  of  an  unreliable  or  inade¬ 
quate  test  in  designations  of  shrink¬ 
age,  or  the  refusal  to  specify  a  test, 
when  done  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  capacity  and  tendency  or  eflfect 
of  misleading  purchasers,  is  an  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice. 


Will  You  Be  in  London  in  August? 

A  cordial  invitation  has  come  to  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  from  Albert  Gowie,  London  Secretary  of 
the  Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
for  members  to  attend  the  Summer  School  in  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  August  15th-20th  at  which  time  the  School  will 
“consider  and  discuss  matters  of  importance  to  retail 
distributors.” 

In  the  invitation  to  American  retailers,  Mr.  Gowie  says : 
“Any  members  of  your  Association  who  may  be  in  England 
at  that  time  will  be  most  welcome  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  their  views  and  observations  upon  the  problems  we  are 
considering.” 

There  will  be  a  conference  on  August  17th  of  staff  con¬ 
trollers,  staff  trainers  and  others  interested,  with  P.  A.  Best, 
Vice-President  of  the  Chamber,  presiding. 
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Summary  of  the  New  Fur  Rules 
to  Guide  Retailers 


in  place  of  “Jap  Weasel”  as  the  real  10. 
name  of  that  fur. 


"DELIEVING  that  it  will  be  of 
assistance  to  members  of  the 
Association  in  analyzing  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  Trade  Practice  Rules  for 
the  fur  industry,  we  are  publishing 
herewith  a  condensed  summary  of 
these  Rules  issued  by  A.  &  J.  Engel, 
Inc.,  operators  of  leased  fur  depart¬ 
ments  in  many  of  the  leading  retail 
stores  throughout  the  country,  for 
the  guidance  of  their  many  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  to  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  observing  the 
provisions  of  the  Rules,  especially 
in  advertising  copy. 

The  Engel  summary  is  as  follows : 

1.  No  Misrepresentation  of  Grade  or 
Quality. 

Statements  of  “finest”  or  “first” 
quality  or  grade  should  not  be  used 
unless  they  are  unquestionably  cor¬ 
rect. 

2.  No  Misrepresentation  of  Geographi¬ 
cal  Origin. 

Examples : 

Do  not  describe  Japanese  Sealskin 
as  Alaska  or  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Sealskin. 

Do  not  use  terms  like  “French”, 
“Australian”,  “New  Zealand”  “Bel¬ 
gian”,  “Russian”,  “Chinese”,  “Cana¬ 
dian”,  in  connection  with  any  fur  un¬ 
less  it  is  billed  to  you  as  such. 

Exception:  Persian  Lamb  is  ruled 
a  correct  description  for  that  type  of 
fur,  even  though  it  is  not  of  Persian 
origin. 

3.  Real  Name  of  Fur  Last  Part  of 
Description. 

Whenever  a  trade  name,  brand 
name,  or  other  name  which  is  not  the 
real  name  of  a  fur  is  used  in  a  de¬ 
scription,  the  real  name  of  the  fur 
should  also  be  included  as  the  last 
word  of  the  description,  in  equally 
prominent  type.  If  a  dye  or  blend  is 
used  simulating  another  fur,  the 
word  “dyed”  or  “blended”  must  be 
inserted  between  the  simulated  fur 
and  the  real  fur,  all  in  equally  promi¬ 
nent  type. 

Examples : 

Regal  Seal-dyed  Rabbit. 

Sable-dyed  Kolinsky. 

Hudson  Seal-dyed  Muskrat. 
Mink-dyed  Muskrat. 

Note:  Persian  Lamb  and  Broadtail 
are  considered  the  real  names  of 
these  furs. 

A.  &  J.  Engel  recommend  the  use 
of  “Rabbit”  instead  of  “Coney”  as  a 
real  fur  name.  Also  “Chinese  Mink” 


4.  No  Use  of  Stars,  Asterisks,  etc.  to 
Show  Real  Fur  Name. 

The  real  name  of  a  fur  should 
never  be  designated  by  a  star,  as¬ 
terisk,  etc.  in  a  separate  position  11. 
from  a  trade  name  or  simulated  fur. 

All  descriptions  of  real  names  should 
be  made  as  outlined  in  Paragraph  3 
al)ove. 

5.  Assembled  Furs  (Pieces,  Paws,  Sides, 
etc.) 

If  a  garment  is  not  made  of  full 
skins,  the  real  name  of  the  fur 
should  indicate  from  what  it  is  con¬ 
structed,  as  part  of  the  description, 
in  tyi)e  of  equal  prominence. 

Example : 

Jap  Mink  Sides.  12. 

6.  Dyeing,  Blending,  Tipping,  Shading, 
Pointing,  Must  Be  Indicated. 

Whenever  any  of  these  processes 
are  used  to  simulate  another  fur,  or 
to  simulate  a  better  grade  of  the 
same  fur  the  process  must  be  indi¬ 
cated  as  part  of  the  description  of 
the  real  fur.  In  regard  to  plain 
color  dyes,  black,  brown,  or  gray,  it 
it  not  necessary  to  use  the  word 
“dyed”  unless  the  dye  is  intended  to  J3_ 
imitate  a  better  grade  of  natural 
pelt  in  the  same  or  other  fur. 

Examples : 

Blended  Mink  (simulating  finer 
quality  Mink). 

Tipped  Mole  (simulating  finer 
quality  Mole). 

Mink-dyed  Marmot  (simulating 
another  fur). 

7.  Use  of  Term  "Natural”. 

Do  not  describe  a  fur  as  “natural” 
unless  it  has  been  billed  to  you  as 
such.  “Blended”  furs  must  be  billed 
to  you  as  such,  and  should  be  so 
described  by  you. 

8.  Use  of  Term  "Genuine”. 

Do  not  use  this  term  in  connection 
with  a  fur  which  has  been  dyed  or 
processed  to  resemble  a  finer  quality 
fur.  “Genuine  Mink-dyed  Marmot”, 
for  example,  is  a  wrong  description. 

A.  &  J.  Engel  recommend  that  you 
do  not  use  the  word  “genuine”  as 
part  of  a  description  of  a  real  fur 
name  at  all,  even  where  it  might 
apply,  as  in  “Genuine  Mink”. 

9.  Cross  Breed  Furs  Must  Be  So 
Described. 

Articles  made  from  pelts  of  cross 
breed  animals  must  be  described  as 
such,  and  not  represented  as  made 
from  pelts  of  the  true  breed  of  these 
animals. 


Damaged,  Used,  and  Worn  Furs. 

Furs  burned,  damaged,  or  other¬ 
wise  injured  in  the  process  of  dress¬ 
ing,  dyeing,  or  manufacturing,  must 
be  so  described.  Used,  second-hand, 
or  worn  furs  must  be  so  described. 

Fictitious  Prices. 

Furs  must  not  be  advertised  at  a 
reduction  from  a  higher  price,  when 
the  higher  price  quoted  is  purely 
fictitious  and  never  existed.  A.  &  J. 
Engel  recommend  that  the  use  of 
price  comparisons  be  eliminated  com¬ 
pletely  from  all  advertising.  In  any 
event,  they  should  never  be  used  ex¬ 
cept  when  quoting  comparisons  with 
what  the  same  merchandise  was 
actually  previously  marked  at  in  your 
own  stock. 

Caracul-Kid  and  Lamb. 

These  furs  are  not  mentioned  spe¬ 
cifically  in  the  rules.  A.  &  J.  Engel 
recommend  that  to  avoid  misrepre¬ 
sentation  all  Caracul  Lamb  Coats  be 
described  as  such,  and  all  Kid  Coats 
be  described  as  Caracul  Kid  or  Kid. 
Invoices  must  describe  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  classifications,  and  you 
should  follow  your  invoices  in  your 
descriptions. 

Correct  Invoicing — from  Manufac¬ 
turer  and  from  A.  &  J.  Engel. 

Under  these  new  comprehensive 
rules  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
every  article  billed  carefully  by  the 
manufacturer  stating  exactly  what  it 
is,  and  covering  particularly  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points: — 

A.  Whether  Natural,  Dyed,  Blended, 
Pointed,  Tipped,  etc. 

B.  Name  of  dye  color  and  whether 
dyed  to  resemble  some  other  fur. 

C.  Real  name  of  fur  last  word  or 
words  in  description. 

D.  If  fur  is  a  cross  breed,  must  be 
so  described. 

E.  If  made  from  other  than  full 
skins,  must  be  so  described  (as 
splitskins,  paw,  pieced,  plate  coat, 
etc.). 

F.  Care  in  describing  various  types 
of  Mink,  Weasel,  Ermine,  Kol¬ 
insky  accurately. 

G.  Care  in  describing  Gray  Persian 
and  Krimmer  accurately. 

H.  Care  in  describing  Caracul  Lamb 
and  Caracul  Kid  accurately. 

A.  &  J.  Engel  will  see  that  all  fur 
descriptions  are  billed  accurately  to 
you  on  shipment  invoices,  and  these 
are  the  descriptions  you  should  fol¬ 
low  in  your  advertising,  not  your 
own  opinion. 
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Aside  from  the  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  of  giving  to  the  purchaser 
at  the  time  of  sale  accurate  in¬ 
formation  concerning  fur,  merchan¬ 
disers  and  buyers  see  little  in  the 
Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  fur 
industry  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  June  17th,  to 
cause  retailing  much  concern.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  responsibility  for 
truthful  fur  descriptions  rests  upon 
all  branches  of  the  industry,  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
this  information  will  be  given  to 
him  when  he  buys  from  the  whole¬ 
saler  or  manufacturer,  so  that  in 
turn  he  may  pass  it  along  to  the 
consumer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
number  of  stores  have  already  set 
it  up  as  a  policy  that  true  fur  names 
must  be  included  on  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  invoice. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Rules  provide 
that  where  cross-breeds  are  con¬ 
cerned  this  fact  must  be  disclosed, 
the  industry  is  at  loss  to  understand 
just  how  all  factors  are  going  to 
comply  with  this  provision.  Many 
in  the  industry  maintain  that  once 
certain  qualities  of  cross  breed  Per¬ 
sians  are  manufactured  into  coats 
there  is  no  one  qualified  to  say  defi¬ 
nitely  whether  they  are  true  breed 
Persians  or  cross-breeds.  This 
point  of  view  was  fully  presented  at 
the  several  hearings  on  the  Rules  by 
representatives  of  the  Retail  Fur 
Council  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  and  others.  This 
makes  it  especially  advisable  for 
stores  to  secure  from  their  resources 
definite  information  as  to  whether 
the  Persian  Lambs  they  buy  are 
true  or  cross  breeds. 

*  *  *  * 

The  full  text  of  the  Rules  follows : 

Rule  1— Misrepresentation  of  Products: 

(a)  Making,  or  causing  to  be  made 
or  published,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  advertisement,  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation,  invoice,  label,  tag,  or  other¬ 
wise,  any  false,  misleading,  or  deceptive 
statement  or  representation  concerning 
the  grade,  quality,  substance,  character, 
material,  name,  nature,  or  zoological  ori¬ 
gin  of  any  furs  or  fur  products,  or  in 
any  other  material  respect,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

(b)  It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to 


use,  in  advertisements  or  on  labels,  tags, 
brands,  or  otherwise,  any  description, 
designation,  or  representation  of  any  fur 
which  deceptively  conceals  the  true  name 
or  nature  of  the  fur  with  the  tendency 
and  capacity  or  effect  of  misleading  or 
deceiving  purchasers,  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers,  or  the  consuming  public. 

Note :  In  order  properly  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  fur,  the  correct  name  of 
the  fur  must  be  the  last  word  of 
the  description,  and  if  any  dye  or 
blend  is  used  simulating  another 
fur,  the  word  “dyed”  or  “blend¬ 
ed”  must  be  inserted  between  the . 
name  signifying  the  fur  that  is 
simulated  and  the  true  name  of 
the  fur,  as,  for  example,  “Seal- 
dyed  Muskrat”. 

Rule  2 — Fictitious  Animal  Designations: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  use, 
falsely  or  deceptively,  in  advertisements, 
labels,  tags,  brands,  or  other  representa¬ 
tions  of  furs,  any  trade  name,  coined 
name,  or  other  name  or  words  descriptive 
of  the  fur  as  being  the  fur  of  an  animal 
which  is  in  fact  non-existent. 

Rule  3 — Passing  off  Cross-breeds  as  True 
Breeds: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  fur  which  simulates 
a  certain  true  species  or  breed  of  animal, 
it  is  an  unfair  trade  practice,  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  branding,  labeling,  or  otherwise  rep¬ 
resenting  such  fur,  not  to  make  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith  full  and  non-deceptive 
disclosure  of  the  fact  that  such  fur  has 
been  obtained  from  an  animal  which  is  of 
a  different  species  or  is  a  cross-breed  or 
other  than  a  true  breed. 

(b)  Advertising,  offering  for  sale, 
selling,  branding,  or  otherwise  represent¬ 
ing  furs  as  the  product  of  a  true  species 
or  breed  of  animals,  unless  such  fur  in 
fact  has  been  obtained  from  a  true  species 
or  breed  of  animals,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

Rule  4 — Deceptive  Use  of  Trade  or  Cor¬ 
porate  Names,  or  Trade  Marks: 

The  use  of  any  trade  name,  corporate 
name,  trade  mark,  or  other  trade  designa¬ 
tion  in  a  manner  which  is  calculated  to 
or  does  mislead  or  deceive  purchasers, 
prospective  purchasers,  or  the  consuming 
public  as  to  the  character,  name,  nature, 
or  geographical  or  zoological  origin  of 
any  fur  or  fur  product  or  product  made 
partly  of  fur,  or  in  any  other  material 
respect,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  5 — Misrepresentation  of  Geographi¬ 
cal  Origin  of  Furs: 

Making,  or  causing  to  be  made  or 
published,  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
advertisement,  or  on  labels  or  tags,  or 
otherwise,  in  connection  with  the  sale  or 


offering  for  sale  of  furs  or  fur  garments, 
or  garments  made  partly  of  fur,  any 
false,  misleading,  or  deceptive  statement 
as  to  the  geographical  origin  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  from  which  the  peltry  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Note:  Nothing  in  these  rules 
shall  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
designation  “Persian  Lamb”  to 
describe  one  of  the  Karakul 
breed,  a  fat-tailed  sheep  with  hair 
in  regular  curls  lying  close  to  the 
pelt ;  nor  shall  anything  in  these 
rules  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
designation  “Broadtail”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  baby  lamb,  the  offspring 
of  this  breed  of  Karakul  sheep, 
not  including  in  either  case,  how¬ 
ever,  Krimmer  or  other  cross¬ 
breeds  of  Karakul  sheep,  or  other 
types  of  Karakul  sheep,  such  as 
caracul. 

Rule  6 — Passing  Off  Domestic  Furs  os 
Imported  Furs: 

Selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  advertis¬ 
ing,  describing,  branding,  labeling,  or 
otherwise  representing  any  fur  or  fur 
product  as  imported,  when  such  is  not  the 
fact,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  7 — Failure  to  Disclose  Tipping, 
Blending,  Pointing,  or  Dyeing  of 
Furs: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  fail  to 
disclose  in  advertisements,  bills  of  sale, 
or  invoices,  or  on  labels,  tags,  or  other¬ 
wise,  the  fact  that  furs,  fur  garments,  or 
the  fur  trimming  on  garments  made  part¬ 
ly  of  fur,  have  been  tipped,  blended,  or 
pointed,  or  have  been  dyed  to  simulate 
other  kinds  or  grades  of  fur,  with  the 
tendency  and  capacity  or  effect  of  mis¬ 
leading  or  deceiving  purchasers,  pros- 
I)ective  purchasers,  or  the  consuming 
public. 

Ride  8 — Used,  Worn,  or  Secondhand 
Garments — Failure  to  Disclose: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  used  or  worn  fur  gar¬ 
ments,  including  those  which  have  been 
renovated  or  rebuilt,  unless  the  fact  is 
clearly  indicated,  in  advertising  or  on 
labels  or  tags,  that  such  garments  are 
used,  worn,  or  secondhand,  or  have  been 
made  over. 

Rule  9 — Failure  to  Disclose  that  Garments 
are  Made  of  Pieces,  Tails,  Paws,  etc.: 

The  selling  or  offering  for  sale,  through 
advertisement  or  otherwise,  of  fur- 
trimmed  garments  the  fur  of  which  is 
composed  of  pieces  and  not  of  full  skins, 
or  of  fur  garments  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  pieces,  tails,  paws,  throats,  heads, 
or  scraps,  or  of  plates  or  mats  composed 
of  pieces  and  not  of  full  skins,  without 
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fully  disclosing  such  fact  and  with  the 
tendency  and  capacity  or  effect  of  mis¬ 
leading  or  deceiving  purchasers,  prospec¬ 
tive  purchasers,  or  the  consuming  public, 
in  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  10 — Misrepresentation  as  to 
Character  of  Business: 

For  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
to  hold  himself  or  itself  out  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  by  means  of  misrepresentation  as  to 
price  or  otherwise,  as  a  trapper,  custom 
furrier,  dyer,  dresser,  fur  farmer,  whole¬ 
saler,  jobber  or  a  manufacturer  of  fur 
garments,  when  such  is  not  the  fact,  or 
in  any  other  manner  to  misrepresent  the 
character  of  his  or  its  business,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  11 — Misuse  of  Word  “Genuine”: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  use  the 
word  “genuine”  to  describe  a  fur  which 
has  been  processed  or  dyed  to  imitate  the 
fur  of  an  animal  known  by  another  name 
in  commerce  and  in  zoology. 

For  example,  the  following  should  not 
be  used: 

Genuine  Mink  Marmot 
Genuine  Northern  Seal 

Rule  12 — Asterisk  or  Dagger  References: 

In  the  case  where  any  explanatory 
statement  or  representation  in  advertise¬ 
ments,  labels,  tags,  brands,  or  descriptions 
is  necessary  to  avoid  the  probability  of  de¬ 
ception,  misunderstanding,  or  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  it  is  an  unfair  trade  practice 
to  omit  such  explanatory  statement  or 
representation,  or  to  place  the  same,  by 
the  use  of  asterisk  or  dagger  reference 
or  otherwise,  in  such  manner  or  in  such 
remote  or  obscure  place  as  to  deceptively 
minimize,  obscure,  or  render  it  incon¬ 
spicuous. 

Rule  13 — Deceptive  Substitution  of  Furs: 

(a)  For  any  member  of  the  industry 
deceptively  to  substitute  inferior  furs  for 
furs  of  better  quality  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  him  or  it  by  fur  merchants 
or  garment  manufacturers  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

(b)  For  any  member  of  the  industry 
deceptively  to  substitute  inferior  furs  for 
furs  of  better  quality  sold  by  him  or  it 
to  any  member  of  the  trade  or  to  the 
purchasing  public  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

Rule  14 — Misrepresenting  Services  as 
“Free”: 

Representing  as  “free”  the  repair  or 
storage  of  or  other  service  in  connection 
with  fur  garments  when  in  fact  such  re¬ 
pairs  or  services  are  regularly  included 
as  part  of  another  charge,  with  the  tend¬ 
ency  or  capacity  to  mislead  or  deceive 
purchasers,  prospective  purchasers,  or  the 
consuming  public,  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

Rule  15 — Misrepresenting  the  Manufac¬ 
ture  or  Dyeing  of  Assembled 
Garments: 

(a)  It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to 
sell,  offer  for  sale,  advertise,  describe,  or 
otherwise  represent  assembled  garments 
as  being  the  product  of  one  manufacturer 


or  of  one  dyer  when  such  is  not  the  fact, 
with  the  tendency  and  capacity  or  effect 
of  misleading  or  deceiving  purchasers, 
prospective  purchasers,  or  the  consuming 
public. 

(b)  In  case  peltries  are  dyed  to  simu¬ 
late  other  furs,  it  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice  for  the  dyer  thereof  to  fail  to 
stamp  such  peltries  with  the  true  name 
of  the  furs,  where  such  failure  has  the 
tendency  and  capacity  or  effect  of  mis¬ 
leading  or  deceiving  purchasers,  prospec¬ 
tive  purchasers,  or  the  consuming  public. 

Ride  16 — Misrepresenting  Fur  Garments 
as  “Hollywood  Models”,  etc.: 

The  sale  or  offering  for  sale,  through 
advertising  or  otherwise,  of  fur  garments 
as  bankrupt  stock,  samples,  showroom 
models,  “Hollywood  Models”,  “Paris 
Models”,  “French  Models”,  “Parisian 
Creations”,  “Furs  worn  by  society 
women”,  receivers’  stock,  auction  stock, 
assets  of  a  liquidating  estate,  or  the  like, 
when  such  is  not  the  fact,  is  an  unfair 
trade  t)ractice. 

Rule  17 — Deceptive  Guarantees  or 
Warranties : 

Making,  or  causing  to  be  made  or  pub¬ 
lished,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  false, 
misleading,  or  deceptive  statement  or  rep¬ 
resentation  in  connection  with  any  guar¬ 
antee  or  warranty  of  fur  garments  as  to 
their  performance,  durability,  or  resist¬ 
ance  to  discoloration  is  an  unfair  trade- 
practice. 

Rule  18 — False  Invoicing: 

Withholding  from  or  inserting  in  in¬ 
voices,  bills  of  sale,  or  other  documents 
of  title,  any  statements  or  information 
by  reason  of  which  omission  or  insertion 
a  false  record  is  made,  wholly  or  in  part, 
of  the  transactions  represented  on  the 
face  of  such  invoices,  bills  of  sale,  or 
other  documents  of  title,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  or  effect  of  thereby  misleading  or 
deceiving  purchasers,  prosi)ective  pur¬ 
chasers,  or  the  consuming  public,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  19 — Defamation  of  Competitors  and 

Disparagement  of  Their  Products: 

The  defamation  of  competitors  by  false¬ 
ly  imputing  to  them  dishonorable  con¬ 
duct,  inability  to  perform  contracts,  ques¬ 
tionable  credit  standing,  or  by  other  false 
representations,  or  the  false  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  grade,  quality,  or  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  products  of  competitors,  or 
of  their  business  methods,  selling  prices, 
values,  credit  terms,  policies,  or  services, 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  2(1— Commercial  Bribery: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  for  a 
meml)cr  oi  the  industry  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  to  give  or  offer  to  give,  or  permit 
or  cause  to  be  given,  money  or  anything 
of  value  to  agents,  employees,  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  customers  or  prospective 
customers,  or  to  agents,  employees,  or 
representatives  of  competitors’  customers 
or  prospective  customers,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  employers  or  prin¬ 
cipals,  as  an  inducement  to  influence  their 
employers  or  principals  to  purchase,  or 
contract  to  purchase,  products  manufac¬ 


tured  or  sold  by  such  industry  member, 
or  the  maker  of  such  gift  or  offer,  or  to 
influence  such  employers  or  principals  to 
refrain  from  dealing  in  the  products  of 
competitors,  or  from  dealing  or  contract¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  competitors. 

Rule  21 — Inducing  Breach  of  Contract: 

Inducing  or  attempting  to  induce  the 
breach  of  existing  lawful  contracts  be¬ 
tween  competitors  and  their  customers 
or  their  suppliers  by  any  false  or  decep¬ 
tive  means  whatsoever,  or  interfering 
with  or  obstructing  the  performance  of 
any  such  contractual  duties  or  services 
by  any  such  means,  with  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  unduly  hampering,  injuring,  or 
prejudicing  competitors  in  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  22: 

(a)  Prohibited  Discriminatory  Prices, 
or  Rebates,  Refunds,  Discounts,  Credits, 
Etc.^,  IV  hie  h  Effect  Unlaxeful  Price 
Discrimination.  It  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice  for  any  member  of  the  industry 
engaged  in  commerce-,  in  the  course  of 
such  commerce,  to  grant  or  allow,  secret¬ 
ly  or  openly,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
rebate,  refund,  discount,  credit,  or  other 
form  of  price  differential,  where  such 
rebate,  refund,  discount,  credit,  or  other 
form  of  price  differential  effects  a  dis¬ 
crimination  in  price  between  different  pur¬ 
chasers  of  goods  of  like  grade  and  quali¬ 
ty,  where  either  or  any  of  the  purchases 
involved  therein  are  in  commerce^,  and 
where  the  effect  thereof  may  be  sub¬ 
stantially  to  lessen  comi)etition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  com¬ 
merce-,  or  to  injure,  destroy,  or  prevent 
competition  with  any  person  who  either 
grants  or  knowingly  receives  the  benefit 
of  such  discrimination  or  with  customers 
of  either  of  them:  Provided,  however — 

(1)  That  the  goods  involved  in  any 
such  transaction  are  sold  for  use,  con¬ 
sumption,  or  resale  within  any  place 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United. 
States ; 

(2)  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  differentials  which  make 
only  due  allowance  for  differences  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  sale,  or  de¬ 
livery  resulting  from  the  differing 
methotls  or  quantities  in  which  such 
commodities  are  to  such  purchasers 
sold  or  delivered ; 

(3)  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  persons  engaged  in  sell¬ 
ing  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in 
commerce-,  from  selecting  their  own 
customers  in  bona  fide  transactions  and 
not  in  restraint  of  trade; 

’Paragraph  (a)  of  Rule  22  shall  not  l>e  con¬ 
strued  as  embracing  practices  prohibited  by  para¬ 
graphs  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  rule. 

*As  herein  used,  the  word  “commerce”  means 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States  and  any  State,  Territory,  or  foreign, 
nation,  or  between  any  insular  possessions  or 
other  places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  between  any  such  possession  or  place 
and  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign 
nation,  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  Territory  or  insular  possession  or  other 
^ace  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
Provided,  That  this  shall  not  apply  to  the- 
Philippine  Islands. 
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(4)  That  nuthing  herein  cuntained 
shall  prevent  price  changes  from  time 
to  time  where  made  in  response  to 
changing  conditions  affecting  either  (a) 
the  market  for  the  goods  concerned, 
or  (b)  the  marketability  of  the  goods, 
such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  actual  or 
imminent  deterioration  of  perishable 
goods,  obsolescence  of  seasonal  goods, 
distress  sales  under  court  process,  or 
sales  in  good  faith  in  discontinuance  of 
business  in  the  goods  concerned. 

(b)  Prohibited  Brokerage  and  Com¬ 
missions.  It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice 
for  any  member  of  the  industry  engaged 
in  commerce-,  in  the  course  of  such 
commerce,  to  pay  or  grant,  or  to  receive 
or  accept,  anything  of  value  as  a  com¬ 
mission,  brokerage,  or  other  compensa¬ 
tion,  or  any  allowance  or  discount  in  lieu 
thereof,  except  for  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
gotKls,  wares,  or  merchandise,  either  to 
the  other  party  to  such  transaction  or  to 
an  agent,  representative,  or  other  inter¬ 
mediary  therein  where  such  intermediary 
is  acting  in  fact  for  or  in  Ijehalf,  or  is 
subject  to  the  direct  or  indirect  control, 
of  any  party  to  such  transaction  other 
than  the  person  by  whom  such  compensa¬ 
tion  is  so  granted  or  paid. 

(c)  Prohibited  Ad'eertising  or  Promo¬ 
tional  Allozeanccs,  Ete.  It  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice  for  any  member  of  the 
industry  engaged  in  commerce-  to  pay 
or  contract  for  the  payment  of  adver¬ 
tising  or  promotional  allowances  or  any 
other  thing  of  value  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  a  customer  of  such  member  in  the 
course  of  such  commerce  as  compensa¬ 
tion  or  in  consideration  for  any  services 
or  facilities  furnished  by  or  through  such 
customer  in  connection  with  the  process¬ 
ing,  handling,  sale,  or  offering  for  sale  of 
any  prixlucts  or  commodities  manufac¬ 
tured,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  by  such 
meml)er,  unless  such  payment  or  consid¬ 
eration  is  available  on  proportionally 
equal  terms  to  all  other  customers  com¬ 
peting  in  the  distribution  of  such  products 
or  commodities. 

(d)  Prohibited  Diseriniinatory  Ser- 
znees  or  Faeilities.  It  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice  for  any  mcml)er  of  the  industry 
engaged  in  commerce-  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  one  purchaser  against  another 
purchaser  or  purchasers  of  a  commodity 
l)ought  for  resale,  with  or  without  pro¬ 
cessing,  by  contracting  to  furnish  or  by 
furnishing,  or  by  contributing  to  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of,  any  services  or  facilities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  i)rocessing,  handling,  sale, 
or  offering  for  sale  of  such  commodity 
so  purchased  upon  terms  not  accorded  to 
all  purchasers  on  proportionally  equal 
terms. 

(e)  Illegal  Priee  Diseriinination.  It  is 
an  unfair  trade  practice  for  any  member 
of  the  industry  or  other  person  engaged 
in  commerce-,  in  the  course  of  such 
commerce,  to  discriminate  in  price  in  any 
other  respect  contrary  to  Section  2  of 
the  Clayton  .Act  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  June  19,  1936 
(Public  No.  692,  74th  Congress),  or 
knowingly  to  induce  or  receive  a  dis¬ 


crimination  in  price  which  is  prohibited 
by  such  section  as  amended. 

Rule  23 — Discriminatory  Returns: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  for  any 
member  of  the  industry  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce-  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  one 
customer-purchaser  against  another  cus¬ 
tomer-purchaser  of  fur  pieces  or  gar¬ 
ments  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  fur, 
iMjught  from  such  member  of  the  indus¬ 
try  for  resale,  by  contracting  to  furnish 
or  furnishing  in  connection  therewith, 
n/>on  terms  not  aeeorded  to  all  enstomer- 
purehasers  on  proportionally  equal  terms, 
the  service  or  facility  whereby  such 
favored  purchaser  is  accorded  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  returning  such  merchandise  so 
purchased  and  receiving  therefor  credit 
or  refund  of  purchase  price:  Prozided, 
hozvez'er,  nothing  in  any  of  the  rules 
herein  shall  prohibit  or  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  return  of  merchandise  by  pur¬ 
chaser,  for  credit  or  refund  of  purchase 
price,  when  and  because  such  merchan¬ 
dise  has  not  been  properly  lalnled  by 
the  seller  as  to  its  true  character,  or  has 
iK’en  otherwise  falsely  or  deceptively 
labeled  or  represented,  or  when  and  be¬ 
cause  such  merchandise  is  defective  in 
material,  workmanship,  or  in  any  otlter 
respect  contrary  to  warranty  or  purchase 
contract. 

Rule  24 — Imitation  of  Trade  Marks, 
Trade  Names,  etc.: 

The  imitation  or  use  of  valid  and  ex¬ 
clusively  owned  trade  marks,  trade 
names,  brands,  or  labels  of  competitors, 
having  the  tendency  and  capacity  or  effect 
of  misleading  or  deceiving  purchasers, 
prospective  purchasers,  or  the  consuming 
public,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  25 — Representing  Retail  Prices  as 
Wholesale: 

For  any  wholesaler,  manufacturer,  job- 
l)er,  or  broker  to  advertise  for  sale,  offer 
to  sell,  or  sell,  fur  garments  at  prices 
represented  to  be  wholesale,  through  the 
medium  of  invoices,  letterheads,  state¬ 
ments,  labels,  printed  matter,  or  by  the 
use  of  the  words  “Wholesale”,  “Manu¬ 
facturer”,  “Jobber",  or  “Broker",  or  in 
any  other  manner,  when  in  truth  and  in 
fact  such  prices  are  not  wholesale  prices, 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  26 — Consignment  Selling: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  for  any 
member  of  the  industry  to  use  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  shipping  goods  on  consignment 
or  pretended  consignment  for  the  pur- 
IMDse  and  wdth  the  effect  of  artificially 
clogging  trade  outlets  and  unduly  re¬ 
stricting  competitors'  use  of  said  trade 
outlets  in  getting  their  goods  to  consum¬ 
ers  through  regular  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  or  with  such  purpose  to  entirely 
close  said  trade  outlets  to  such  competi¬ 
tors  so  as  to  substantially  lessen  competi¬ 
tion  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  or  to 
unreasonably  restrain  trade :  Proz'ided, 
hozieez'er,  that  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  or  used  as  restricting  or  pre¬ 
venting  consignment  shipping  or  market¬ 
ing  of  commodities  in  good  faith  and 


without  artificial  interference  with  com¬ 
petitors’  use  of  the  usual  channels  of 
distribution  in  such  manner  as  thereby 
to  suppress  competition  or  restrain  trade. 

Rule  27 — Misrepresenting  the  Price  of 
Remodeling,  Restyling,  Remaking,  or 
Altering  Fur  Garments: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  decep¬ 
tively  to  advertise  or  offer  to  remodel, 
remake,  restyle,  or  alter  a  fur  garment 
at  a  specified  price,  as  an  inducement  to 
secure  such  work,  thereafter  charging 
a  higher  price  than  the  price  advertised 
or  represented. 

Rule  28 — Failure  to  Disclose  Damage  to 
Peltries: 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  furs  or  fur  garments 
which  have  been  burned,  damaged,  or 
otherwise  injured  in  process  of  dyeing, 
dressing,  or  otherwise,  without  disclosing 
such  fact  through  suitable  tags,  stamps, 
or  laliels,  with  the  tendency  and  capacity 
or  effect  of  misleading  or  deceiving  cus¬ 
tomers,  prospective  customers,  or  the 
consuming  public. 

Rule  29 — Fictitious  Prices: 

Offering  merchandise  for  sale  at  prices 
purported  to  be  reduced  from  what  are 
in  fact  fictitious  prices,  or  offering  mer¬ 
chandise  for  sale  at  a  purported  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  when  such  purported  reduc¬ 
tion  is  in  fact  fictitious,  with  the  tend¬ 
ency  and  capacity  or  effect  of  misleading 
or  deceiving  purchasers,  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers,  or  the  consuming  public,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

GROUP  II 

The  trade  practices  embraced  in  these 
(iroup  II  rules  are  considered  to  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  sound  business  methods  and 
are  to  be  encouraged  and  promoted  in¬ 
dividually  or  through  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion  exercised  in  accordance  with  exist¬ 
ing  law.  Nonobservance  of  such  rules 
does  not,  per  se,  constitute  violation  of 
law.  However,  the  failure  to  observe 
them  under  certain  circumstances  may 
result  in  an  unfair  method  of  competi¬ 
tion  contrary  to  law.  In  such  event,  a 
corrective  proceeding  may  be  instituted 
by  the  Commission  as  in  the  case  of  a 
violation  of  Group  I  rules. 

Rule  A — Return  of  Merchandise: 

The  practice,  by  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  of  selling  merchandise  and  later 
permitting  the  purchaser  to  return  it  for 
credit  or  refund  of  purchase  price,  with¬ 
out  just  cause,  creates  waste  and  loss, 
increases  the  cost  of  doing  business,  to 
the  detriment  of  both  the  industry  and 
the  public,  and  is  condemned  by  the  in¬ 
dustry,  subject,  however,  to  requirements 
and  limitations  set  forth  in  the  provisions 
of  Rule  23  of  Group  I,  herein. 

Rule  B — Selling  Furs  at  Auction: 

In  order  to  protect  the  purchasing  pub¬ 
lic  from  fraud  in  the  purchase  of  furs 
at  auction,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  the  name  and  address  of  the 
member  of  the  industry  offering  furs  for 
sale  in  such  manner  should  be  disclosed. 
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SELLING  HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Stockings  stepped  into  the  spotlight  with  new 
significance  at  a  fashion  show  which  was  given  in 
June  at  the  Rainbow  Room,  Rockefeller  Center. 
The  showing  was  sponsored  by  the  “Colordination 
Group”  comprised  of  nine  non-competitive  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  quality  apparel  and  accessories  and  the  audience 
was  confined  to  store  principals. 

Cooperating  in  the  show,  Gotham  Gold  Stripe  fea¬ 
tured  two  registered  and  exclusive  shades:  “Lorenzo 
Brown”,  a  rich  rosy  brown,  and  “Cosmo  Grey”,  a  warm 
medium  gray.  These  shades,  with  others,  were  pre¬ 
sented  as  “Della  Robbia”,  inspired  by  Florentine  Art 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  names  were 
derived  from  those  of  the  de  Medicis — Cosmo  and 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

For  the  showing  Gotham  also  created  “Lorenzo”,  a 
rosy  beige  and  “Cosmo”,  a  subtle  beige  gray.  They  were 
worn  with  sports,  casual  and  dressy  costumes,  to  har¬ 
monize  with  rich  woolen  fabrics,  furs,  shoes  and  other 
accessories.  There  was  also  “Silken  Veil”  a  smart  sim¬ 
ple  mesh  stocking  of  very  sheer  appearance  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  sports  group.  Also  there  was  “Vivacity”,  a 
vibrant  rosy  copper  and  “Praline”,  a  neutral  beige. 

Featured  was  a  seaming  which  is  new  in  the  line  this 
fall,  and  their  sheer  sandal  chiffon  for  wear  with  cut 
out  evening  slippers  because  there  is  no  reinforcement 
to  show  through  openings.  I  noted  that  there  were  many 
shoes  showing  cut  out  sections  for  daytime  wear,  seen 
heretofore  mainly  for  summer  wear.  It  might  be  well 
for  hosiery  buyers  to  keep  in  mind  this  possibility  for 
fall  shoe  styles. 

It  is  reported  to  me  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  inquiry  since  this  show  for  information  and  mer¬ 
chandise  to  tie  in  with  the  “Della  Robbia”’  colors.  All 
participants  in  the  show  are  important  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields  and  there  should  be  definite  significance  in 
the  color  coordination  which  they  presented. 

“Lorenzo”  and  “Cosmo”  fabrics  and  accessories  will 
be  on  display  at  the  Gotham  showrooms  during  the 
coming  buying  season,  also  publicity  material  and  pro¬ 
motion  helps  designed  to  stimulate  sales  in  the  new 
colors. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Berkshire  fashion  notes  for  fall  tell  us,  “There’s  a 
real  lift  to  the  fashions.  Hair  goes  up  on  the  head  and 
little  hats  perch  on  top  of  the  curls.  Shoulders  are  up. 
Even  our  height  is  up  because  of  the  extra  layer  or 
two  in  the  new  clog-soled  shoes,  and  skirt  lengths  are 
still  lifted  to  this  summer’s  highs,  showing  fourteen  to 
sixteen  inches  of  luminous  stockings  in  a  dramatic  color 
role.” 

Berkshire  believes  their  most  wanted  colors  for  fall 
will  be: 

Yam — A  light  saddle  tan  color  to  accent  black,  green, 
browns,  or  dark  plum.  There  is  a  new  feeling  for  the 
golden  cast  in  leathers  such  as  Golden  Havana. 

Maple  Sugar — A  deeper  golden  tan  which  also  blends 


with  Golden  Havana  and  burnt  straw  colors,  and  ac¬ 
cents  black,  dark  brown,  blues  or  green. 

Harvest — A  warm  copper  color  which  will  continue 
its  great  popularity.  Good  in  service  weights  as  well  as 
chiffons. 

Setter — A  deeper  copper  which  is  best  in  two  or  three 
thread  weights.  It  blends  with  red-brown  leathers,  and 
accents  black,  dark  green  or  brown. 

Pecan — A  warm  beige  which  can  be  worn  with  many 
colors  and  is  the  answer  to  “What  do  I  wear  with  wine 
or  plum?”. 

Beaver — .\  medium  brown-taupe  which  appeals  to 
conservative  tastes,  and  blends  well  with  many  of  the 
new  dull  costume  colors. 

Acorn — A  true  brown  to  be  suggested  with  brown 
furs  and  dark  coffee-brown  costumes.  Better  for  later 
selling  rather  than  early  fall. 

Pumpkin — A  light  copper  which  will  continue  to  sell 
in  volume,  following  the  trend  towards  lighter  stocking 
colors. 

Bitterszveet — A  bright  copper  to  blend  with  Pottery 
Tan  or  Burnt  Earth  leathers.  Recommended  in  two  and 
three  thread  weights. 

Sumac — A  rose-wine  to  accent  black,  dark  green,  or 
deep  plum,  and  to  blend  with  wine  tones.  Two  and 
three  threads  only. 

Possum — A  taupe  which  is  particularly  inqwrtant  for 
the  heavier  weights  in  stockings. 

Slate — A  medium  gunmetal  to  answer  a  limited  staple 
demand. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

\^an  Raalte  tell  me  that  they  believe  that  “stocking 
colors  for  fall  and  winter  will  be  bright  without  harsh¬ 
ness,  light  but  of  a  very  warm  cast  and  gay  without 
glare.”  They  exjject  that  Amberust  will  be  one  of  their 
most  popular  tones  because  it  will  lend  well  with  rusts 
and  vintage  shoe  colors.  Radiance,  they  say,  will  do  the 
same  thing  but  remain  lighter  in  cast.  Commuter  they 
believe  will  be  one  of  the  most  generally  accepted  con¬ 
servative  colors.  Sepia  will  represent  about  as  dark  an 
effect  as  will  be  wanted.  Vintage  for  exact  matching 
of  shoes.  Tozvn  Toast,  Radiance  and  Vagabond  should 
be  good  for  early  colors  and  for  formal  wear  later  on. 
Glory  is  for  evening  because  it  does  not  pale  and  re¬ 
tains  a  light  warmth  of  tone  under  electric  light. 

Stocking  lengths  in  proportioned  hosiery  is  getting 
more  attention  in  the  national  advertising  of  this  manu¬ 
facturer  and  they  are  featuring  a  new  patented  stocking 
for  open  toe  shoes  for  daytime  as  well  as  evening  wear. 
The  latter  stocking  they  call  “Tippy  Toe”  and  they 
claim  it  to  be  more  flattering  to  the  leg,  and  to  colored 
toe  nails  but  more  conservatively  than  its  predecessors 
which  were  too  fragile  to  enjoy  general  popularity. 
They  announce  that  by  September  1st  they  will  launch 
nation-wide  consumer  promotions  on  a  new.  stocking 
which  is  under  construction  and  for  which  they  have 
applied  for  a  patent.  ' 
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Nolde  &  Horst  point  out  that  bril¬ 
liant  hues  of  fall  ensembles  will  call 
for  less  color  in  stockings.  They  be¬ 
lieve  their  beige  hosiery  tones  in 
new  versions  of  amber,  copper  wine, 
set  a  stocking  fashion  by  balancing 
rich  color  in  costumes.  These  suave 
tones,  they  say,  set  off  short  skirts 
and  bring  out  the  beauty  of  legs. 

Their  new  colors,  coordinated 
with  costume  and  accessory  colors, 
are: 

Tangce — a  sun  beige  to  be  worn 
with  football  colors  and  copper  ac¬ 
cessories. 

Bracken — a  toast  beige  for  wear 
with  mink-browns,  toast  tans, 
greens,  black  and  navy. 

Tansan — a  tan  beige  for  dahlia 
reds,  slate  blues,  beetroot  shades  and 
plum. 

Choxv — a  golden  tan  for  chow 
browns,  green  blues,  blue  greens, 
burnt  orange,  black,  grey. 

Windsor — a  rose  copper  for  tile- 
reds,  blue  green,  rose  rust,  Windsor 
tan  accessories. 

Coptic — a  brown  copper  for  gold, 
copper-brown,  green  and  amber. 

Maroc — a  spicy  beige  for  tile- 
browns,  green,  wine-rpj^t,  mahogany. 

Brier — a  brown  beige  for  dark 
brown,  sable  furs,  dark  plum,  dark 
green,  black  and  navy. 

Wild  Plum — 2l  wine  beige  for 
dark  wines  and  Malaga  leathers. 
Black  Malaga  leathers  and  blue  fox 
furs. 

Dusky — a  beige  taupe  (good  ser¬ 
vice  weight  shade)  for  black,  brown, 
navy  and  gray. 

Townzvear — a  taupe  gray  (con¬ 
servative)  for  grey,  navy,  black  and 
gray  furs. 

For  formal  wear  there  are  Sandal 
and  Tiffin  and  in  iridescents  there 
are  Pumpkin  and  Dahlia. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Northmont  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany  report  that  their  dollar  retail 
bracket  is  to  be  particularly  stressed 
and  three  new'  crepes  made  with 
Northmont’s  own  \Vraptex  Crepe 
Yarn  are  being  offered.  This,  they 
say,  involves  a  new'  principle  of 
throw'ing  which  tends  to  tie  in  the 
small  filaments  of  the  silk  thread  to 
reduce  the  element  of  snagging  and 
makes  for  more  lasticity. 

They  are  featuring  280 — Dream- 
€tte — a  two  thread,  Wraptex  Crepe 
chiffon;  365  —  Dresette  —  a  three 
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MOKF^  'I'll.W  a  “film  of  proleclioii”, 
DiiraHinnl  Hosiery  Finishes  soften  the 
texture,  hond  the  threatis  smoothly 
together  ami  <-v<‘n  the  loops  .  .  .  make 
iiosi»‘ry  look  and  feel  mor<*  slower  .  .  . 
give  th«'  eiistomer  the  luxury  in  app<‘ar- 
an<‘«‘  sh«‘  wants,  uilh  th«‘  »‘xtra  w<‘ar, 
th<'  r<‘sistam'e  to  pulls  and  runs  and 
spots  she  d<‘niands. 

Nat  iirallv  ,  Ihirnltitml  Finishes  are  w  idelv 
us«‘d — to  mak«'  nior«-  sales,  more  rapidiv  . 


HOSIERY  FINISHES 


S  C  II  ()  L  L  K  K  UK  (IS.,  I  .N  C. 

MANUF  ACTUHtHS  Uf  (tXlILt  bOAPb  iOFTtNtHS  OILS  FlNlbHtS 
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•  //osr  Macy*s  Crepetex  Stockings  captured  New  York. 


FROM  MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA,  Macy'i  Cfcpciex  *have 
blazed  a  trail  of  enthusiastic  customer-satisfaction. 
Ot-rr  one  million  fmrs  of  Crepetex  have  been  sold 
to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  smart  Americans. 
Crepetex  have  received  the  indisputable  endorse¬ 
ment  of  hnbitnal  purekniinp. 


Tmo  YEARS  AGO,  this  announcement  told  New 
Yorkers  that  Macy’s  had  developed  a  *ev  stock¬ 
ing — a  stocking  which  combined  jkeer  appeomnce 
with  such  sturdy  vearinp  qunlity  that  Macy's  was 


WHAT  DO  THEY  SAY  ADOUT  CREPETEX? 

EDITORS  AND  FASHION  RRHERS:  ‘‘They  look  sheerer 
for  their  thread  number.  Their  dull  texture  is 
smart.” 

soaETY  MATRONS;  ‘  They  ]ock  lovely  longer.  They 
are  the  cosmetics  for  the  legs.”  - 
RL'SiNESS  WOMEN:  “They  combine  e.xquisite  appear¬ 
ance  with  amazing  stamina.” 

HOL'SEwixTS:  “They  save  time  and  money,  because 
they  wear  so  well.” 

MAO'S  EXCLUSIVE  HOSIERY  SHADES  Include:  Rochelle, 
a  delicate  skin  tone;  Honey,  a  light,  golden  skin 
tone;  Pomegranate,  a  vibrant  copper  tone;  Peach- 
glow,  a  tropical  sun  tone,  and  Bali,  a  tan  beige. 


They  look  sheerer!  They  %vear  longer! 

A  DIFFERENT  STRIPE  FOR  EVERY  TYPE 

No.  3  (extra  sheer,  for  afternoon)  has  a  preen  stripe 
No.  4  (sheer,  for  daytime)  has  a  blue  stripe. 

Na  5  (heavy sheer, for hardvear)hasapurplestripe. 


willing  to  give  it  this  most  dramatic  of  tests— 1680 
miles  of  strenuous  wear  on  the  feet  of  Radio  City  's 
famed  Rockettes. 

THE  REASON  WHY  Crepetex  responded  io  nobly  to 
this  spirited  work-out  was,  as  we  then  announced, 
inherent  in  the  construction  of  the  stocking.  In 
Crepetex,  an  entirely  nev  method  of  silk  twisting 
was  used. 

THIS  NEW  FROCESS  resulted  in  three  impressive  im¬ 
provements.  It  made  (1)  a  sheerer-looking  stocking, 
with  (2)  a  softer,  duller  lustrt,  which,  because  of 
the  super-twist,  was  (3)  much  more  durable. 


3  pairs  for  3.29  6  pairs  for  6.49 


Layout  and  copy  alike 

thread,  VVraptex  Crepe  chiflfon ;  505 — Dayette — a  five 
thread,  Wraptex  Crepe  chiffon.  A  new  stretch-top  four 
thread  crepe  chiffon  has  been  added  to  the  line.  The 
VVraptex  Crepe  line  is  attractively  packed  in  a  new 
cellophane  folder.  Northmont  will  include  Vogue  in  its 
extended  advertising  plans. 

Their  new  Fall  colors  are : 

Vista — Evening  shade  for  pastel  and  brilliant  hues. 
Suntone — A  medium  sun  beige. 

Fiesta — A  gleaming  light  copper. 

Spicetone — A  sparkling  burnt  tan. 

Mello — a  reddish  brown  iridescent. 

Cashew — blends  with  rust  and  copper  tones. 
Toastan — a  medium  brown  beige. 

Mulberry — a  burnished  beige. 

Thrush — a  rich  beige  taupe. 

(iloam — a  darker  taupe. 

♦  ★  ♦ 

Quaker  Hosiery  Company  are  featuring  a  new  stock¬ 
ing  they  are  calling  “Mystery”.  This  is  what  they  say 
of  it ;  “The  sheer  transparency  and  service  of  this  stock¬ 
ing  for  some  unknown  reason  molds  the  legs  in  high 
lights  and  shadows  and  makes  them  appear  more 
slender.  W^e  offer  the  ‘Mystery’  stocking  that  will  not 
run.” 

This  manufacturer  is  offering  these  colors  for  the 
coining  season : 

Suntone,  Tropic  Glow,  Cedar,  Indian  Summer, 
Spice,  Malacca,  Muffin,  Toast,  Algerian,  Peter 
Pan,  Quaker  Gray,  Night  Shade,  also  Gunmetal, 
black  and  white. 

In  iridescent  they  are  featuring  Glotv  and  Ecstasy. 


are  winners  in  this  ad. 

The  new  colors  of  Brown  Durrell  Company  are : 

Goblin — A  golden  beige  to  go  with  yellow  green  or 
light  brown  costumes  and  golden  Havana  shoes.  Smart 
with  navy  and  black. 

Pixie — A  golden  copper  to  blend  with  medium  brown, 
pottery  rust  or  moss  green  costumes  with  India  brown 
or  golden  Havana  shoes.  Comjdements  tweeds. 

Pan — A  vibrant  tan  to  blend  with  darker  browns, 
rust  and  green  costumes.  Keyed  for  grey  costumes, 
golden  brown  Havana  shoes  or  jKittery  tan  shoes. 

Sprite — A  rose  beige  to  blend  wth  wine  costumes 
with  Chateau  wine  shoes.  Smart  accent  with  blue  green, 
black  or  grey  costumes  with  wine  or  black  shoes. 

Cinderella — A  rosy  cojtper  to  blend  with  wine  brown,, 
medium  green  or  brick  rust  costumes  with  allspice  or 
India  brown  shoes.  New  contrast  for  black,  navy,  or 
grey  costumes  with  burnt  earth  accent  colors. 

Broivnic — \  light  brown  to  blend  with  medium 
brown,  green,  bright  riust  and  red  costumes  with  India 
brown,  coffee  brown  or  allspice  shoes. 

Elfin — A  wine  copper  to  blend  with  wine  or  rosy 
brown  costumes  with  chateau  wine  or  allspice  shoes; 
smart  with  plum  shades,  black,  dark  grey  costumes  with 
wine  or  plum  accent. 

Tinker  Bell — A  rosy  beige  iridescent  to  accent  black, 
grey,  wine  or  navy  costumes  with  black,  navy  or 
chateau  wine  shoes ;  new  accent  with  blue  green  cos¬ 
tumes  and  black  shoes. 

Sleeping  Beauty — A  mauve  iridescent  to  blend  with 
plum,  black  or  grey  costumes  with  Porto  plum  or  black 
shoes. 

Wand — A  rose  rust  iridescent  to  accent  black  or  dark 
grey  costumes  with  black  shoes. 
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Look  to  the  Lining  as  Well  as  the  Fur 

By  ETHEL  HERRELL 
Associate  Director,  International  Silk  Guild 


A  NUMBER  of  manufacturers 
who  specialize  in  linings  for 
fine  fur  coats,  deploring  the 
tendency  toward  cheaper  and 
cheaper  linings,  have  started  on  a 
program  to  raise  the  standard  of 
lining  fabrics  going  into  better  mer¬ 
chandise.  Moreover  they  claim  that 
comjretition  has  become  so  great  in 
the  low-end  linings  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  anyone  to  make 
money.  The  absurdity  of  haggling 
over  a  three  to  five  dollar  differen¬ 
tial  that  might  mark  the  difference 
between  a  lining  of  fine  quality  and 
one  of  lesser  value  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  stops  to  think  of  it 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer 
who  pays  from  $1,000  to  $8,000  for 
her  fur  coat  and  who  has  every 
right  in  the  world  to  expect  a  fine 
lining  in  her  garment.  Some  of  the 
linings  that  are  found  in  fine  gar¬ 
ments  today — and  unfortunately  this 
holds  true  in  all  lines  of  fine  gar¬ 
ments,  both  men’s  and  women’s — 
are  as  out  of  place  with  the  fabrics 
they  are  supposed  to  complement  as 
palmer  napkins  on  a  banquet  table. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  manufac¬ 
turers  looking  at  this  problem  from 
the  consumer’s  viewpoint  with  full 
recognition  that  the  best  interests  of 
both  lie  in  quality  goods.  When  one 
stops  to  consider  the  fact  that  lin¬ 
ings  are  subjected  to  more  friction 
than  the  outer  fabric — that  the 
strain,  if  any,  comes  first  on  them — 
and  that  they  act  as  a  protective 
shield  to  the  outer  fabric  against 
the  deteriorating  effect  of  perspira¬ 
tion,  it  seems  obvious  that  quality 
in  linings  is  if  anything  more  im¬ 
portant  than  quality  in  the  outer 
fabrics. 

Many  requests  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  International  Silk 
Guild  by  manufacturers  of  fine  lin¬ 
ings  for  reprints  of  its  recent  lining 
advertisements  for  distribution  to 
their  garment  manufacturing  clien¬ 
tele.  In  addition  they  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  retailers  who  are  now 
requiring  accurate  information  from 


A  reminder  that  coat  lin¬ 
ings  are  subjected  to  consid¬ 
erable  strain  and  friction  and 
that  quality  in  linings  is  of 
great  importance. 


furriers  to  enable  them  to  comply 
with  the  recent  rulings  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  include  a 
request  for  information  about  the 
fabric  with  which  these  furs  are 
lined.  This  further  evidence  of  a 
willingness  l^etween  manufacturer 
and  retailer  to  cooperate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  as  well  as 
for  their  own  advantage  seems  to 
offer  real  assurance  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  things  she  buys  shall 
not  have  been  in  vain.  Will  the 


men  who  have  been  sitting  on  the 
sidelines  complaining  alx)ut  no  long¬ 
er  getting  the  “good  silk  linings” 
they  used  to  get,  take  a  leaf  from  the 
women  consumers  and  demand  bet¬ 
ter  fabrics  from  their  tailors?  Will 
they  invite  the  women  to  carry  on 
in  the  men’s  wear  field  after  they 
have  conquered  their  own?  Or  will 
they  continue  to  stand  around  and 
bemoan  the  passing  of  the  “good 
old  days”  when  silk  linings  were 
silk  linings. 

At  any  rate  this  action  on  the  part 
of  lining  manufacturers  is  so  in 
keeping  with  the  present  consumer 
trends  that  it  will  surely  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  lx)th  retailers  and  consum¬ 
ers  as  far  as  the  fur  coat  industry 
is  concerned  and  should,  it  seems, 
carry  on  into  a  proper  identification 
of  fiber  content  wherever  linings  are 
used. 


Quality  to  Be  Stressed  at  Silk  Forum 


DUYING  and  selling  quality  fab- 
-■-^rics  at  a  profit  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  second  annual  Fashion  and 
Silk  Merchandise  Forum  for  piece 
goods  which  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Silk 
Guild  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  on  July  21. 

“Quality  must  be  made  to  mean 
what  it  actually  means  and  implies 
to  the  buying  public.  This  is  plain 
common  sense,  the  first  principle  of 
good  merchandise”,  said  R.  D. 
Jenkins,  Vice  President  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Silk  Guild,  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  Forum. 

Jay  D.  Runkle  will  again  be  mer¬ 
chandise  counselor  for  the  Forum. 
A  feature  of  the  morning  session 
will  be  interviews  with  successful 
piece  goods  executives  from  lx)th 
large  and  small  department  stores 
and  specialty  shops  from  coast  to 
coast.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  selling  phases  of  the  1938 
merchandising  problem.  Practical 
and  progressive  ideas  of  up-to-the- 


minute  piece  goods  merchandising 
will  be  discussed  in  detail. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  buyers 
will  be  able  to  inspect  leading  silk 
lines  with  new  convenience.  Signifi- 
ciant  fabric  trends  will  be  analyzed. 
There  will  also  be  a  fashion  preview 
of  advance  fall  patterns  in  quality 
silks  on  living  manikins,  presented 
through  the  cooperation  of  Vogue, 
McCall,  Butterick  and  Pictorial  pat¬ 
tern  companies  with  promotion  sug¬ 
gestions.  These  patterns  will  be 
available  to  the  consumer  at  the 
time  of  the  September  Silk  Parade. 

The  morning  meeting  will  be  open 
to  fabric  manufacturers,  the  press 
and  department  store  representa¬ 
tives,  while  the  afternoon  session  is 
for  accredited  store  buyers  and  re¬ 
tail  representatives. 

Those  who  attend  the  all  day 
meeting  will  be  guests  of  the  Guild 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  Sert  Room  and 
an  informal  dinner  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom. 
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Books  for  Retailers 


American  Wool  Handbook,  by 
Werner  von  Bergen  and  Herbert 
R.  Mauersberger.  First  Edition, 
864  pages.  Illustrated.  Published 
by  Ameriean  Wool  Handbook 
Co.,  New  York  City;  $3.95. 

^^HIS  book  aims  to  consolidate 
-*■  existing  old  and  new  information 
concerning  the  growing  of  wool,  its 
marketing,  grading  and  use  in  the 
woolen  and  worsted  trade.  It  is  a 
reference  book,  reflecting  primarily 
American  technique  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  art  of  converting  wool  into 
yarns  and  fabrics.  Both  authors  are 
well  known  practical  textile  men. 
Mr.  von  Bergen  has  been  chief 
chemist  of  the  Forstmann  Woolen 
Co.  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  for  many  years 
and  has  been  teaching  wool  manu¬ 
facture  at  Columbia  University.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  A.A.T.C.C., 
A.S.T.M.,  The  Textile  Institute  of 
England  and  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitute.  Mr.  Mauersberger  is  a 
graduate  of  Lowell  Textile  Institute 
of  Lowell,  Mass,  and  technical  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  leading  trade  publication, 
and  for  the  past  fourteen  years  in 
charge  of  the  Evening  Textile 
Courses  at  Columbia  University. 
He  is  a  co-author  in  the  first  and 
second  editions  of  the  “Rayon 
Handbook”. 

The  preface  to  the  book  is  written 
by  Arthur  Besse,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  who  states  that  “the 
book  will  fill  a  long  felt  need  and 
will  provide  the  trade  with  a  valu¬ 
able  and  authoritative  reference 
book  on  all  phases  of  wool  produc¬ 
tion  and  manufacture”. 

The  contents  of  the  book  of  864 
pages  is  divided  into  twenty  three 
chapters,  a  dyestuff  appendix  and 
a  subject  index. 

Consumer  Protection:  How  It 

Can  Be  Secured,  by  Roger  W. 

Babson  and  C.  N.  Stone.  Harper 

&  Brothers,  New  York;  203  pp.; 

$2.50. 

BY-PRODUCT  of  the  con- 
sumer-wants-to-know  move¬ 
ment  is  the  stream  of  books  under¬ 
taking  to  advise  the  consumer  on 
every  point  from  hygiene  to  invest¬ 


ments.  This  one,  by  the  president 
and  an  associate  of  the  Babson  Sta¬ 
tistical  Organization,  sets  forth  the 
doctrine  that  the  consumer’s  battle 
must  be  fought  along  a  broad  front, 
and  warns  the  consumer  that  the 
moment  he  becomes  preoccupied 
with  a  single  sector,  to  the  neglect 
of  other  areas,  he  has  dangerously 
weakened  his  position. 

The  sectors  along  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  front  extends  are  many  and 
varied.  As  reported  in  this  book, 
they  include  such  things  as  riot- 
proof  shutters,  paper  dishtowels  (to 
avoid  infection),  wise  investment  of 
savings,  owning  a  share  of  a  store, 
education  in  buymanship,  and  city 
versus  country  life. 

Of  special  interest  to  merchants 
is  the  fact  that  the  book  calls  the 
retailer  “a  natural  friend”  of  the 
consumer.  Also  of  interest  is  the 
point  it  makes  about  unnecessary 
services  demanded  by  customers  and 
their  effect  upon  distribution  costs. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  seems  to 
imply  that  the  consumer  needs  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  retailer.  The 
consumer  is  urged  to  trade  only 


lishments.  He  also  quoted  another 
WPA  estimate  to  the  effect  that,  of 
the  newly  appropriated  WPA  funds, 
$515,(XX),0(X)  will  go  to  grocery  and 
other  food  stores;  $135,000,000  for 
clothing;  and  $130,000,000  will  be 
spent  for  household  oj^eration. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Also  of  concern  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  was  the  question  of 
trade  practices.  Irving  C.  Fox,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  NRDGA,  addressed  the 
Division  on  the  subject  of  new  legis¬ 
lation  and  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  rulings,  and  answered  questions 
as  to  how  recently  enacted  laws  or 
trade  practices  affect  distribution. 

Trade  practices  formed  the  sub¬ 
ject,  also,  for  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Major  Appliance  Mer¬ 
chandising,  which  was  thrown  open 
to  merchandisers  who  were  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  In  the  privacy 
of  the  committee  room,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  sought  to  reach  bed- 


with  those  chain  and  department 
stores  of  which  he  is  a  shareholder, 
or  to  buy  all  his  goods  of  small  in¬ 
dependent  merchants  whom  he  can 
personally  treat  as  his  buying  agents. 
The  authors  do  not  believe  that  the 
organization  of  cooperative  stores 
can  be  hurried,  but  they  do  advise 
consumers  to  join  a  cooperative 
movement  where  one  is  under  way. 

They  urge  courses  in  buymanship 
(if  educators  “dare”  to  educate  the 
consumer).  They  also  urge  the  in¬ 
dividual  consumer  to  subscribe  to 
research  services  and  recommend 
that  each  family  subscribe  to  both 
Consumers’  Research  and  Consum¬ 
ers’  Union.  They  offer  a  twenty- 
point  program,  including  lobbying 
for  consumer  legislation,  buying 
thriftily  for  cash  and  demanding  a 
trade-in  allowance,  believing  only 
“keyed”  advertisments,  and  other 
such  points.  Adherence  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  result,  they  predict,  in 
a  saving  of  30%  in  the  average  fam¬ 
ily’s  expenses,  or,  human  nature  be¬ 
ing  what  it  is,  an  increase  of  over 
30%  in  the  standard  of  living. 

B.  J. 


rock  in  a  discussion  of  advertising, 
warranties,  compensation  of  appli¬ 
ance  salesmen,  discount  sales,  service 
charges,  credit  practices,  and  trade- 
in  allowances. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Herschel  Lutes,  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  the  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company,  Detroit,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
summarized  the  attitude  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  men  in  a  statement  urging 
the  retailer  to  “take  off  his  coat  and 
go  to  work  finding  out  what  his  cus¬ 
tomers  want.  Then  meet  that  de¬ 
mand  in  the  old-fashioned  way  by 
following  the  fundamentals  for  re¬ 
tailing  as  laid  down  years  ago  by  our 
big  merchants  and  forget  a  lot  of  the 
refinements  and  complications  that 
we  were  recently  prone  to  consider 
necessary.” 

— Beatrice  Judelle 
Assistant  to  the  Manager, 
Merchandising  Division. 


Merchandising  Division  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
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To  the  Great  West — and  Home  Again 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


A  Splendid  Dinner  Meeting 

The  dinner  meeting  which  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  of  San  Francisco  held  for  us  at  the  St. 
Francis  was  one  of  the  finest  affairs  of  the  kind  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  Everybody  turned  out  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  meet  again  men  whom  I  used  to  know 
so  well  but  of  whom  I  have  seen  comparatively  little 
during  the  last  dozen  years.  The  setting  was  especially 
attractive,  for  San  Francisco  takes  delight  in  doing 
things  well.  It  made  me  think  of  the  great  banquet 
which  the  San  Francisco  merchants  gave  to  the  British 
drainers  in  1920.  That  I  think  was  the  all-time  tops 
in  banquets  of  business  men.  That  and  the  party  which 
Paul  Verdier  gave  to  the  British  party  and  their  Ameri¬ 
can  friends  at  his  “Haunted  House’’  were  two  high 
points  in  that  wonderful  trip. 

We  Hear  the  Broadcast 

By  happy  circumstance  the  dinner  meeting  was  held 
May  12,  the  date  of  our  nation-wide  broadcast.  An 
efficient  receiving  set  had  been  installed  and  as  we 
dined  we  listened  to  the  talks  of  our  president,  Saul 
Cohn,  from  far-off  New  York.  Dave  Moeser  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  Frank  Mayfield  from  St.  Louis,  D.  F.  Kelly  from 
Chicago  and  last  we  heard  Col.  Roos  come  in  with  his 
emphatic  and  thoughtful  remarks.  Presently  Bob  Roos 
joined  us  at  dinner  and  the  show  went  on.  A  pleasant 
episode  of  the  San  Francisco  dinner  was  that  we  found 
Frank  Weil,  of  the  New  York  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  hand  to  receive  us.  He  was  making  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  to  friends  in  San  Francisco. 

Willie  Cusick,  of  the  City  of  Paris,  whom  I  think  I 
have  known  forever,  after  the  dinner  carried  us  off  to 
the  little  French  Club,  the  “Cercle  de  rUnion”,  where 
the  cuisine  and  the  wines  are  unrivaled.  Finally  Willie 
and  I  got  started  on  an  argument  which  lasted  an  hour 
before  we  realized  we  were  both  on  the  same  side  of 
the  question.  And  so  to  bed. 

Not  much  time  to  see  everyone  we  should  have  liked 
to  see  in  San  Francisco.  We  saw  nearly  everyone  at 
the  dinner  and  I  wish  I  could  list  them  all  here. 
Luncheon  with  Marshal  Hale  at  the  impressive  Bohem¬ 
ian  Club.  Chats  with  Richard  and  Joe  Costello,  of 
O’Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co.,  with  the  folks  at  1.  Magnin’s 
and  a  few  others  took  up  a  lot  of  time.  In  the  West, 
however,  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  that  visitors  must  do 
some  sight-seeing  and  one  cannot  turn  down  every 
overture  of  this  sort.  Thanks  to  our  good  friend  Denis 
Donohoe,  we  ran  across  the  Golden  Gate  bridge  and 
next  morning  across  the  Bay  Bridge  to  Oakland  where 
we  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  good  folks  at 
Capwell’s.  Reg  Biggs,  the  store’s  managing  director, 
had  been  called  away  but  Frank  Meley,  its  controller, 
made  a  pleasant  host. 

I  could  not  leave  Oakland  without  at  least  a  word 
with  Morris  Mazor,  of  Mazor’s,  from  whom,  in  the 
past,  I  was  the  recipient  of  many  pleasant  courtesies. 
Found  him  well  and  thoughtfully  building  after  the  in¬ 
evitable  vicissitudes  of  the  recent  past. 


We  like  to  recall  a  sprightly  dinner  at  the  home  of 
Denis  Donohoe  and  his  charming  wife  where  we  met 
Vincent  Kennedy,  of  the  California  Retailers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Will  Merryman,  of  the  San  Francisco  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  and  Miss  Alice  Lowell,  capable 
assistant  to  Denis  Donohoe.  Retail  organizations  are 
important  these  days.  After  dinner  Denis  showed  us 
the  movies  he  had  made  on  a  recent  vacation  in  Mexico. 
How  unsuspected  are  the  hobbies  and  specialized  skills 
of  so  many  men  in  the  modern  retail  world !  We  have 
done  well  in  attracting  to  the  field  of  retail  distribution 
so  many  who  have  the  perception  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  artist.  Retailing  needs  them  all. 

Singing  into  Oregon 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  left  San  Francisco  behind 
us  and  rolled  northward  through  the  night.  Harold 
Young  once  sang  in  a  choir.  Whether  more  than  once 
I  do  not  know.  My  own  voice  would  have  busted  up 
the  best  organized  choir  which  ever  existed.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  our  train  climbed  and  descended,  picking  its 
way  among  the  rugged  mountains  and  the  green  valleys 
of  Oregon  that  Sunday  morning,  we  sat  in  our  compart¬ 
ment — with  the  door  carefully  closed,  of  course — and 
sang  hymns,  which,  I  suppose,  is  evidence  the  West 
does  something  to  one. 

Arrived  at  Portland  about  noon,  we  were  met  by 
Earle  Wilson,  whom  we  had  not  known  was  in  the  West. 
Earle  was  employed  years  ago  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  and  since  then  by  the  A.  M.  C. 
Last  fall  he  went  with  Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland. 
He  met  us  because,  unfortunately,  Harold  Wendel, 
president  of  that  firm,  had  been  suddenly  called  back 
east  by  the  illness  of  his  mother.  We  were  sorry  to 
mi.ss  Harold,  but  more  sorry  to  hear  of  his  trouble. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  that  Sunday  afternoon  took  us 
for  a  run  up  to  Mt.  Hood.  It  was  a  pleasant  sen.sation 
to  be  driving  along  roads  lined  by  green  fields  with 
flowers  on  every  hand  while  before  us  rose  the  snowy 
slopes  of  Mt.  Hood,  looming  larger  with  every  mile 
we  traversed.  It  looked  like  a  huge  birthday  cake  cov¬ 
ered  with  frosting.  We  drove  up  to  timber  line,  six 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  where  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  had  recently  completed  a  magnificent  “Lodge” 
at  a  cost  said  to  exceed  a  million  dollars.  No  more 
thrilling  spot  for  week-ending  could  be  imagined  and 
we  were  told  that  skiing  may  be  indulged  in  all  the 
year  round.  Not  necessary  as  in  the  East  to  keep  track 
of  and  inform  the  public  where  snow  may  be  found. 
It  is  always  there. 

Monday  was  a  busy  day.  Aaron  Frank  in  his  im¬ 
pressive  office  at  Meier  &  Frank’s  held  a  bantering  con¬ 
ference  with  us.  Had  to  speak  at  two  luncheon  meet¬ 
ings  the  same  day.  First  before  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Then  whisked  by  taxi  to  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  convention  of  the  Northwest  Credit  Managers’ 
Association.  We  called  on  Forrest  Berg,  worthy  son 
of  our  old  friend  Charles  F.  Berg.  Charlie  Berg  did 
not  last  long  after  he  moved  to  his  fine  new  store.  He 
died  of  a  heart  attack  but  with  a  jest  on  his  lips  at  the 
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last.  Julius  Meier  too  has  passed  on  and  I  missed  these 
men  greatly.  It  had  been  a  queer  but  deep  friendship 
which  had  existed  for  so  many  years  between  Julius 
Meier  of  the  largest  store  in  Oregon  and  Charlie  Berg, 
who  had  one  of  the  smallest  of  stores.  They  were  both 
good  merchants  and  each  apparently  recognized  and 
respected  this  ability  in  the  other.  Their  passing  has 
left  a  great  vacant  space  in  Portland. 

While  in  Portland  we  were  much  in  the  company  of 
Eddie  Weinbaum,  manager  of  the  Portland  Retail 
Trade  Bureau,  another  of  those  faithful  and  intelligent 
adjuncts  to  the  retail  business  upon  whom  the  local 
retailers  have  come  to  depend  greatly.  Eddie  has  an 
open  door  everywhere  and  in  a  situation  which,  for 
cooperation  among  the  city’s  retail  interests,  was  not 
too  easy,  seems  to  have  done  a  good  job  in  bringing 
everybody  together. 

Milton  L.  Gumbert,  who  operates  the  largest  retail 
fur  business  in  the  Northwest  and  is  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Portland  Retail  Trade 
Bureau,  took  us  with  Eddie  Weinbaum  out  along  the 
beautiful  Columbia  River  Highway  to  Bonneville  Dam. 
In  company  with  a  guide  who  knew  all  about  this  great 
project  we  went  over  it  thoroughly  and  were  thrilled 
by  its  immensity  as  well  as  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
setting.  The  salmon  run  up  the  Columbia  river  is  an 
important  economic  factor  which  could  not  be  disre¬ 
garded  in  building  the  dam  and  we  were  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  these  great  fish  making  use  of  the 
fish  ladders  which  have  been  built  through  the  dam  for 
the  salmon  to  get  up  stream. 

Back  to  Portland  in  time  to  speak  at  a  big  meeting 
of  the  Retail  Trade  Board.  A  chat  with  Frank  Nan 
in  front  of  his  store  and  then  to  bed.  Next  morning 
we  visited  some  of  the  stores,  going  through  Lipman, 
Wolfe’s  and  later  to  call  on  William  S.  Pendleton  of 
Olds,  Wortman  &  King,  who  seems  to  be  bringing 
that  old  store  to  life  again.  Then  back  to  the  Benson 
to  pack  and  on  to  Tacoma. 

A  Dinner  Stop  in  Tticoma 

The  day  we  had  expected  to  spend  in  Tacoma  hap- 
]iened  to  be  the  day  which  had  been  set  for  65  of  the 
town’s  merchants  to  start  on  their  annual  trip  to  .Alaska 
and  so  we  were  invited  to  arrive  the  evening  before  in 
time  for  a  dinner  meeting.  We  were  met  at  the  station 
by  a  delegation  of  merchants  who  escorted  us  to  the 
Winthrop  Hotel  and  lodged  us  in  the  “presidential 
suite”  where  presently  came  retailers  from  other  nearby 
cities  to  await  the  dinner  meeting.  Our  old  friend  Henry 
Rhodes,  formerly  of  Rhodes  Bros.,  but  now  retired, 
was  on  hand  and  looking  no  older  than  when  last  I  saw 
him  years  ago.  .Also  came  Aud  Fraser,  his  son-in-law, 
who  in  the  long  ago  was  always  willing  to  drive  me  to 
Mt.  Ranier  and  who,  when  he  took  me  out  to  play  golf, 
had  a  marvelous  faculty  of  overlooking  my  wild  strokes 
and  complimenting  me  on  those  which  went  in  the 
approximate  direction  of  my  objective.  He  is  operat¬ 
ing  a  stationery  store  of  his  own  now  and  proud  of  his 
sign  over  the  door  which  he  could  point  out  to  me  from 
the  hotel  window. 

A  fine,  cheerful  and  hospitable  group  of  men  buzzing 
and  laughing  until  the  dinner  call.  It  was  a  grand  partv. 
Scott  Henderson,  an  attorney  w^ho  had  done  a  good  job 


as  receiver  for  one  of  the  leading  department  stores, 
presiding  as  toastmaster  and  greatly  concerned  about 
what  it  was  all  about,  and  how  come  that  in  a  letter  I  had 
asked  to  be  remembered  to  him  as  though  I  had  known 
him.  I  at  a  loss  to  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer  and 
he  vowing  that  if  ever  he  had  met  me  it  must  have  been 
at  a  time  when  he  was  under  an  anaesthetic.  Never¬ 
theless  the  spirit  of  hospitality  of  the  Northwest  was 
present  and  even  Scott  Henderson  succumbed  to  it 
and  did  a  job  with  his  opening  remarks  and  his  various 
comments  interlarded  into  the  evening’s  program.  To 
Henry  Rhodes  was  committed  the  job  of  introducing 
me  which  he  did  with  much  appreciation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  of  which  he  re¬ 
called  he  was  one  of  the  first  members. 

I  wish  I  might  rememher  and  set  down  the  individual 
names  of  all  those  at  that  dinner  for  they  were  a  fine 
appreciative  lot,  but  our  stay  was  so  short  and  so  full 
that  outside  of  two  or  three  their  names  escape  me. 
E.  R.  Fetterolf,  of  the  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Everett  T.  Smith,  general  manager  of  Rhodes  Bros., 
and  Thoedore  Feist,  of  Feist  &■  Bacharach.  come  to 
mind. 

Never  Enough  Time  in  Seattle 

Edward  N.  Phelan,  manager  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Bureau  of  Seattle,  drove  down  to  Tacoma,  attended  the 
dinner,  and  drove  us  on  to  Seattle  that  night  and  lodged 
us  comfortably  at  the  Washington  .Athletic  Cluh.  .Seattle 
is  one  city  of  which  I  always  think  that  whoever  goes 
there  must  have  the  feeling  that  he  belongs  there. 
Seems  to  me  that  if  at  the  end  of  life  I  should  be  given 
an  additional  term  of  months  in  which  to  take  care  of 
things  which  I  have  neglected  I  should  wish  to  go  back 
and  spend  a  little  more  time  in  Seattle.  Unfortunately 
our  time  in  Seattle  was  inadequate  to  permit  of  our 
doing  all  we  should  have  liked  to  do.  W’e  were  able 
to  visit  some  of  the  stores  but  were  forced  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  going  over  several  others.  Our  merchant 
friends  put  on  a  splendid  dinner  meeting  at  the  .Athletic 
Club  at  which  we  spoke  to  a  large  and,  apparently,  ap¬ 
preciative  audience.  Simon  Burnett,  of  the  jewelry 
firm  of  Burnett  Bros.,  chairman  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Bureau,  presided,  with  Frank  McL.  Radford,  of  The 
Bon  Marche,  introducing  us. 

.After  the  dinner  Carl  Williams,  of  the  Rhodes  Store, 
carried  us  off  to  his  home  where  he  had  arranged  to 
have  someone  from  each  of  the  leading  stores  of  the 
city.  There  were  F.  E.  Mayol,  of  Frederick  &  Nelson, 
H.  B.  Owen,  of  The  Bon  Alarche,  Harry  D.  .Adamy,  of 
McDougall  &  Southwick  Co.,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
since  resigned,  George  E.  Alack,  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Co..  Simon  Burnett,  of  Burnett  Bros,  and  Ben  Paris, 
of  the  Ben  Paris  Sporting  Goods  &  Recreation  Co., 
with  our  host  Carl  B.  Williams  and  Harold  Young  and 
myself.  It  was  a  merry  evening  and  only  our  own 
steadfastness  of  purpose  prevented  our  accepting  the 
oft-rej)eated  demands  of  the  crowd  that  we  stay  and 
go  salmon  fishing  with  Ben  Paris,  who  is  guaranteed 
by  all  hands  as  always  being  able  to  find  the  fish. 

Some  day  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  together  a  goodly 
bunch  of  retailers  from  the  East  and  take  them  to 
Seattle  for  a  meeting  with  this  crowd  and  then  to  the 
best  fishing  trip  that  ever  has  been  organized.  I  lie- 
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lieve  it  would  do  the  Eastern  merchants  a  lot  of  good 
for  these  chaps  in  the  West  have  got  something. 

.4  Busy  Day  in  Spokane 

An  all-day  train  ride  through  the  scenic  Cascades 
of  Washington,  arriving  in  Six)kane  in  time  for  dinner. 
J.  L.  Paine  and  Mr.  Paterson,  of  the  Crescent,  meeting 
us  at  the  depot  and  driving  us  up  to  the  Davenport 
Hotel  where  one  can  find  only  comfortahle  quarters 
I)ecause  for  many  years  this  hotel  has  justified  a  stop 
in  Spokane  even  if  one  had  no  other  business  in  that 
city.  Dinner  at  the  Davenport  with  Messrs.  I’aine  and 
Patterson  and  then  to  a  mass  meeting  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Chamher  of  Commerce  where  we  found  approxi¬ 
mately  five  hundred  men  and  women  of  the  Citizens 
Protective  AsscK'iation  come  to  listen  to  speakers  who 
discussed  the  lalx)r  problems  of  cities  on  the  Coast. 
The  organization  itself  exists  for  the  purpose  of  insur¬ 
ing  a  square  deal  for  lah(»r  and  employer  and  consumer 
alike  and  no  monkey  business  from  anyone. 

At  Spokane  we  encountered  a  miracle.  .-\  breakfast 
meeting  had  been  arranged  for  7  ;30  in  the  morning  by 
Dick  Dunning,  Secretary  of  the  Retail  Trade  Bureau; 
and  when  we  entered  the  big  room  exactly  on  the  stroke 
of  7  ;30  every  chair  was  occupied.  It  looked  like  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  300  i^eople  although  we  may  have  to  let  it  go 
at  half  that  number.  It  is  a  unique  experience  to  be 
asked  to  make  a  speech  at  that  hour. 

A  chummy  little  luncheon  party  in  a  private  room  at 
the  Crescent  with  some  of  the  leading  merchants  pres¬ 
ent,  all  eager  to  discuss  in  camera  the  great  problems  of 
the  day,  and  Harold  and  I  trying  to  look  as  wise  as  a 
treeful  of  owls  and  find  answers  for  questions  which 
nolx)dy  as  yet  has  been  able  to  answer  satisfactorily. 
Then  Mr.  Kerr,  of  the  Crescent,  took  us.  !Mr.  Paine, 
Mr.  Romans  of  the  Chamlier  of  Commerce.  Harold 
Young  and  me,  out  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  a  matter 
of  93  miles  from  Spokane  over  excellent  roads. 

What  can  one  say  about  the  Grand  Coulee?  It  beg¬ 
gars  description  and  one  comes  away  with  a  head  full  of 
astronomical  figures  such  as  eleven  million  yards  of 
concrete.  What  does  that  mean  to  you?  Look  down  at 
a  concrete  sidewalk  and  try  to  visualize  eleven  million 
cubic  yards  of  it !  It  is  not  all  there  as  yet  hut  it  is 
going  to  be.  A  dam  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  some¬ 
thing  like  485  feet  high  and  500  feet  thick  at  the  base. 
A  working  model  of  the  dam  is  cleverly  arranged  to 
show  the  steps  which  were  necessary  to  bring  the  project 
to  its  present  form  and,  by  the  use  of  model  parts,  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  dam  as  it  will  he  when  fin¬ 
ished.  It  will  harness  the  Columbia,  the  second  greatest 
river  of  the  country,  backing  water  up  almost  to  the 
Canadian  Ixirder,  and  create  several  million  horse  jxiwer 
of  electrical  energy.  In  addition  it  will  by  its  own  secon¬ 
dary  power  pump  water  over  a  divide  into  the  Grand 
Coulee  itself  irrigating  a  huge  area  of  land  which  now 
is  desert. 

One  thrills  to  the  titanic  achievements  of  the  army 
engineers  who  are  building  it.  It  is  an  emotional  experi¬ 
ence  to  contemplate  the  vastness  of  the  imagination  from 
which  it  has  sprung  and  the  genius  of  little  man  who  can 
crystallize  his  imagination  into  projects  which  change 
the  very  face  of  nature,  at  the  same  time  that  one’s 
practical  bent  inquires  what  the  power  is  to  be  used  for 
and  whether,  at  a  time  when  the  farmer's  capacity  to 


produce  is  being  limited  by  government,  all  these  new 
fertile  areas  to  be  created  by  the  waters  of  the  Columbia 
are  to  be  viewed  as  an  asset  or  a  liability. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  great  work  and  we  were  grateful 
for  the  chance  to  see  it.  We  dined  in  solid  comfort  in  an 
air-conditioned  restaurant  overlooking  the  dam  and  were 
served  with  steaks  which  could  not  have  been  improved 
upon  in  any  cit>'  of  the  country. 

Back  then  through  the  twilight  to  Spokane  to  arrive 
in  time  to  make  a  fifteen  minute  talk  over  the  radio. 
.And  so  to  bed  in  order  to  catch  an  early  .Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  train  to  Minnea]X)lis.  Two  days  and  a  night  on  the 
train  but  the  trip  in  nowise  tiresome  because  of  the 
neighborly  spirit  which  is  manifest  on  these  long  western 
runs,  where  everyone  lets  down  and  soon  one  is  talking 
to  his  fellow  passengers  as  though  he  always  had  known 
them. 

In  the  T win  Cities 

.Arrived  in  AIinnea])olis  Monday  evening  and  to  the 
Raddison  Hotel  where  we  had  the  least  satisfactor}- 
of  all  the  accommodations  of  the  trip,  for  which  we  were 
privileged  to  pay  the  highest  rate.  The  confinement  of 
two  days  traveling  caused  us  to  seek  air  and  e.xercise 
and  we  spent  a  jirofitable  hour  inst^ecting  the  window 
displays  of  the  leading  stores.  I  was  esiiecially  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  window  at  Dayton’s  in  which  were  displayed 
various  kitchen  gadgets  of  the  time  of  our  great  grand¬ 
mothers  in  contrast  with  devices  for  the  same  purposes 
in  use  today.  The  chaste  simplicity  of  the  windows  of 
The  Young-Quinlan  Co.  likewise  was  impressive. 

The  following  morning  brought  our  friend  William 
J.  Hayes,  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Retailers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  took  us  in  tow  and  finally  conducted  us  to 
the  Minnetaka  Country  Club  just  outside  the  city  where 
an  especially  fine  luncheon  meeting  had  been  prepared. 
All  the  stores  were  well  represented  and  we  were  espe¬ 
cially  honored  by  the  presence  of  Miss  Quinlan  with 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  carry  on  an  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  luncheon  conversation  over  various  problems  of 
retailing.  I  wish  I  might  remember  and  set  down  the 
names  of  all  those  who  were  present  but  our  time  was 
short  for  we  divided  the  day  between  the  twin  cities 
and  that  afternoon  were  whirled  off  by  car  to  St.  Pavil. 

Among  those  whom  I  particularly  remember  were 
R.  A.  Lee  of  Powers.  Hugh  Arthur,  John  Perlee  and 
Charles  Larson  of  Dayton’s  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
meet  again  Harold  Atkinson,  now  of  Harold’s  specialty 
shop,  and  his  charming  wife. 

Our  dinner  meeting  in  St.  Paul  was  at  the  Minne- 
ajxDlis  Club  and  there  we  were  met  by  a  jolly  crowd 
led  by  Carl  Schuneman  of  Schuneman’s,  who  was  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Coolidge.  and  he  remembered  and  expressed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  call  which  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A..  under  the  chairmanship  of  C.  B.  Clark, 
made  upon  him  shortly  after  he  was  installed  in  his 
Treasury  job.  It  was  interesting  to  think  that  while  we 
visited  him  because  we  desired  to  pay  our  respects  to 
one  of  our  trade  who  had  been  honored  by  so  important 
a  federal  jxjst.  we  nevertheless  could  not  escape  the 
feeling  that  perhaps  we  were  presuming  ujx)!!  his  good 
nature,  and  here,  years  later,  he  was  telling  a  crowd  of 
other  men  of  the  occasion  and  assuring  them  that  our 
visit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  encouraged  him  and  made 
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him  feel  there  were  folks  who  wished  him  well  in  his 
assumption  of  new  and  hea\w  responsibilities.  How  often 
do  we  miss  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  friendly  tribtite  to 
some  important  man  because  we  feel  it  may  be  bothering 
him,  when  perhaps  it  is  just  what  he  most  needs? 

Some  of  the  friendly  folks  who  met  with  us  were 
H.  J.  Seesel  of  Field-Schlick.  and  R.  M.  Schlick  of  the 
same  firm,  Walter  Mayo,  president,  and  A.  W.  Bailey 
of  Schunemans  &  Mannheimers,  Albert  Pickernell  and 
David  Sanders  of  The  Golden  Rule,  L.  S.  Gill,  S.  A. 
Spaeth  and  Wyman  McLeod  of  The  Emiiorium,  Hugo 
and  Julian  Hirschman,  of  Bannons,  and  a  host  of  others 
who  will  forgive  me  for  not  having  their  names  to 
hand.  Our  friend  M.  W.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the 
Retail  Division  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  ar¬ 
ranged  the  meeting  and  he  brought  out  the  town. 

Now  the  trip  was  almost  finished  and  we  began 
eagerly  to  look  forward  to  our  own  desks  and  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  our  individual  jobs.  We  arrived  in  Chicago 
ready  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  an  evening  off  and  a  chance 
to  rest  in  air-conditioned  rooms  at  the  Palmer  House. 

The  Cook  County  Retail  Council  had  arranged  a  big 
meeting  for  luncheon  the  following  day  at  the  Palmer 
House.  It  was  especially  well  attended  and  it  seemed  to 
me  a  splendid  thing  that  Chicago  retailers  have  in  recent 


years  made  such  great  strides  in  the  matter  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  found  almost  everybody  of  importance  in  re¬ 
tail  Chicago  at  the  luncheon.  Elmer  Wieboldt  presided 
and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  see  so  many  of  our  friends 
seated  about  the  board.  Elmer  Stevens,  of  Chas.  A. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  a  former  director  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
was  there.  D.  F.  Kelly,  of  The  Fair,  several  times  a 
director  and  a  former  president,  was  on  hand.  One 
would  have  needed  to  be  a  qualified  census  taker  to 
have  gotten  the  names  of  all  present.  Cook  County  and 
State  Street  were  there. 

After  the  luncheon  we  made  a  quick  trip  to  the  rail¬ 
way  station  where  Harold  Young  and  I  regretfully 
parted,  he  to  Washington  and  I  back  to  New  York.  As 
always  Harold  had  proved  himself  the  jierfect  traveling 
companion,  always  good  natured  and  continuously  con¬ 
siderate. 

We  returned  to  our  desks  with  the  conviction  that 
the  trip  had  been  eminently  successful  because  it  enabled 
us  to  take  to  many  good  members  of  the  Association, 
located  at  points  far  distant  from  the  theatre  of  our 
daily  operations,  assurances  of  the  continuing  interest 
of  the  organization  in  their  problems ;  and  we  came  back 
with  a  better  idea  of  what  those  problems  were. 
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Suppose  You  Are  A  Store  Owner: 

What  should  you  know  relative  to  the  facts  of  your  business?  How 
should  these  facts  be  presented?  .  .  .  Are  you  getting  a  report  that  gives 
you  the  facts? 

Suppose  You  Are  A  Store  Partner — or  Major  Executive: 

How  would  you  want  the  main  data — Financial,  Sales,  Merchandising 
and  Expense — presented?  .  .  .  Are  you  getting  a  report  that  gives 
you  the  facts? 

Suppose  You  Are  A  Store  Treasurer  or  Controller: 

Are  you  giving  the  “1k)ss”  the  facts  of  the  business  in  an  orderly  and 
comprehensive  manner?  Are  you  preparing  a  report  that  presents 
the  facts? 

What  you  need  is  the  new  publication: 

^*The  Report  to  the  General  Manager  from  the  Controller* 

It  is  almost  a  facsimile  of  an  actual  report  rendered  to  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  large  stores  of  the  country  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
jireparation  of  a  management  report  of  a  store  of  any  size. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 

Price . $1.00  per  copy 

Non-member  price  $2.50  per  copy 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send . copy(ies)  of  “The  Report  to  the  General  Manager 

from  the  Controller’’  to : 

Individual  . 

Company  . 

Address  . . 

(Non-member  please 

remit  with  order.)  '  ' 
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Joseph  Horne  Go. 

Effects  Store-wide  Economies  with 
National  Cash  Register  Eqnipment 


#  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
found  throughout  the  years  that  the  latest 
type  National  Cash  Registers  provide  wel¬ 
come  operating  economies. 

Over  30  years  ago,  Horne’s  installed  their 
first  cash  registers.  Then,  as  new  models 
or  improvements  were  introduced,  old 
Nationals  were  replaced  with  new  ones.  To¬ 
day,  Joseph  Horne  Co.  has  117  of  the  most 
modem  department  store  Nationals  in  use. 

In  the  accounting  section,  22  National 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  are  used 
for  accounts-receivable  and  4  for  accounts- 
payable.  A  National  Check-Writing  and 
Signing  Machine  is  also  used  in  accounts- 
payable.  Deferred-payment  and  layaway  sec¬ 
tions  each  use  a  National  Posting  Machine 
and  the  paybill-refund  desk  has  two  more. 

Joseph  Horne  Co.  is  one  of  the  many  suc¬ 
cessful  stores  which  depend  upon  National 
equipment  to  effect  store-wide  economies  by: 
(1)  reducing  selling,  supply  and  stationery 
costs;  (2)  lowering  cashier,  inspection  and 
delivery  expense;  (3)  providing  auditing  and 
accounting  speed  and  efficiency  at  low  cost. 

Why  not  have  our  representative  show  you 
how?  He’s  as  near  to  you  as  your  telephone. 


Cash  Registers  *  Typewriting-Boehkeeping  Machines 
Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines  *  Postage  Meter  Machines 
Posting  Machines  •  Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
accounting  Machine  Desks  •  Correct  Posture  Choirs 
anolysis  Machines 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  42 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress 


Recent  rulings  carrying  the 
designation  S.S.T.,  and  other 
items  of  information  related  to 
the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act  are  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  present  bulletin.  Pre¬ 
vious  rulings  of  interest  to  retailers 
through  S.S.T.  288  were  covered  in 
earlier  bulletins.  Rulings  S.S.T. 
289,  290,  292  through  298  and  300 
not  affecting  retail  operations  were 
omitted. 

S.S.T.  291 — Company  Physician 
Under  Stated  Circumstances 
Held  to  be  Employee. 

In  S.S.T.  240  it  was  held  that 
under  the  stated  circumstances  the 
company  physician  was  an  indejicn- 
dent  contractor  since  the  company 
did  not  have  the  right  to  exercise 
sufficient  control  over  the  manner 
and  means  in  which  the  physician 
was  to  perform  his  duty. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
company  physician  is  required  to  re¬ 
port  each  morning  at  a  fixed  hour, 
to  remain  on  duty  as  long  as 
his  services  are  needed,  and  in 
addition  to  treating  employees  of 
the  company,  is  required  to  examine 


all  individuals  applying  for  work.  It 
was  held  that  the  physician  is  an 
employee  under  these  circumstances 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act. 

S.S.T.  299 — Circumstances  Under 
Which  Insurance  Premiums 
Constitute  Wages  For  Pur¬ 
poses  of  Titles  VIII  and  IX. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has 
recently  ruled  that  premium  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  Company  Y  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  retirement  insurance 
plan  covering  the  lives  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  constitute  “wages’’  within 
the  meaning  of  Titles  VUI  and  IX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  sections  of  the  Act  relating 
to  premiums  provide  that,  general¬ 
ly,  premiums  paid  by  an  employer 
on  a  policy  of  life  insurance  cover¬ 
ing  the  life  of  an  employee  constitute 
wages  if  the  employer  is  not  a  bene¬ 
ficiary  under  the  policy ;  but  that 
such  premium  payments  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  wages  if  the  employee  has  no 
o])tion  to  take  the  amount  of  the 
premiums  instead  of  accepting  the 
insurance  and  has  no  equity  in  the 
l)olicy,  such  as  the  right  of  assign¬ 


ment  or  the  right  to  the  cash  sur¬ 
render  value  on  termination  of  his 
employment. 

The  present  decision  was  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  clause,  in  the  retire¬ 
ment-insurance  plan  of  Company  Y, 
providing  for  withdrawal  value  in 
the  event  of  termination  of  employ¬ 
ment  prior  to  age  65.  This  clause 
makes  available  to  the  employee  the 
following  options:  “(1)  withdraw 
equity  in  cash,  the  policies  being 
surrendered;  (2)  take  from  the  in¬ 
surance  company  the  paid-up  insur¬ 
ance  and  equity  values  which  shall 
entitle  him  at  age  65  to  the  propor¬ 
tionate  income  which  the  payments 
already  made  by  him  provide;  (3) 
convert  the  policies  to  an  individual 
basis  so  'that  the  payments,  either 
on  the  entire  amount  or  on  the  pro- 
])ortionate  amount  which  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  equity  will  purchase,  may 
be  continued  by  the  individual  after 
leaving  the  service  until  the  regular 
maturity  of  the  policies.’’ 

S.S.T.  301 — Various  Circumstances 
Under  Which  Tips  Are  and 
Are  Not  Taxable  Wages-Titles 
VIII  and  IX. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has 
decided,  under  various  circum¬ 
stances  outlined  to  it,  whether  tips 
constitute  wages  for  the  purposes 
of  Titles  \TII  and  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  For  tips  or  gratui¬ 
ties  paid  to  employees  by  customers 
of  an  employer  to  constitute  wages, 
the  essential  requirement  is  that 
such  tips  be  in  some  way  accounted 
for  by  the  employee  to  the  employer. 

(1)  The  Bureau  ruled  that  where 
an  employee  furnishes  an  employer 
a  written  statement  of  the  amount 
of  his  tips  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  employer  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  a  State 
unemployment  compensation  act, 
the  statement  is  not  such  an 
“accounting’’  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  regulation,  and  in  such  cases 
the  tips  are  not  taxable.  , 

(2)  When  a  hotel  customer  (or 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Ne'w  Forms  for  Filing  Capital  Stock  Tax 
Returns  Available 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  new  forms  for  filing  capital  stock  tax 
returns  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938  are  now  available. 

^  These  forms  are  being  distributed  to  taxpayers  through 
Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  returns,  accompanied 
by  remittances  for  the  taxes  due  thereon,  are  required  to  be 
filed  by  July  31, 1938.  Since  this  date  falls  on  Sunday,  returns 
received  by  Collectors  on  August  1,  1938  will  be  considered 
as  having  been  filed  on  time. 

The  Commissioner  stressed  the  fact  that  since  taxpayers 
will  have  the  entire  month  of  July  within  which  to  prepare 
and  submit  the  returns,  no  general  extension  of  time  for  filing 
is  contemplated. 

The  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938  relating  to 
capital  stock  taxes  were  outlined  in  the  analysis  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1938,  mailed  to  members  May  17,  and  re¬ 
printed  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
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r>urrougns 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  STORE  REQUIREMENT 


FOR  SALES  AUDIT  •  RECEIVABLES  •  PAYABLES  •  CASH  REGISTERING'  •  CASH  RECEIPTING  •  LAY-AWAY  •  INSTALLMENT 
POSTING  •  WORKROOM  COST  SYSTEMS  •  CLAIM  BILLING  •  COLLECTION  NOTICES  •  GENERAL  TYPING  AND  ADDING 


Wide  range  of  inexpensive  desk  adding  machines  with  such  features  as  automatic  count  of. 
transactions,  automatic  accumulation  of  grand  total,  etc.,  for  a  listing  sales  audit  plan. 
For  a  non-listing  sales  audit,  many  electric  and  han^operoted  calculators,  including  new 
Electric  Duplex  Calculator,  which  provides  individual  totals  and  grand  total  in  one  run. 


FOR  RECEIVABLES  AND  PAYABLES 

Many  types  and  stylet  of  Burroughs  machines  for  Receivables — Unit,  Dual, 
Skeleton  Ledger,  Single  Posting,  Credit  History  Cords,  ond  othen  .  .  .  alto 
machines  for  handling  PayabTet — PayaUe  Ledger,  Combination  Voucher, 
Departmental  Purchase  Di^ibution,  Straight  Voucher  Systems,  and  otiiers. 
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Report  on  Credit  Department’s 
Operating  Results  in  1937 


By  E.  F.  HIGGINS 

General  Credit  Manager,  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York 


For  the  third  consecutive  year 
the  Credit  Management  Division 
has  undertaken  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  operating  results  study 
covering  both  the  regular  30-day 
charge  and  deferred  payment  opera¬ 
tions.  Approximately  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  stores — about  one  hundred — 
contributed  this  year  to  this  study  as 
did  last  year.  These  results  appear 
on  page  68. 

Describing  briefly  the  make-up  of 
this  year’s  questionnaire,  we  have 
eliminated,  first  of  all,  the  break¬ 
down  between  hard  goods  and  soft 
goods  under  the  deferred  payment 
classification,  largely  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First  of  all,  not  enough  stores 
as  yet  keep  separate  soft  goods  re¬ 
cords  to  make  whatever  statistical 
results  we  might  get  on  a  national 
basis  representative  or  typical  of  the 
average  performance  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field.  Another  reason 
why  the  soft  goods  classification 
was  eliminated  for  the  time  being  is 
that  it  seems  to  be  the  general  feel¬ 
ing,  as  expressed  at  the  January 
Convention  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  that  perhaps  too 
much,  or  undue  emphasis  was  placed 
on  soft  goods  selling  as  far  as  it 
constitutes  a  deferred  ])ayment 
problem.  Where  control  statistics 
arc  being  kept  on  the  soft  goods 
selling  o])eration.  it  has  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  been  found  that  the  results 
were  fairly  satisfactory,  that  is  in 
most  cases  terms  were  confined  to 
reasonably  short  periods,  averaging 
from  three  to  five  months  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  this  period  only  in  rare  in¬ 
stances. 

Soft  Goods  Experience 

From  my  travels  around  the  coun¬ 
try  and  discussing  the  matter  of 
losses  on  soft  goods  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  selling  with  nunitrous  credit 
managers  other  than  those  of  our 
own  organization,  I  have  found  that 
they  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  from 
2%  to  3%.  Outside  of  this  some¬ 


what  excessive  loss,  however,  the 
soft  goods  operation  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  regular  de¬ 
ferred  payment  operation.  There  is 
just  one  other  point  which  I  might 
raise  in  this  connection.  I  wonder 
whether  those  stores  which  have 
never  considered  soft  goods  selling 
as  a  deferred  operation  but  as  a  30- 
day  charge  account  operation  by 
calling  it  a  Junior  Charge  Account 
and  controlling  this  type  of  business 
in  their  regular  charge  account 
classification,  aren’t  on  the  right 
track !  After  all,  we  know  that  most 
stores  selling  soft  goods  merchan¬ 
dise  on  what  we  now  call  the  de¬ 
ferred  payment  plan,  do  so  on  three 
to  four  months  terms,  calling  for 
one-third  down  and  three  additional 
monthly  payments.  Now  we  permit 
a  portion  of  our  charge  customers 
virtually  the  same  privilege  of  pay¬ 
ing  their  charge  account  obligations 
in  two  or  more  installments,  al¬ 
though  this  is  not  a  recognized  store 
ixjlicy.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  be¬ 
ing  done !  What’s  more,  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  an  installment  sale 
is  the  installment  contract  wijh  the 
repossession  clause,  which  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  a  regular  charge  ac¬ 
count  sale.  Since  practically  all 
soft  goo<ls  are  of  a  high  degree  of 
perishability  and  thus  have  no  re¬ 
possession  value,  why  shouldn’t 
they  be  considered  charge  accounts? 

I  l)elieve  that  by  taking  this  view 
with  regard  to  soft  goods  selling  we 
would,  once  and  for  all,  eliminate 
much  of  the  criticism  now  being 
leveled  at  the  department  store  field, 
not  only  by  the  consuming  public 
but  by  other  agencies  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  credit  field  such  as  finance 
companies,  and  others  who  frown 
upon  the  practice  of  selling  soft 
goods  on  the  deferred  payment  plan. 

Other  Changes  in  Procedure 

The  next  item  on  our  question¬ 
naire  which  has  been  changed  is  the 
definition  for  the  percent  of  inactive 


accounts  figure.  Last  year  we  asked 
our  stores  to  consider  inactive  ac¬ 
counts  “all  those  which  had  not 
shown  any  purchases  since  June  30, 
1936’’ ; — in  other  words,  for  six 
months.  This  was  believed  to  be  an 
excessively  long  period  as  most 
stores  seem  to  transfer  their  inac¬ 
tive  ledger  cards  after  a  four  months 
period  of  inactivity.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  changed  this  definition  to  read : 
“Consider  inactive  accounts  all  those 
showing  no  purchases  during  the 
Fall  Season’’,  which  we  hoped 
would  give  us  a  more  authoritative 
picture. 

We  have  left  out  altogether  this 
year  the  classification  on  percent  of 
net  employee  credit  business  to  total 
store  volume,  because  we  found  that 
that  was  a  relatively  negligible  fac¬ 
tor.  However,  during  the  past  year 
we  have  noticed  that  stores  are  more 
and  more  looking  into  this  question 
of  getting  more  employee  business, 
particularly  since  in  some  cities  it 
has  been  found  that  employees  of  a 
large  department  store  organization 
can  obtain  the  same  discount  with 
small  stores  across  the  street  as  they 
can  at  their  own  store. 

Phases  Covered 

This  year’s  questionnaire  again 
covers  the  important  statistical  in¬ 
dices  for  both  regular  30-day  charge 
and  deferred  payment  accounts 
usually  used  by  most  stores  to  meas¬ 
ure  their  credit  operations,  namely: 

1.  Percentage  of  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume — charge  and  deferred. 

2.  Ratio  of  charge  and  deferred 
sales  to  total  store  sales. 

3.  Average  number  of  new  accounts 
and  contracts  opened — charge 
and  deferred. 

4.  Average  number  of  bills  mailed 
monthly. 

5.  Average  number  of  add-on  con¬ 
tracts  signed  during  the  year. 

{Continued  on  page  111) 
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New  Fur  Storage  System 
in  Use  at  Wieboldt’s 

By  F.  A.  ALLEN 

Director  of  Service,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc. 


GET..^... 
“SHORT-STOCK 
INSURANCE”... 
BY  CONVENIENT 
RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


Protect  your  style  stocks  from 
soles  runs  with  overnight  re¬ 
placements  by  Roilwoy  Express. 
Complete,  nation-wide  ship¬ 
ping  service  for  stock  refills 
and  special  orders  direct  from 
factory  to  store.  Express  train 
speed  all  the  way.  For  super¬ 
speed  use  AIR  EXPRESS  — 
2500  miles  overnight!  Low  rotes 
include  prompt,  receipted  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  and  $50  in¬ 
surance.  Special  C.O.D.  service 
cuts  credit  delays.  For  conven- 
ientdoor-to-doorservicephone 
any  Railway  Express  office. 

Railway 

Express 


Agency  Inc. 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


New  Fnr  Storage  Vault,  Plymetl  equipped,  installed  at  Wieboldt’s  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Size  TS'T"  x  7r4''  x  14'5''.  Capacity — -approximately  15,000  coats. 


For  a  number  of  years  we  have 
had  small  individual  vaults  for 
the  storage  of  furs  in  each  of  our 
stores.  Gradually  the  volume  of 
business  outgrew  these  vaults  and 
we  decided  that  in  order  to  provide 
additional  and  improved  accommo¬ 
dations  for  \Vielx)ldt  customers  we 
should  install  a  new,  up-to-the- 
minute  central  storage  vault  at  our 
central  office  store. 

This  gave  us  a  chance  to  start 
from  scratch,  as  we  had  no  old 
equipment  to  use  or  any  other  re¬ 
strictions. 

Following  quite  a  thorough  sur¬ 
vey  of  existing  methods,  we  were 
finally  convinced  that  the  method 
recommended  by  the  Haskelite  Cor- 
jxDration  was  the  best  for  our  pur- 
l)oses.  Briefly,  in  this  method,  all 
garments  are  first  placed  in  special 
air-tight  quarantine  vaults  where 
they  are  gas-sterilized  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  sterilization  pro¬ 
cess  guarantees  the  killing  of  all 
moth  eggs  and  larvae  should  there 
he  any  in  the  garment.  The  coats 
are  then  hung  on  individual  hangers 
in  the  main  vault. 

On  one  side  of  the  vault  are  two 
large  intake  ducts  equipped  with 
ix)werful  fans  to  provide  clean,  filt¬ 


ered  air.  On  the  opposite  side  is 
another  set  of  ducts  with  exhaust 
fans.  The  result  is  that  the  vault  is 
lirovided  with  clean,  filtered,  circu¬ 
lating  air  at  all  times  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  proper  care  of  fine 
furs. 

As  a  double  safeguard,  the  main 
vault  is  gas-sterilized  at  occasional 
intervals  for  a  period  of  48  hours, 
after  which  pure,  fresh  air  is  again 
])um|)ed  into  it. 

Our  findings  indicate  that  this 
modern  system  of  fur  storage  costs 
al)out  half  of  that  required  to  install 
the  cold  storage  system,  inasmuch 
as  the  expense  of  cork  insulation 
and  refrigerating  machinery  is  un¬ 
necessary  ;  also  the  operating  cost 
is  negligible  by  comparison.  Further, 
this  system  is  approved  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  is  rather  fully  covered 
in  Circular  Xo.  369,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
.\griculture.  titled  “Industrial  Fumi¬ 
gation  .\gainst  Insects”,  which  was 
furnished  to  us.  The  system  is  also 
widely  and  successfully  used  today 
in  many  fine  stores  throughout  the 
country,  museums  for  the  protection 
of  their  priceless  tajiestries  and 
manuscripts;  all  in  all,  there  is  no 
question  in  our  minds  as  to  its 
merits. 
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Simplify  accounting 
problems  and 
Increase  Profits 
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By  means  of  punched  card  accounting,  the  payroll  and 
employe's  billing  can  be  produced  in  one  complete  report 
which  includes  all  necessary  totals.  This  is  obtained  auto¬ 
matically  from  one  run  of  one  group  of  punched  cards. 
Other  reports  pertaining  to  any  of  the  data  which  have 
been  punched  into  the  cards  can  he  quickly  obtained. 

The  punched  card  method  has  been  referred  to  as  “an 
Innovation  in  Control”.  It  furnishes  an  up-to-the-minute 
record  of  purchases,  sales,  mark-downs,  advances  and 
transfers  for  each  department.  It  eliminates  the  usual 
differences  resulting  from  outstanding  purchases  and  sales. 
The  method  is  especially  suited  to  the  preparation  of  Pay¬ 
roll  Records,  Merchandise  Control  Records,  Personnel 
Statistics,  Sales  Audits,  Accounts  Payable  and  many  other 
important  business  documents. 

There  is  an  International  representative  in  your  vicinity 
who  stands  ready  to  give  you  full  cooperation  and  complete 
information.  Call  him  today. 


Send  for  these 
important  folders 

These  folders  give  detailed  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  punched  card  method  as  it 
is  being  applied  today  in  modern  de¬ 
partment  stores. 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation 


World  Headquarters  Building 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Offices  in  Principal 
('.ities  of  the  World 
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Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  42 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


•  You  know  how  it  is  when  there 
is  something  new  and  unusual  in 
your  line.  The  word  gets  around. 
Just  so  with  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania!  Everybody’s  talking  about 
its  new  version  of  glamour.  A 
sweep  of  changes  that  add  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  your  visit... new  beauty 
in  the  lobby... new  charm  in  the 
Bar... new  color  in  the  Cafe  Rouge 
...innovations  in  your  spacious 
bedroom.  Next  time  in  New  York 
see  why  retail  men  flock  to  the 

Pennsylvania! 

> 

•  CONVENIENT  by  foot  or  y  sub¬ 
way  fare  to  anywhere  in  the  city. 


HOTiL  - 
PENNSYLVANIA 

James  H,  McCobe,  Monoger 
ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  N.  Y. 
Stotler  Operated  •  Other  Stotier  Hotels  in: 
Boston  Buffalo  Clevelond  -  Detroit  -  St.  Louis 


Chicago  OtFica: 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 
77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 


the  customer  of  a  store’s  restaurant) 
instead  of  directly  giving  the  waiter 
a  tip  writes  the  amount  thereof  on 
the  waiter’s  check,  and  the  hotel  or 
store  pays  the  tip  to  the  waiter  and 
charges  it  to  the  account  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  it  was  held  that  there  is  no 
accounting  by  the  employee,  even 
though  the  amount  may  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  employer. 
Such  tips  are  not  taxable  wages. 

(3)  A  customer  arranges  with  a 
hotel  (or  with  a  store’s  restaurant) 
for  a  banquet  and  gives  a  lump  sum 
to  the  head  waiter  for  tips  and 
leaves  the  division  of  such  money 
to  the  discretion  of  the  head  waiter. 
The  employer  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  the  tips  and  they  are 
not  considered  in  determining  the 
remuneration  of  the  employees.  It 
was  held  such  gratuities  are  not  tax¬ 
able  “wages”. 

(4)  A  restaurant  guarantees  a 
fixed  income  to  its  waiters ;  the  em¬ 
ployees  must  inform  the  employer 
of  the  amount  of  tips  received  so 
that  the  balance  due  them  may  be 
computed.  In  such  cases  the  re¬ 
muneration  is  based  on  the  amount 
of  tips,  which  therefore  constitute 
taxable  “wages”. 

*  *  * 

Internal  Revenue  Bureau  Regula¬ 
tions  Covering  Amendments  to 
Title  IX— T.  D.  4812. 

Incorporated  in  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1938  were  .some  amendments  to 
Title  IX  of  the  .Social  Security  Act. 
These  were  outlined  in  the  bulletin 
entitled,  “Some  of  the  More  Impor¬ 
tant  Points  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1938”,  recently  issued  to  members 
of  the  As.sociation.  Reference  to 
these  amendments  also  a^ipeared  in 
Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  41. 

One  such  amendment — Section 
810  of  the  Revenue  j\ct  of  1938 — 
provides  that  taxpayers  who  paid  the 
Federal  Tax  under  Title  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  for  the  calendar 
year  1936,  before  the  payment  of 
State  unemployment  contributions 
may  now  receive  credit  for  such 
State  contributions.  Credit  may  also 
be  taken  for  payments  not  yet  made 
with  respect  to  1936  employment 
provided  such  contributions  are 


actually  paid  into  the  State  unem¬ 
ployment  fund  (received  by  the 
State  administrative  agencies)  be¬ 
fore  July  27, 1936.  The  fact  that  the 
payments  are  in  the  mails  Ijefore 
July  27  will  not  entitle  the  employer 
to  the  credit  or  refund.  This  latter 
point  is  further  clarified  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  examples  cited  in  regu¬ 
lations  (T.  D.  4812)  recently  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue ; 

“Example  (a) ;  The  return  of 
employer  A  for  the  calendar  year 
1937  is  filed  on  January  31,  1938, 
and  proper  credit  taken  therein  for 
contributions  actually  paid  into  a 
State  unemployment  fund  prior  to 
that  date.  Thereafter,  in  June  1938, 
additional  contributions  are  paid  by 
A  to  a  State  fund  with  respiect  to 
employment  during  the  calendar 
year  1937.  No  part  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  contributions  is  allowable  as 
credit  against  the  tax  for  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1937,  or  for  any  other 
calendar  year. 

“Example  (b) :  If  in  example 
(a)  above,  the  additional  contribu¬ 
tions  paid  in  June  1938  are  with  re¬ 
spect  to  employment  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1936,  .such  additional 
contributions  are  allowable  as  credit 
against  the  tax  for  the  calendar  year 
1936.” 

*  *  * 

Lump-Sum  Social  Security  Bene¬ 
fits  Not  Subject  to  Income 
Tax. 

A  ruling  (I.T.  3194)  has  been 
issued  by  the  Income  Tax  Unit  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
effect  that  lump  sum  payments  made 
to  individuals  under  section  204 (a) 
Title  II,  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  not  subject  to  income  tax  in  the 
hands  of  recipients. 

Section  204(a)  reads  as  follows: 
“There  shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum 
to  any  individual  who,  upon  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  of  65,  is  not  a  qualified 
individual,  an  amount  equal  to  3)4 
per  centum  of  the  total  wages  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Board  to  have  been 
paid  to  him,  with  respect  to  em¬ 
ployment  after  December  31,  1936, 
and  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
65.” 
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CORSETS  AND  BRASSIERES 

Fall  and 
Winter 
19  3  8 


A  detailed  report  on  manufactur¬ 
ers'  offerings,  and,  for  year-round 
guidance,  articles  on  trends,  pro¬ 
motions,  performance  figures 
and  smaller  store  operations 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
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STYLE  844 

16  inch,  corset  bras¬ 
siere  combination, 
lace  top,  semi-step-in 
with  Talon  fastening. 
Sizes  33  to  40. 

$36  per  dozen 


CROWN  CORSET 
COMPANY 

295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I 
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TRENDS. 


.1938 


Buyers  should  hove  on  interesting  trip  to  market  this  season. 
There  are  apparently  no  fundamental  changes  to  ponder  over, 
but  there  are  new  features  in  construction,  while  merchandise 
has  been  stepped  up  for  eye  appeal.  Some  outstanding  manu¬ 
facturers  are  offering  merchandising  plans  with  their  new  lines 
which  should  be  very  helpful  to  both  large  and  small  stores. 

Generally  I  found  manufacturers  talking  longer  lines  and  lighter 
weight  garments.  More  emphasis  is  placed  on  weights  each 
season,  as  well  as  the  minimizing  of  the  number  of  under¬ 
garments  customers  need  wear  at  one  time.  Control  is  the 
watchword,  to  be  obtained  through  light  materials  and  their 
cut  rather  than  bonings  and  reinforcing.  With  the  exception 
of  there  being  more  high-waisted  girdles,  there  is  little  change 
in  the  girdle  field.  The  some  high  rounded  and  divided  bust 
continues. 

The  merchcmdising  plans  offered  are  planned  for  those  who 
would  concentrate  on  fewer  stocks  which  would  cover  all  types 
within  a  definite  price  range.  One  manufacturer  is  directing 
his  plan  especially  toward  helping  smaller  stores.  Charts  for 
guidance  to  salespeople  and  the  garment  boxes  plainly  marked 
as  to  the  type  garment  contained  are  some  of  the  aids  they 
are  proposing. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  some  concerns  that  they  are  using  more 
Talons  to  the  waistline  in  foundations,  and  that  more  Talons 
are  being  used  in  girdles  this  season.  Although  colors  were 
shown  in  sample  lines,  enthusiasm  for  them  seemed  not 
especially  keen. 

PEARL  BERRY 
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S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


OficM  is:  NcwTotk,  SSO  Fifth  Atc.;  Chicago,  Merchandiac  Hart:  Windaor,  Oat.;  LtMidon,  England  •  World's  largest  manufacturers  of  surgical  supports 


Camp  Headquarters 
at  the  Corset  Show 
Hotel  McAIpin 
rooms  1490-1491 
July  18-21 


This  exhibit  is  now  on 
a  nation-wide  tour  in 
the  interest  t^  public 
health  education. 


IT  is  strange  but  true  that  there  are  still  some 
store  executives  who  think  of  scientific  sup¬ 
ports  as  belonging  in  the  “heavyweight  harness” 
department.  Today’s  models  by  Camp  combine 
the  loveliness  and  lightness  of  fashionable  style 
corsets  with  the  exclusive  scientific  features 
found  only  in  the  genuine  Camp  Support. 


tener,  this  garment  weighs  exactly  13  ounces  — 
about  2  ounces  more  than  a  comparable  style 
garment.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it 
is  a  best-seller  in  some  of  the  finest  stores  of  the 
country  —  stores  which  are  aggressively  going 
after  the  great  market  for  this  type  of  corset. 

*  *  * 


Take,  for  example,  the  model  illustrated  above. 
A  typical  support  for  general  wear,  this  Camp 
garment  incorporates  proper  anatomical  sup¬ 
porting  features  which  encourage  better  pos¬ 
ture  and  slim  the  figure.  Exquisitely  made  of  an 
exclusive  lightweight  fabric,  with  enameled 
fittings,  Super-Power  Lastex  and  a  Talon  Fas- 


Have  you  investigated  recently  the  profit  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Camp  Supports?  Some  of  the  Smartest 
store  owners,  merchandise  men  and  corset  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  country  have  admitted,  after  a  talk 
with  us,  that  they  had  really  been  neglecting 
this  great  field  for  profitable 
promotion.  Are  you? 


PREVIEW  OF  FALL  SHOWINGS 


•  Selected  numbers  of  importance  in  the  new 
lines  to  be  introduced  the  week  of  July  18th 


2545 — A  combination,  Twin  Control 
Plus  for  the  average  figure,  of  figured 
Lastique.  Semi  step-in.  Flexzip  closing. 

4797 — For  the  full  hip,  a  semi  step-in 
of  super  Lastique,  with  satin  front  panel 
and  lace  uplift. 

7491 — For  the  full  bust  and  average 
hip.  Frcjichmold.  Semi  step-in  with  hook 
and  eye  closing.  Hand  loomed  elastic 
sides,  up  and  down  stretch  back  with 
stretchable  scams  which  are  a  patented 
feature  for  Flexees. 

3461 — \  combination  for  full  bust  and 
straight  hip  of  Twin  Lastique  with  luster 
silk  front,  lace  uplift  with  new  bust  con¬ 
trol  which  has  elastic  to  create  definite 
division  and  mold  full  bust. 

2441 — A  combination  for  the  short 
waisted  figure  has  14  inch  skirt.  Twin 
Lastique.  Lace  bust.  Flexzip  closing. 

4662 — A  combination  for  the  long  waist 


net  and  satin  with  double  net  sides.  It 
has  the  new  high  two  inch  Sta-up-Top 
at  waistline  and  fagotting  with  talon  clos¬ 
ing  at  left  side. 

A’lure  bra  1275  A,  B,  C,  &  D — a  family 
of  bras  in  types  A,  B,  C  &  D  made  of 
lace  and  batiste  satin  with  reinforcement 
under  bust — long  line  bras  to  take  care 
of  diaphragm  when  worn  with  a  separate 
girdle. 

Y3416 — New  Veil  of  Youth  corselette 
with  Alphabet  bustline  in  types  B  and  C 
to  retail  at  $5.00.  It  is  made  of  mesh 
with  front  and  back  panels  of  rayon  and 
is  one  and  a  half  inches  longer  than  other 
Veil  of  Youths  at  this  price. 

Crown  Corset  Co. 

In  the  Rengo  line  this  season  there  is 
an  attractive  girdle,  440,  which  is  of  one 
way  satin  elastic  front  and  back  with 
lK)wer  net  sides. 

259 — A  girdle  with  satin  front  panel,  a 
one  way  satin  elastic  back  with  Leno 
elastic  sides.  This  model  is  Talon  closed. 

436 — A  pantie  with  satin  front,  one  way 
satin  back  and  Leno  elastic  sides.  Re¬ 
movable  garters. 

274 — A  girdle  with  crepe  de  chine  front 
and  back  and  Leno  elastic  sides.  Talon 
closing. 

304 — A  16  inch  girdle  with  boned  yoke 
at  back  to  prevent  rolling.  Satin  front 
and  one  way  satin  back.  Leno  elastic 
sides.  Talon  closing. 

988 — For  the  full  figure  there  is  a  new 
Rengo  inner  belt  model  with  low  back  for 
evening  wear.  The  lace  top  is  net  and 
cloth  lined. 

Also  there  are  additions  to  all  the  other 
types  of  garments  for  which  this  house 
is  noted.  The  junior  and  slender  figure 
types  have  received  special  attention. 


Warner  Brothers 
LeCant  Royale  corselette  de¬ 
signed  to  give  sculptured  lines. 


Warner  Brothers 

Y749J<2 — New  Half-Size  with  medium 
high  bust  designed  especially  to  take  care 
of  the  figure  in  a  sitting  position.  The 
bust  has  an  inside  pocket  which  keeps  it 
from  dropping  too  low  and  thickening 
the  figure.  An  extreme  bust  is  not  good 
on  half-size  figures  in  a  sitting  position 
because  it  is  too  high.  This  medium  bust¬ 
line  gives  a  fashionable  line  without  being 
either  too  high  or  too  low.  It  is  made 
of  rayon  satin  with  15-inch  skirt  and 
woven  back  panel  of  twoway-oneway 
stretch  without  seaming,  and  lace  bust. 

Y3454 — Alphabet  corselette,  the  high¬ 
light  of  the  Warner  line.  Because  of  the 
success  of  the  Alphabet  A'lure  bra,  the 
same  idea  was  translated  into  the  cor¬ 
selette.  The  skirt  does  not  vary  but  the 
bustlines  are  made  in  types  A,  B,  C  &  D. 
It  is  made  in  faille,  has  lace  bust,  talon 
opening  at  side,  semi-step-in  with  two¬ 
way-oneway  back. 

Y3518 — LeGant  Royale — An  all  power 
net  corselette  with  fagotted  seams  and 
extreme  evening  back  with  talon  fasten¬ 
er.  Double  control  panels  in  front  and 
back  and  lace  bust. 

Y194 — LeGant  Royale — made  of  power 


Artistic  Foundations 

This  concern  is  announcing  a  marked 
change  in  their  merchandising  policy  this 
season.  They  are  offering  a  “Balanced 
Line”  and  concentrating  on  fewer  gar¬ 
ments  within  a  definite  price  range  em¬ 
bracing  a  group  between  $3.50  to  $15  re¬ 
tail.  They  believe  their  plan  will  be  a 
practical  aid  to  all  size  stores.  I  am  told 
their  national  advertising  is  to  be  greatly 
increased  and  plans  are  ready  now  to 
show  buyers  how  they  may  capitalize 
on  it. 

The  seven  basic  figure  types  they  are 
concentrating  on  are:  average,  full  hip, 
full  bust  and  average  hip,  full  bust  and 
straight  hip,  short  waisted,  long  waisted 
and  long  skirt  and  the  junior  type.  Select- 
e<l  for  highlighting  is  one  model  from 
each  group. 


Crown  Corset  Co. 

One  of  the  more  youthful 
garments  featured  in  this  line. 
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the  inner  side  with  the  same  Lastex, 
which  gives  it  double  strength  yet  mak¬ 
ing  a  comfortable  supporting  garment 
which  we  believe  will  prove  popular  for 
the  woman  who  really  needs  support  and 
has  in  the  past  worn  all  elastic  girdles. 
The  two  strap  adjustment  is  used.  The 
top  strap  is  lowered  below  the  waistline 
at  its  position  on  the  hip  to  avoid  creat¬ 
ing  a  false  waistline  or  cutting  in. 

202 — This  model  has  good  length  with 
thigh  control.  It  is  semi-flexible  type  of 
support  for  general  wear  and  post  opera¬ 
tive  purposes  made  with  Talon  fastener. 
The  lastex  section  in  the  side  is  called 
Super  Power  Elastex  and  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  woven  for  our  purpose  to  give 
greater  strength  for  support. 

This  side  section,  because  of  the  long 
full  thigh  this  model  carries,  has  an  extra 
Lastex  reinforcement  at  the  bottom  of 
this  section.  There  is  also  a  gusset  of 
Lastex  for  the  lower  front. 

This  is  for  women  who  have  worn 
soft  elastic  garments  but  need  more  sup¬ 
port  and  this  is  a  solution  for  this 
problem. 

639 — This  new  model  is  for  the  stocky 
type  of  build  with  heavy  or  pendulous 
abdomen  and  full  thighs.  It  is  designed 
with  the  new  Composite  Groin,  Thigh 
Line  Features.  Complete  under  abdomi¬ 
nal  support  and  control  is  maintained  and 
the  contact  of  this  support  is  directly  in 
front  as  close  observation  will  reveal. 

The  skirt  or  thigh  features  is  new  and 
is  synchronized  with  the  groin  line  sup¬ 
porting  feature.  This  model  is  long  in 
the  back  cupping  well  under  the  heavy 
gluteus  muscles  giving  adequate  and 

proper  support. 

Vogue  Mfg.  Co. 

Vogue  is  featuring  3999,  an  18  inch 
girdle  with  extremely  high  waistline, 

boned  back  and  front.  The  lack  and 

front  are  of  brocade  with  elastic  sides. 

6644 — A  foundation  with  lightly  boned 


and  long  skirt  is  of  Twin  Lastique  with 
batiste  panel  front.  Average  lace  bust. 

0534— A  pantie  for  junior  or  slender 
woman.  It  has  a  satin  front  panel  and 
two  way  stretch  side  sections.  Detachable 
garters.  Flexzip  closing.  A  15  inch 
model. 

Munsingwear 

437  Full-Length — Net  fabric  of  “Las¬ 
tex”.  Light  but  firm.  For  “junior  to 
average”  figure.  New  feature  top,  with 
upper  part  of  net  and  under-bust  of  two- 
way  stretch  fabric.  “Lastex”  shoulder 
straps.  Side  seams  for  shaping.  Flat 
garters;  lace  reinforcements  over  rear 
hose  supporters.  Sizes  32  to  36,  even  sizes 
only. 

414  Full-Length — Plain  fabric  of  “Las¬ 
tex”  combined  with  Rayon.  Figure  con¬ 
trol  plus  figure  rhythm.  For  “average  to 
short  junior”  figure.  New  feature  top 
with  upper  part  of  net  and  under-bust  of 
two-way  stretch  fabric.  Low  back.  Ad¬ 
justable  ribbon  shoulder  straps  with 
“Lastex”  braid  forks.  Inviz-I-Grip 
garters,  (even  sizes  only). 

4207  Pantie-Girdle  —  “Lastex”  Net 
Pantie-Girdle  with  one-way  stretch  satin 
“Lastex”  front  and  back  panels  and 
crotch.  “Lastex”  webbing  binding  finish 
inside  top  and  bottom.  Detachable  So-Lo 
Grip  garter  clasps. 

4206  Pantie-Girdle  —  Satin  “Lastex” 
Pantie-Girdle,  medium-length  French 
Cut,  with  detachable  garters.  (So-Lo 
Grip)  Top  finished  with  narrow  hem 
faced  with  “Lastex”  webbing  set  on 
the  inside. 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Company 

3248 — Maternity  Support  for  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Figure  Type.  This  new  mater¬ 
nity  is  an  entirely  new  departure  from 
anything  heretofore  shown  by  this  manu¬ 
facturer.*  Super  Power  elastic  fabric  is 
used  through  the  front  and  hip  sections. 
The  use  of  the  elastic  fabric,  however. 


Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 
Foundation  with  many  patented 
features  exclusive  with  Flexees. 


through  the  sides  and  top  front  of  the 
garment  lends  a  greater  degree  of  com¬ 
fort  and  flexibility,  not  losing  sight  of 
the  structural  fundamental  principles. 
This  is  also  the  first  time  that  a  support 
of  this  type  has  been  introduced  by  Camp 
with  a  continuous  full  length  skirt  as 
heretofore  they  have  always  been  of  the 
groin  line  type. 

1308 — Supporting  combination  with  in¬ 
ner  belt  for  the  tall  full  figure.  This  model 
is  designed  with  many  new  features  for 
the  woman  with  the  long  heavy  upper 
and  lower  abdomen.  Being  well  boned 
across  front,  gives  adequate  support.  Deep 
(3  inch)  soft  texture  elastic  release  at 
waistline  hold  support  close  to  figure  when 
standing  and  provides  for  comfortable 
release  when  sitting. 

The  upper  supporting  portion  is  made 
with  the  well  defined  separating  breast 
line.  Fabric  in  breast  sections  is  Pre¬ 
shrunk  Mercerized  batiste  built  up  in 
shoulders  with  one  inch  elastic  shoulder 
straps  which  is  necessary  in  holding  the 
weight  of  heavy  breasts  and  shoulder  fats 
to  prevent  cutting  in  on  shoulder. 

Graduated  boning  at  back  for  smooth¬ 
er  fitting  and  to  prevent  digging  into 
body. 

15 — Postoperative  and  General  Wear 
Support.  This  is  a  side  lacing  support 
for  the  intermediate  type  who  needs  some 
support  of  not  too  harsh  a  nature.  The 
garment  is  made  light  weight  in  every 
way  with  sufficient  boning. 

The  adjustment  is  by  means  of  lacings 
into  an  eyeletted  buckle  and  hooked  into 
an  eyeletted  tab  which  is  attached  to  each 
side  of  front.  This  holds  the  line  of  sup¬ 
port  firmly  in  the  groin.  The  top  adjust¬ 
ment  is  a  separate  lacer  and  makes  fitting 
flexible. 

200 — A  semi  flexible  type  of  a  general 
wear  support  for  the  intermediate  type 
of  figure.  A  groin  line  style  with  solid 
cloth  front  that  is  well  boned. 

The  “Super- Power  Lastex”  in  section 
No.  2  is  reinforced  three  quarters  up  on 


S.  H.  Camp  &  Co. 

Postoperative  garment  designed  also  for 
general  wear  support.  Light  weight. 


Munsingwear. 

Lastex  net  pantie  girdle,  de¬ 
tachable  So-Lo  Grip  garters. 
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front.  French  imported  lace  uplift  satin 
rayon  and  cotton  front  and  back  with 
hand  loomed  elastic.  This  model  has  a 
very  low  back  for  evening  or  day  wear. 

M8 — Super  “Magic  Bust".  Of  pre¬ 
shrunk  broadcloth  with  the  patented  bust 
feature  of  celluloid  removable  disk  which 
acts  as  a  lift  for  the  bust.  This  feature 
is  also  in  models  of  satin  and  net. 

6623 — A  Simplex  model  with  adjustable 
waistline  control,  detachable  backless  bra, 
uplift  effect  with  separation.  The  bra 
may  be  made  tight  or  loose  and  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  for  long  or  short  waist. 

5922 — A  Duplex  garment.  It  is  of 
satin  in  front  and  back  with  Darleen 
satin  sides.  Light  front  boning.  Lace  bra. 
This  model  is  for  the  short  average  or 
larger  figures.  Detachable  bras  come  in 
day  and  evening  styles. 

4610 — A  Kno-Belt  foundation.  It  has  a 
reinforced  elastic  hipline,  firm  uplift 
brassiere  and  front  lacing  for  individual 
adjustment.  This  model  is  designed  to 
give  inner  belt  control  without  the  inner 
belt.  It  is  of  brocaded  rayon  and  cotton, 
preshrunk.  The  top  is  of  Alencon-type 
lace. 

Wm.  Carter  Co. 

New  panel  treatment  is  noted  in  many 
numbers  and  modish  new  youthful  ban¬ 
deau  sections  characterize  all  Completes. 
New  fabrics  in  many  instances  have  been 
made  lighter  in  weight  without  loss  of 
control.  A  wide  range  of  sheer  nets  and 
laces  is  supplemented  with  a  group  of 
slightly  heavier  picot  net  garments  for 
those  who  wish  net  garments  for  fall  and 
winter  wear  but  who  do  not  prefer  gar¬ 
ments  as  sheer  as  those  usually  offered 
for  spring  and  summer.  The  following 
are  six  garments  of  particular  interest : 

FlSl  “Teens  Totalette’’ — N  ew  pantie 
bottom  Complete  with  Talon  side  open¬ 
ing.  Made  of  the  softer  imported  new 
Teens  fabric.  A  supplement  to  the  girdles, 
pantie  girdles,  and  Completes  which  com- 


The  William  Carter  Company 
A  popular  number  in  Teens  group. 
Companion  to  new  Teens  Totalette. 


Lastex  with  front  panel  of  satin. 

prise  this  popular  group  of  garments  for 
Teens’  figures. 

G9  “Snugs” — Girdle — Now  offered  in 
short,  regular  and  long  lengths.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  addition  to  this  interesting  group 
of  Carter  garments  and  a  definite  aid  to 
selling  customers  of  varying  figures. 

G153  “Picot  Net” — Girdle — One  of  the 
outstanding  numbers  in  this  group  of  gar¬ 
ments  offered  to  meet  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  medium  weight  net  control 
during  fall  and  winter  months.  Sleek 
front  and  hack  panels.  A  companion  num¬ 
ber  to  the  pantie  girdles  and  Completes 
offered  in  the  same  interesting  fabric. 

G1S6  “French  Stitch”  —  Made  of 
Carter’s  patented  “French  Stitch”  fabric, 
this  girdle  offers  special  appeal  to  those 
appreciating  the  finer  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  companion  number  G154  comes 
without  panels. 

G171  “Mouldette”  —  Girdle,  without 
panel  (companion  number  to  G170  with 
panel.)  Made  of  the  new  heavy  weight 
^fouldette  fabric  which  has  proved  so 
popular  with  those  wishing  sleek  smooth¬ 
ing  without  bulk  or  weight.  FI 72  is  the 
Complete  in  the  same  fabric. 

G149  “Sport-ski” — very  brief,  trick 
little  girdle  for  sport  and  general  wear. 
Cut  long  in  back  for  smooth  control  and 
very  high  in  front  to  permit  complete 
freedom  and  comfort. 

The  H.  &  W.  Company 

For  the  new  “figure  type”  promotion 
of  H.  &  W.  these  numbers  have  been 
picked  as  outstanding  in  each  of  the  types ; 

S-5363  (Corsette) — Made  of  fine  batiste 
with  lace  bust  section,  designed  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  Ton  Heavy  having  a  straight 
hip,  with  a  12"  skirt. 

S-S499  (Cor.sette) — Made  of  fine  bro¬ 
cade  with  lace  bust,  the  dimensions  are 


average  but  this  garment  has  a  very  long 
waistline.  Slide  fastener  extends  on  the 
side  only  to  the  waistline,  above  that  the 
bust  section  is  hook  and  eye  closing. 

S-5361  (Corsette) — This  foundation 
for  the  slight  or  slender  figure  also  has 
the  slide  fastener  at  the  side  extending 
only  to  the  waistline  with  Bra  top  fastened 
with  hook  and  eye  closing. 

S-5385 — maternity  foundation  made 
in  a  very  attractive  brocade  with  lace  bust 
with  a  skirt  length  showing  12". 

S-5391 — This  is  a  companion  founda¬ 
tion  to  Style  S-5385  made  in  brocade  with 
lace  bust  and  is  2"  longer  than  the  S-5385 
— a  very  attractive  maternity  corsette  for 
the  young  modern  Mother. 

Kops  Brothers 

“Anglepull”  an  elastic  knitted  on  the 
bias,  is  an  innovation  of  Kops  Brothers 
which  they  are  introducing  this  season. 
“Hail”,  “Salute”  and  “Applause”  are  three 
Sensation  garments  featured  in  this  line 
and  the  elastic  strands  drop  off  diagonally 
from  the  line  down  the  center  front  but 
the  line  is  not  a  seam.  The  garments  have 
non-rolling,  non-binding  one-way  stretch 
selvage  borders. 

778 — A  step-in  girdle  of  pique  batiste 
with  two  sections  of  Anglepull  Nemolas- 
tik  to  be  worn  two  inches  above  the 
waistline.  Light  boning  front  and  back. 
Talon  closing. 

578 — A  girdle  of  broadcloth  with  two 
side  sections  of  .Anglepull  elastic,  lined 
throughout  with  light  boning  at  front  and 
back.  This  model  has  an  extremely  high 
waistline.  In  this  family  there  is  also  a 
combination  with  corrective  uplift  of 
lace  which  has  a  Talon  to  waist  w'ith 
hooks  and  eyes  completing  the  closing. 

.Another  innovation  of  this  house  is 
their  new  “.Adjustable  Waistline”.  Style 
531  is  a  step-in  girdle  of  fine  batiste  with 
two  side  sections  of  matching  elastic  ba¬ 
tiste.  Moderately  boned  front  and  back 


The  H.  &  W.  Company 
Full  waist,  full  hip,  full  shoulder 
type  garment  with  average  bust. 
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with  the  elastic  Adjustable  Waist  feature 
at  the  back.  A  ten  inch  Talon  closing 
makes  it  easy  to  get  into  this  high  waisted 
girdle.  The  Adjustable  Waist  is  also  in¬ 
corporated  in  combinations. 

New  in  the  line  of  Nemo  Wonderlifts 
is  style  96-655  which  is  in  answer  to  re¬ 
quests  for  an  inner  belt  with  divided 
material  bust  and  built-up  shoulder.  Also 
included  in  the  line  are  new  models  for 
the  short  stout  figure,  and  the  stout  fig¬ 
ure  of  medium  height. 

Nemo  Sensations  include  this  season 
a  garment  to  retail  at  $1.00.  It  is  a 
twelve  inch  model  of  a  heavy  jierforated, 
run-proof  Supplespun.  This  model  is 
called  Scamp.  Other  models  in  Sensa¬ 
tions  which  are  new  are  Pix,  Cue  and 
Gay.  Gayset  is  a  new  Sensation  combina¬ 
tion  for  the  junior  and  slender  woman 
and  has  small  lace  rounded  uplift  with 
four  inch  nipped  in  cuff  at  the  top  for 
waistline  control. 

The  H.  W.  Cossard  Co. 

Model  2008  is  one  of  Gossard’s  all  pure 
silk  foundations  in  the  new  Sand-glo 
color.  Pure  silk  satin,  silk  woven  goss- 
amour  and  all  silk  lace  makes  this  luxuri¬ 
ous  garment. 

Three  new  high  top  step-ins  are  particu¬ 
larly  outstanding.  They  extend  three 
inches  above  the  waistline  and  have  a  14" 
skirt.  They  are  boned  and  reinforced  to 
stay  up  over  the  diaphragm.  The  rein¬ 
forcement  also  extends  down  over  the 
hips  at  the  sides  to  give  a  smooth  curved 
line  and  avoid  any  hip  bulges.  These  are 
called  Gossard’s  bosom-high  models. 
Model  535  is  of  rayon  satin  and  open 
weave  two-way  stretch  elastic.  Model  735 
is  figured  batiste  with  fine  weave  two- 
way  stretch  elastic.  Model  1165  is  of  satin, 
satin  elastic  and  Goss-amour. 


Kops  Brothers 


Anglepoll  girdle.  A  bias 
knit  fabric  new  this  season. 


ture  is  also  incorporated  in  combinations. 

A  new  MisSimplicity  model  3745,  is 
designed  for  the  tall  average  figure.  This 
garment  is  made  with  a  16"  skirt  and 
SH"  diaphragm  length  with  a  slide  fast¬ 
ener  closing.  The  material  is  plain  batiste, 
machine  knit  elastic  with  a  lace  bust 
section. 

Model  3781 — A  new  front-lace  com¬ 
bination  has  been  added  to  the  line  for 
the  short  full  hipped  figure.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good  for  the  small  woman  with 
a  small  bust  and  waistline,  and  full  hip 
development.  It  is  of  figured  batiste  and 
matching  elastic  batiste  with  a  lace  up¬ 
lift. 

Dorothy  Bickum 

6198 — An  extremely  high  waistline  gir¬ 
dle  of  batiste  front  and  back  with  ribbed 
Lastex  made  especially  for  Bickum. 
There  is  slight  boning  at  the  waistline. 
Sizes  25-32. 

4199 — Four  panel  satin  Lastex  girdle 
with  up  and  down  stretch  and  power  net. 
It  has  a  Talon  closing  and  Invizagrips. 
Another  model  of  this  type  is  made  in 
step-in  design. 

047 — Four  panel  pantie  designed  care¬ 
fully  to  give  actual  girdle  control.  It  is 
Talon  closed  but  step-ins  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  same  design.  There  are  two 
small  bones  at  the  waistline. 

2001 — Lace  Lastex  pantie  with  satin 
Lastex  front  and  back  panels.  This  model 
has  a  mesh  crotch  and  detachable  garters. 
Sizes  24-30. 

“Toppie”  is  a  new  garment  in  this  line. 
It  is  a  one  piece  garment  for  youthful 
and  average  figures  made  of  Darken, 
net  elastic  and  lace  top.  This  model  has 
a  low  back  and  is  designed  to  give  spe¬ 
cial  comfort  over  hip  and  thigh.  Sizes 
32-38. 

Kabo  Corset  Company 

Talon  fasteners  (to  the  waistline  only) 
play  an  important  part  in  the  new  Kabo 


Foundation  line  for  Fall.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  finds  built-up-shoulders  greatly  in 
demand  not  only  in  those  patterns  de¬ 
signed  for  the  not-so-slender  type  but  in 
the  average  figure  designs  as  well,  and 
consequently  has  a  variety  of  built-up- 
shoulder  styles  to  offer  in  a  wide  range 
of  prices. 

01795 — Kabo  Figure-Lure  Brasselette 
is  made  with  front  panels  of  satin — back 
sections  of  satin  Darken.  Built  up 
shoulder  effect  with  wide  satin  ribbon 
shoulder  straps,  uplift  bust  sections  of 
durable  lace — boned  with  resilient  over 
the  adbomen  and  Talon  fastener  to  the 
waitline — hook  and  eye  fastening  from 
waistline  up.  For  the  average  figure  in 
sizes  34  to  42. 

01870 — Kabo  Form-Reducer  Brassel¬ 
ette — for  the  not-so-slender  figure — made 
of  Jacquard  with  generously  cut  uplift 
bust  sections  of  lace — moderately  boned — 
built-up  shoulder  with  slide  fastening  de¬ 
tachable  shoulder  straps.  Talon  fastener 
to  the  waistline — hook  and  eye  fastening 
from  waistline  up.  Sizes  36  to  48. 

02409 — Kabo  Form-Reducer  Brassel¬ 
ette — very  tailored  semi  step-in  of  dura¬ 
ble  bastiste — uplift  bust  sections  of  the 
body  cloth  with  built-up  shoulder  effect. 
Semi  low  back  and  moderately  boned, 
b'or  the  average  figure  in  sizes  36  to  44. 

9067 — 18  inch  Talon  fastened  high 
waistline  girdle  for  the  average  to  full 
figure — well  boned  and  made  of  a  lovely 
pattern  of  two-tone  broche.  Sizes  28  to 
40. 

01958 — Kabo  Form-Reducer  Brassel¬ 
ette  for  the  short  top-heavy  figure — hook 
side,  back  and  hip  sections  of  Lastex, 
front  panels  of  broche — garment  from 
waistline  up  is  made  of  net  lined,  lace 
built-up  shoulder  with  special  uplift  fea¬ 
ture  in  bust  sections.  Sizes  36  to  48. 


Junior  CossAmour  (elastic  net). 
Knitted  waistband  and  bottom. 
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A  NEW  MERCHANDISING  PLAN! 


A  Bold  Step  Forward . . .  Based  on  the  Most 
Advanced  Theory  of  Modern  Retailing 


'^IGH- COMPRESSION  MERCHANDISING 


807o  of  corset  department  volume  is  done  on  20% 
of  its  styles  (as  estimated  by  N.R.D.GA.).  Obvi- 
oudy,  efficiency  demands  elimination  of  a  multiplicity 
of  non-selling  styles,  to  permit  concentration  on  num¬ 
bers  that  sell. 

And  Ffexees  has  done  Itl 


FLEXEES  therefore  takes  a  bold  step  forward  .  .  . 
a  drastic  reduction  of  its  line  enabling  concentration  on  the 
three  important  factors  mentioned  herewith  .  .  . 

1.  The  20y»  of  important  inventory,  meaning  of 
course,  the  best  selling  styles. 

2.  The  7  basic  figure  types,  with  which  over  90% 
of  all  women  can  be  properly  fitted. 

3.  Our  price  lines  encompass  the  price  ranges 
-  within  which  93*/*  of  the  corset  volume  is  done. 

This  is  truly  compressed  power,  which  we  call  “High  Com¬ 
pression  Merchandising." 

Send  for  complete  information,  or  let  us  explain  in  detail 
at  our  July  showings. 


90%  of  all  women  can  be  classified  in  7  basic  figure 
types.  Flexees  line  has  been  drastically  reduced  to 
conform  to  these  7  basic  types.  These  are  charted  on 
“Shadow-Graphs'*  ...  a  simplified  technique  by 
which  your  customer  can  be  quickly  “typed"  and 
accurately  fitted. 


ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS,  INC. 

417  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Chicago  •  Boiton  •  Son  Francisco  •  Toronto,  Canada  ■  London,  England 


Each  of  th.  FI.xms. 
7  basic  tlgura-fypM 
UchortMl  on  Ht  own 
"Shadow.Croph  " 
Hm.  Is  on.  of  thorn 
._Th.  compM.  soriM 
is  a  hsilp  to  .fficionl 
soiling. 


FLEXEES  NEW  PRICE  POLICY 

937o  of  retail  foundation  garment  sales  are  made 
at  $15  or  LESS.  Flexees  fall  line  is  priced  to  give  you 
control  of  this  mass  market.  It  assures  you  a  bal¬ 
anced  stock,  a  safer  inventory. 


DYNAMIC  ADVERTISING 

We  have  dramatized  this  idea  of  7  basic  figure  types 
with  a  sensational  advertising  theme.  Synchronize 
your  advertising  with  it  .  .  .  derive  full  benefit  from 
our  tremendous  expenditure  to  place  our  story  .  .  . 
and  yours  . . .  before  your  pubKc. 


Kabo  Corset  Co. 


Fomi'Reducer  Brasselette  for 
the  not-80-slender  figure. 

03622 — Figure-Lure  Brasselette  for  the 
slender  figure  has  the  Talon  fastener  to 
the  waistline  and  hook  and  eye  fastening 
from  there  on  up  to  the  top.  Made  of 
Jacquard  with  hip  and  back  sections  of 
matching  elastic.  Uplift  bust  sections  of 
lace — boned  over  abdomen.  Sizes  32  to  36. 

Model  Brassiere  Corp. 

Model  announces  the  re-introduction  of 
Scanties,  in  a  new  1938  version.  The 
function  of  the  strip  of  elasticized  ma¬ 
terial,  a  patented  feature,  dividing  the 
brassiere  and  girdle  section,  is  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place,  it  acts  as  a  buffer  be¬ 
tween  the  pull  of  the  garters  and  the 
pull  of  the  shoulder-straps  which  is  a 
common  fault  of  all-in-one  garments, 
and  thus  relieves  the  strain  on  the 
shoulder  straps.  Secondly,  it  eliminates 
the  flattening  of  the  bust  by  the  pull  of 
the  garters,  and  allows  the  bust  to  remain 
firmly  in  place. 

Scanties  will  be  made  in  pure  silk 
Skinner  satin,  and  crepe  finish  batiste. 
All  the  styles  will  have  six  garters — four 
Invis-I-Grip  and  two  regular — forked  ad¬ 
justable  shoulder  straps  of  self-material, 
and  an  8"  Talon  slide-fastener  in  the 
back.  They  all  will  also  have,  of  course, 
the  short  skirt  which  has  always  identi¬ 
fied  “Scanties”. 

800 —  Pure  silk  Skinner  satin,  satin  and 
net  bust  section,  tea  rose  and  white. 

801 —  Crepe  finish  double  batiste — batiste 
and  net  bust  section,  tea  rose  and  white. 

802 —  Crepe  finish  single  batiste,  batiste 
“Bias-Bra”  top,  tea  rose  only. 

803 —  Crepe  finish  single  batiste,  batiste 
and  net  bust  section,  tea  rose  only. 

804 —  Pure  Silk  Skinner  Satin,  satin 
“Bias-Bra”  bust  section,  removable  bones, 
tea  rose  only. 


805 — All  over  lace,  lace  brassiere,  tea 
rose  only. 

All  Scanties  will  be  made  in  sizes  32 
to  40,  including  odd  and  even  sizes. 

For  the  Fall  season.  Model  will  also 
introduce  some  new  “Bias-Bra”  bras¬ 
sieres. 

Bon  Ton  &  Roth  Creations 

Many  new  numbers  have  been  added 
to  the  Lustercale  line,  the  fabric  which 
is  made  by  Wamsutta  and  has  a  perma¬ 
nently  woven  in  luster. 

3355 — A  girdle  with  Lustercale  front 
and  back  and  hand  loomed  web  at  sides. 
The  front  panel  is  decorated  with  stitch¬ 
ing  and  is  lightly  boned.  Designed  for 
average  figure. 

5964 — A  two  way  Onesette  with  semi¬ 
closing,  practically  all  Darken.  The  front 
and  lower  top  section  is  of  satin  and  the 
bra  is  of  lace.  It  is  lightly  boned  at  cen¬ 
ter  front  and  is  for  the  slender  to  aver¬ 
age  figure. 

5976 — A  long  line  Onesette  of  embossed 
tissue  brocade  combined  with  Lastex  side 
sections.  Finest  hand  clipped  Alencon  lace 
bust.  This  model  comes  in  sunset  pink, 
silver  blue  and  silver  white. 

5896 — Onesette  for  the  heavier  type  fig¬ 
ure,  of  two  toned  brocade  and  a  newly 
designed  lace  bust.  Built  up  shoulders. 
Four  16  inch  hand  loomed  web  side  sec¬ 
tions.  Talon  closing.  There  is  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  elastic  inside  at  side  sec¬ 
tions.  Invizagrips  front  and  side. 

2131 — Long  line  brassiere  of  Lustercale. 
The  lower  section  is  lined  and  the  bust  is 
specially  constructed  with  decoration  of 
ladder  weave  insertion.  There  are  many 
other  styles  of  bras  in  Lustercale  this 
season.  Several  new  “Imp”  garments 
have  been  added  in  the  panty  line. 


Model  Brassiere  Co. 

The  new  Scantie  for  this  season 
made  in  various  materials. 


Bon  Ton  &  Roth  Creations 
A  new  foundation  in  this  line  offer¬ 
ing  support  through  materials  used. 


The  Strouse  Adler  Co. 

Among  the  outstanding  new  Fall  gar¬ 
ments  being  offered  by  Strouse  Adler  is 
a  16"  Smoothie  Controleur  step-in  fea¬ 
turing  lace  “Lastex”  with  silk  satin  front 
and  a  boneless  back  panel ;  it  has  decora¬ 
tive  stitching  on  the  front  and  a  Talon. 
There  is  an  unusually  attractive  Con¬ 
troleur  step-in  incorporating  fine  two-way 
stretch  elastic  side  sections  and  crepe-de¬ 
chine  front  and  back  panels,  with  feather- 
boning  at  top  back  and  sides  and  a  Talon 
closing ;  a  companion  bodicette  with  bone¬ 
less  back  and  two  stays  over  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  Another  bodicette  in  the  familiar 
Controleur  construction  is  the  garment 
being  made  of  rayon  Satin  and  featur¬ 
ing  a  Talon  in  the  girdle  section  and  a 
hook  and  eye  closing  in  the  modern  all¬ 
lace  bust;  this  number  is  available  in  a 
boneless  back  model,  with  very  low  back 
for  evening  wear,  and  also  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  boned  type. 

One  of  the  featured  Smoothie  styles 
is  an  all  “Lastex”  net  step-in  with  stitched 
Satin  front  panel  and  a  side  Talon.  There 
is  an  unusually  attractive  14"  Power  net 
girdle  with  stretching  front  and  back 
panels  fagotted  to  the  side  sections. 
Among  the  bodicettes  is  a  garment 
fashioned  of  “Lastex”  net  with  up  and 
down  stretch  rayon  Satin  “Lastex”  front 
panel  and  a  very  low  back,  with  fagotted 
seams;  for  ease  of  adjustment  this  all- 
in-one  has  a  horizontal  stretching  insert 
at  the  top  of  the  vertically  stretching 
back  panel.  Several  new  Smoothie  pantie 
girdles  will  also  be  offered,  one  of  the 
outstanding  models  in  this  group  having 
“Lastex”  net  sides,  with  up  and  down 
stretch  rayon  Satin  front  and^back  panels; 
this  garment  has  fagotted  seams  and  a 
Talon. 
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Get^em  young ••• 


Youthful  FOUNDETTES  Will  Do  Just  That! 

#  From  the  moment  the  young  girl  starts  wanting  to 
“do  something”  about  her  figure,  she’s  a  customer  for 
your  Corset  Department. 

Get  her  young... then,  as  her  figure  develops,  keep 
her  young  with  these  delightful  foundette  styles... 
light,  youthful,  with  firm  knit-in  control. 

And,  with  the  firmer  “figure-control”  FOUNDETTES 
for  the  more  matronly,  you  have  garments  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  figure... and  you  keep  “her”  a  customer. 
MUNSINGWEAR,  INC.,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Style  4302:  And  you  keep 
'em  customers  when  they 
want  their  more  matronly 
figures  molded  into  supple 
young  lines  with  thb  FOUN¬ 
DETTE  all-in-one.  Of  Lastex* 
and  silk  with  satin  panel 
boned  for  flatness.  Sizes  34- 
40.  In  Peach;  $48  dozen. 


Style  430:  Get  'em  young 
with  one  of  these  perfect 
“first”  girdles  for  young 
things.  Sheer  and  light,  but 
persuasive.  Net  fabric  of 
Lastex*.  Sizes  23-29.  In 
Peach;  $24  dozen. 
Bandeau  438:  New  fea¬ 
ture  for  youthful,  natural 
uplift.  Sizes  32-36. In  Peach ; 
$i2  dozen. 


Keep 


^em  young ••• 
And  KEEP^em! 


Style  4004:  There’s 
added  power  in  this 
light,  flexible  Lastex* 
Power  Net  girdle  that 
smooths  heavy  bulges 
into  youthful  slimness. 
Sixteen-inch  length...net 
Lastex*  fabric  with  front 
and  back  panels  of  one¬ 
way  stretch  satin.  Supple 
boning.  Sizes  25-31.  In 
Peach;  $48  a  dozen. 
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Style  4303 :  Keep  ’em 
young  when  their  figures 
begin  to  need  that  firmer 
coaxing... with  this  FOUN¬ 
DETTE  all-in-one  of  Las¬ 
tex*  fabric.  New  top  with 
one-way  stretch  batiste 
panel,  flexibly  boned  for 
extra  control.  Sizes  32- 
38.  In  Peach;  $36  dozen. 


Benjamin  &  Johnes,  Inc. 

Highlighted  in  the  Benjamin  &  Johnes, 
line  for  Fall  are: 

4414 — inch  semi-stepin  with  talon 
fastener.  Figured  satin  material  with 
linatex  lastec  side  panels.  Non-slip  waist 
band  at  top  with  bones  in  front. 

4517 — 15}<2  inch  satin  semi-stepin  in 
new  nude  shade.  Satin  lastec  back  with 
up  and  down  stretch.  Talon  fastening 
and  lastec  side  panels  in  nude. 

6502 — Low  evening  back  satin  corsette 
in  new  nude  shade.  Lace  uplift  bust  and 
imported  chiffon  French  elastic.  Bone¬ 
less  semi-hooking  garment. 

5727 — Figure  batiste  corsette  with  lace 
and  material  uplift  bust.  Midriff  con¬ 
trol.  Imported  French  elastic  panels  with 
talon  fastening  to  waist.  Boning  in  front 
only. 

5439 — Figure  batiste  corsette  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  midriff  control.  Lace  uplift 
bust  and  talon  fastening  to  waist. 

G,  M.  Poix,  Inc. 

1516B — A  new  strapless  bra  in  the  Poix 
line.  This  model  is  boned  and  comes  in 
black.  The  success  of  the  well  known 
strapless  bras  in  this  line  during  the  past 
season  indicated  that  this  new  number 
should  be  well  received. 

1584 — Satin  and  lace  bra  for  medium 
to  heavy  figures  with  fine  firm  uplift. 

1591 — Bra  of  Alencon  lace  attractively 
bound  with  ribbon. 

1593 — A  net  bra,  triple  under  the  bust 
and  double  elsewhere. 

1595 — Rayon  mesh  bra  recommended 
for  wear  under  foundations  for  those  who 
find  the  bras  of  foundations  insufficient 
support  for  them. 

1601 — Bra  with  the  new  “Wheel”  bust 
design.  It  is  of  rayon  satin  and  lace. 

1583 — Made  of  French  imported  Val, 
net  lined  with  Empire  bust  line  and 
patented  diaphragm  doubly  supported. 


Benjamin  &  Johnes,  Inc. 
Double  crepe  de  chine  with 
chiffon  French  elastic.  Boneless. 


G.  M.  Poix,  Inc. 

New  brassiere  in  Poix  line 
with  patented  control  feature. 


1348 — For  the  extra  heavy  figure.  Has 
built  up  shoulders  with  elastic  at  the  top 
for  comfort.  It  is  of  lace,  net  lined. 

345X — For  the  heavy  bust.  Has  no 
hack  but  is  so  designed  that  it  takes  care 
of  the  usual  difficulties  presented  in  this 
type  figure.  Satin  and  lace  and  also  all 
satin. 

Poix  has  brought  out  a  maternity  belt 
in  answer  to  recpicsts  for  a  confining  and 
supporting  garment  that  is  firm  yet  light 
in  weight.  It  is  adjustable  and  is  made 
of  elastic  and  satin  and  boned  at  the  back. 
A  nursing  bra,  1.562,  is  adjustable  and  is 
of  fine  batiste.  1605  is  a  nursing  bra  of 
cotton  mesh  with  elastic  inserts  and  oil 
silk  bust  pockets. 

Lily  of  France 

1746 — An  all-in-one  for  the  full  figure 
type.  It  is  of  satin  with  unusual  design 
separating  lace  bust,  which  is  net  lined. 
The  garment  is  honed  front  and  back  and 
has  elastic  inserts. 

1670 — Of  plain  imported  silk  batiste, 
gracefully  stitched  in  front  in  heart 
shaped  design.  Boned  in  front  only  and 
has  a  medium  hack. 

1711 — Of  silk  imported  batiste  with  a 
center  insert  dividing  bust  of  silk  satin 
in  diamond  stitched  design.  The  unusual 
arrangement  of  the  .stitching  contributes 
to  the  uplift  and  support  from  every 
angle.  Boneless. 

97.30 — A  step-in  with  satin  front  in  un¬ 
usual  design.  Fashioned  elastic.  Boned 
front  and  back.  Slide  fastener. 

9780 — Tissue  weight  elastic  with  silk 
brocaded  batiste  panels  front  and  hack. 
Lightly  boned.  Slide  fastener. 

9691 — A  high  waisted  girdle  designed 
to  reach  2^4  inches  above  the  waistline. 
It  is  of  figured  silk  batiste  with  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  elastic.  Lightly  boned  front  and 
hack.  Slide  fastener. 

1680 — .\n  “Enhance”  garment  of  light 
weight  imported  bastiste  with  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  net  elastic.  The  center  back  is 


very  low  and  the  bust  is  of  embroidered 
net.  Slide  fastener. 

A,  Stein  &  Company 

Important  in  the  new  “Hickory”’  line 
is  “Seamless  Sis”,  Lastex  foundations. 

Foundation;  Two-way  stretch  Lastex 
...  no  seams,  no  stays,  no  fasteners — 
not  even  a  hem!  Youthful  lace  bra-top. 
InvizaGrip  garters. 

Girdle:  Matching  girdle  of  seamless 
Lastex. 

Foundation:  Combines  firmly  woven 
two-way  stretch  hip  and  thigh  sections 
with  up-and-down  stretch  satin  front  and 
back  panels.  Self-edged  bottom  and 
youthful  net  up-lift  bra-top. 

Girdle:  To  match.  Lightly  boned. 

Pantie:  To  match.  Garterless. 

Long-stride  Pantie :  To  match,  with 
boned  front  panel. 

W.  B.  Foundations,  Inc. 

Highlighted  in  the  \V.  B.  line  for  this 
season  are  these  new  numbers : 

1774 — Stylish  Stout  corsette  with  mod¬ 
ern  corrective  uplift.  Of  lace  and  batiste, 
woven  lastec  back  stretches  up  and  down. 
Sizes  36-52. 

1823 — This  corsette  brings  real  style 
to  the  larger  figure.  Figured  Batiste  and 
extra  fine  knit  elastic.  Lace  and  material 
divided  uplift  with  wide  plushed  shoulder 
straps.  Talon  fastener  to  waistline  only. 

1713 — W.  B.’s  One-Pull  inner-belt  com¬ 
bines  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary 
inner-belt  with  conveniences  of  the  pat¬ 
ented  one-pull  laces.  One  pull  of  the 
laces  distributes  the  flesh  evenly.  Of 
figured  batiste  with  lace  lined  brassiere 
top. 


A.  Stein  &  Co. 

Multicontrol  foundation.  Two  way 
Lastex  and  up  and  down  satin  Lastex. 
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1242 — This  Stylish  Stout  semi  step-in 
for  the  larger  figure  in  16"  long,  well 
boned  front  and  back.  Extra  long  talon 
fastener  opens  the  garment  almost  to 
the  bottom. 

1315 — Filmy  semi  step-in  by  \V.  B.  of 
satin  lastec  and  power  net  lastec.  Talon 
fastener,  ideal  for  the  junior  average 
figure. 

Poirette  Corset  Co. 

New  in  the  Poirette  line  this  season  is 
A 1203,  which  is  an  all-in-one  with 
“Biaband"  feature  (patent  applied  for). 
A  strip  of  elastic  is  placed  on  the  inside 
of  the  garment  in  such  a  way  as  to  con¬ 
trol  the  diaphragm  and  take  care  of  back 
flesh.  The  Biaband  feature  is  designed 
to  answer  the  demand  which  is  steadily 
increasing  for  bias  garments.  It  is  of 
pow'er  net  with  satin  front  and  back 
panels  and  lace  uplift.  This  feature  is 
also  to  be  found  in  girdles.  They  are  of 
all  elastic,  satin  Darken  and  hand  loomed 
elastics  in  four  section  garments. 

E1640 — A  beautiful  all-in-one  of  satin 
and  elastic  with  the  lace  bra  extending 
down  on  both  satin  and  elastic  in  ap¬ 
plique.  This  is  a  luxury  garment  with 
tremendous  eye  appeal. 

B1638 — A  satin  all-in-one  with  lace  top 
and  medium  back.  It  has  an  attractive 
treatment  where  the  bra  joins  the  body. 

A 1200 — A  new  “Coil”  (patented)  gar¬ 
ment  of  power  net  and  satin  elastic,  and 
trimmed  with  fagotting. 

.\1500 — Is  in  the  line  of  definitely  high 
waistlines  of  lighter  iK)wer  nets  and  is 
being  highlighted. 

It  is  reiwrted  that  Poirette  is  using 
more  Talons  in  the  line  than  heretofore. 


C.  Groo  Merritt 


The  New  Foundation 
That  Stores  Are  Giving 


This  newly  organized  concern  should 
get  off  to  a  good  start  with  its  attractive 
junior  type  merchandise.  Especial  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  detail  and  some 
new  ideas  have  been  brought  out  for 
this  type  figure. 

223— A  girdle  of  satin  and  power  net 
with  removable  bones  at  the  waistline 
which  slip  out  at  center  of  casing  for 
easy  laundering. 

2W) — A  girdle  stretching  to  17  inches 
with  diagonal  feather  weight  boning 
which  forms  a  \  at  side  waistline.  Slight¬ 
ly  high  at  waistline. 

121 —  A  pantie  of  power  net  with  top 
and  lx)ttom  a  woven  elastic  band.  Also 
a  girdle  in  this  construction.  Talon 
closed. 

246 — A  girdle  in  all  horizontal  stretch 
elastic  with  satin  front  embroidered  in 
dainty  motif  at  side  front. 

333 — .\n  all-in-one  with  horizontal 
stretch  back,  satin  front,  delicate  lace 
bra.  Baby  Talon  at  back. 

323 — An  all-in-one  horizontal  stretch. 
Lace  bra,  flounce  and  front  panel. 

122 —  A  pantie  for  slacks  and  shorts 
cut  on  the  lines  of  men's  shorts.  It  is  of 
satin  Lastex.  Talon  side  closing.  Remov¬ 
able  garters. 


CENTER  DISPLAY! 


I.  Newman  &  Sons,  Inc. 

T'hese  numl)ers  are  outstanding  in  the 
1.  Newman  line  this  season: 

1058 — Power  Net  Alicienne  foundation. 
Satin  vertical  stretch  elastic  front  and 
hack  panel.  Separated  lace  uplift  bust 
(patent  pending)  ;  16"  length  on  the  fig¬ 
ure;  flat  seams  outside  faced  with  elastic 
tape  for  smooth  finish  inside;  adjustable 
satin  shoulder  straps ;  ilressmaker  tyt)c 
Talon ;  Inviso-grip  hose  supporters. 

755 —  Power  Net  Alicienne  foundation. 
Satin  vertical  stretch  elastic  front  and 
hack  panel.  Separated  double  net  uplift 
bust  (patent  pending)  ;  16"  length  on 
figure;  forked  satin  shoulder  straps;  flat 
seams  outside  faced  with  elastic  tape  for 
smooth  finish  inside ;  no  opening. 

756 —  Power  Net  Talon  Step-In.  16"- 
17"  length  on  figure;  N’ertical  stretch 
satin  elastic  front  and  back  panel.  High 
front  to  control  diaphragm,  lined  and 
reinforced  with  two  removable  bones; 
also  lightly  boned  at  back  seams  to  pre¬ 
vent  rolling ;  flat  seams  outside  faced 
with  elastic  tape  for  smooth  finish  inside. 

354 — Pantie  Girdle.  14"  off  the  figure. 
Front  and  back  panel  and  crotch  of  satin 
elastic  combined  with  Leno  weave  elastic 
side  panels;  raisetl  front  for  diaphragm 
control. 

3726 — Rose  Mist  Batiste  Talon  Step-In. 
17"  length;  Vertical  stretch  batiste  elas¬ 
tic  back  panel ;  cros.s-wise  stretch  side 
panels;  3  wide  Ixnies  over  diaphragm; 
diagonal  bones  at  top  of  back  to  prevent 
rolling. 

3707 — Practical  Front  all-in-one.  Rose 
Mist  brocaded  batiste  material;  separated 
lace  uplift  bust;  low  evening  back; 
straight  front  clasp  and  pink  enamelled 
front  lacing  hooks  (termed  “invisible” 
liecause  they  do  not  show  through  outer 
clothing). 


•  Detachable  backless  bra 

•  Three  adjustments  in  back  for 
individual  waistline  control 

•  Uplift  effect  with  separation 

•  Sure  comfort  ...  it  stays  down 


A  foundatiun  must  be  "ood  to  get 
to  the  top  in  one  season!  Vogue 
SIMPLEX  has  won  sueh  wide  ac- 
elaim  for  its  new  prineipal  of  self- 
adjusting  eorsetry,  that  it  de¬ 
serves  renter  display  in  your  corset 
department.  Vogue  Mfg.  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.  Showrooms,  New 
\  ork,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Bos¬ 
ton.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 


['fLE  SHOW 

Unhatiohs 

,n  living  manneqain® 
^  York  Showrooms, 
ive.  July  Wth  to  30th 


FALL  SI 
VOGUE  D 

Displayed  oi 


Weingarten  Bros. 

Stylish  Stout  designed  for  extra 
control  and  firm  bust  up!:ft. 
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“The  TALON  fastener  is  the  accepted 
standard  for  the  corset  industry  today 
and  is  an  important  part  of  'Flexees  in* 
elusive  ‘Flexzip’  closing.’* — Mack  Kahn, 
Pres.,  ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS. 


“After  many  years’  experieorc  wids  the  “When  I  was  a  kid,  corsets  laced,  whether 
TALON  keener,  we  ^ve  found  that  it  you  like  it  or  not.  Later  on  we  used  hooks 
has  contributed  an  important  selling  fea-  and  eyes.  But  today,  when  we  speak  of 
rare  ra  our  merchandise  and  is  now  the  corset  closures,  we  mean  TALON  fast* 
most  popular  tj-pe  of  closure.” — Charles  eners.”  —  Dorothy  Bickum,  Pres., 
R.  Hayes,  Pres.,  TREO  COMPANY,  Inc.  DOROTHY  BICKUM. 


“We  are  happy  to  tell  you* that  our  new 
Smoothie  line  for  fall  reflects  an  extended 
use  of  TALON  fasteners— an  increase  due 
to  trade  demand  as  well  as  to  greater 
satisfaction  on  our  part  with  the  results 
obtained  in  design  and  finish.”— Daniel L. 
Jones,  Pres.,  THE  STROUSE  ADLER  CO. 


“Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  TALON  fastener  is  now  the  accepted 
corset  closure.  Needless  to  say  it  is  the 
standard  closure  for  our  ‘Once-Over’  line 
of  foundation  garments.”— William 
Rosenthal,  Pres.,  MAIDEN  FORM  BRAS. 
COMPANY. 


“We  were  among  the  first  to  say  that  the 
TALON  fastener  was  the  ’natural’  fastener 
for  corsets.  Each  season  we  have  in* 
creased  its  use  in  our  various  lines.  Now, 
women  take  it  for  granted — and  we  are 
using  more  TALON  fasteners  than  ever. 
before.”-Saffl  Yaffe,  Pres.,  BIEN  JOULE. 
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“We  believe  TALON  fasteners  ocMpy  a 
definite  position  in  most  every  line  of 
foundations.” — P.  W.  Hine,  Vice-Pr**- 


!  I.  NEWMAN  5t  SONS,  Inc. 


“All  new  foundations  added  to  our 
Fall  line  have  TALON  slide  fastener 
closures. 

“We  feel  that  this  feature  has  been  a 
helpful  contribution  toward  the  steady 
growth  of  our  company.” — Executives 
of  THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY. 

•  •  • 

“Our  experience  has  convinced  us  that 
a  Talon  fastener  is  a  definite  aid  to  the 
saleability  of  a  foundation  garment. 
It  is  going  into  a  great  many  of  oUr 
new  FaU  styles.” —Eugene  Siegel,  Pres., 
AMERICAN  LADY  CORSET  COMPANY. 


TALON  fastener  fa  the  only  slide 
fastener  especially  made  to  meet  the 
severe  requirements  of  foundauon 
sarments.  It  locks  securely.  It  is  ikK 
harmed  by  launderin*.  And  it  al* 
ways  operates  with  perfect  ease  and 
smoothness. 


The  time  is  past' when  customers  look 
upon  Talon  slide  fasteners  in  corsets 
I  as  a  rare  “find”. 

I  Today,  women  take  the  Talon  corset 
fastener  for  granted — expect  it  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  foundations  they  buy.  And 
alert  manufacturers — who  are  in  touch 
with  leading  retail  stores  throughout  the 
country ““  recognize  this  new  demand. 
For  this  reason — and  also  because  it 

BY  TALO  N,  I  NC., 


is  the  only  slide  fastener  expressly  made 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  foun¬ 
dation  garments — the  Talon  fastener  is 
now  accepted  by  manufacturers  as  the 
standard  closure  for  corsets. 

Why  not  keep  these  important  facts 
in  mind  when  you  “come  to  market”? 
Specify  Talon  slide  fasteners  in  the  clo¬ 
sures  of  the  corsets  you  buy.  Progre^ive 
manufacturers  are  ready  to  supply  you! 

MEADVILLE,  P 
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Standard  Corset  Co. 


bridal  satin  with  Tric-o-Lastec  skits.. 
There  is  a  Talon  closing  at  the  back. 

This  concern  iioints  out  the  popularity 
of  the  long  line  bras  and  that  they  are 
prepared  with  many  new  designs  for  it.. 


An  extremely  light  weight  (16  oz.) 
innerbelt  foundation  providing  maximum 
control  with  minimum  weight.  Well 
Ixjiietl,  Darken  side  panels.  Innerbelt  pro¬ 
vides  full  control.  In  all  sizes  34  to  48- 
50-and  52. 

A  one  piece  foundation,  all  two-way 
woven  elastic  of  great  power  for  the 
average  and  heavier  figure.  Lace  bust  of 
the  modern  uplift  type.  Concealed  bon¬ 
ing  over  abdomen.  This  is  a  sheath  line 
garment  giving  adequate  control  with  a 
high  degree  of  comfort. 

A  one  piece  foundation,  medium  low 
back,  Ixjned  only  over  abdomen  (no  Ixjn- 
ing  in  back  of  garment).  Lower  back 
reinforced  by  patch  of  generous  propor¬ 
tion.  Side  panels  of  woven  mesh  for 
average  figure. 

Girdle  of  high  grade  satin,  well  boned 
back  and  front.  A  generous  use  of  woven 
mesh  in  side  panels.  This  light  weight 
model  provides  full  control  for  average 
to  stout  figures. 

Highly  styled  one  piece  foundation 
with  twin  control  elastic  panels.  Con¬ 
cealed  boning  in  lower  back  and  over 
abdomen.  This  model  gives  complete  fig¬ 
ure  control  for  average  to  stout  figures. 

Satin  girdle  14"  and  16"  lengths,  with 
lacing  each  side  for  adjustment.  Well 
lx)ned,  durable  construction  throiigbont. 


Rite  Form  Corset  Company 

Many  interesting  new  numbers  are 
brought  out  this  season  by  this  house 
which  specializes  in  garments  for  the 
difficult  to  fit. 

16/110 — .\n  all-in-one  of  brocaded  ba¬ 
tiste  with  a  lace  top  triple  net  lined.  It 
has  hand  loomed  French  elastic. 

5/124 — Of  plain  batiste  with  half  ma¬ 
terial  and  half  lace  bust.  It  is  boned  all 
the  way  up  the  back  and  comes  in  two 
lengths  for  figure  types. 

10/118 — Of  broadcloth  and  hand  loomed 
elastic  with  a  rounded  bust  that  is  quite 
full. 

10/114 — Of  fine  broadcloth  with  a  lace- 
bust.  The  garment  is  taped  at  the  back 
and  is  stitebed  in  the  front  under  the 
bust. 

12/110 — Fine  rayon  and  silk  batiste 
with  elastic  sides.  It  has  a  rounded  lace 
bust. 

10/56 — For  the  top  heavy  figure  with 
large  bust  and  has  an  abdominal  support. 
This  model  is  well  designed  for  the  full 
back  and  straight  hips.  It  is  of  brocade 
with  lace  top  broadcloth  lined  and  stitched 
front  extra  piece  for  support. 

There  is  also  a  specially  featured  gar¬ 
ment  for  fleshy  back  which  has  a  built-up 
top  and  semi-flat  bust,  straight  hips.  The 
lace  bust  is  broadcloth  lined. 


Miladv  Corset  Co, 


1020 — Long  length  debby  foundation 
with  just  an  abdominal  flap  for  control. 
Lace  uplift  bra  top  with  lace  gusset 
center  front  with  batiste  combination. 

1017 — A  brocaded,  front  clasp,  built  up 
shoulder  foundation,  laces  in  back  for  ad¬ 
justment,  swami  uplift  bust,  well  boned. 

1282 — A  15  inch  Talon  zipper  step-in 
girdle  of  rayon  batiste  with  Darken  sides 
of  cross  stretch  and  up  and  down  back. 
Lightly  boned. 

1036 — Brocaded  innerbelt  foundation 
for  short  stout  figures,  heavily  boned 
with  self  material  uplift  brassiere  top, 
elastic  gusset  center  back  for  control. 

1019 — Rayon  satin  foundation  with 
combination  uplift  bra  top  made  of  lace, 
abdominal  flap  control. 

1016 — Heavily  boned  brocaded  inner- 
belt  foundation  with  elastic  reinforce¬ 
ment  at  waist,  abdominal  flap  for  addi¬ 
tional  su])port,  trolley  garter  control. 

Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co. 

In  the  new  “Intimo”  evening  line  of 
brassieres  is  6485,  an  uplift  with  very  low- 
back,  made  in  four  materials,  satin,  lace, 
broadcloth  and  net.  The  Intimo  line  is 
designed  for  many  types  of  figures. 

9185 — “Dec-la-tay" — is  for  evening 
wear  for  the  slimmer  figures  and  is  very 
low  both  front  and  back. 

5563 — A  strapless  uplift  made  up  to  size 
40.  It  comes  in  satin  only.  It  is  boned 
center  and  sides  but  no  bones  touch  the 
bust. 

6476 — A  low  back  Intimo  evening  bra 
of  broadcloth.  There  is  a  fastening  at 
the  back  ft  ■■  the  girdle. 

265 — A  "(  hansonette”  Once-Over  of 


On  the  gcu-ments  of  the  leading 
makers,  So-Lo  will  be  found  "in  the 

majority." 

You  can  easily  recognize  So-Lo  Grip 
as  the  flat  button  with  the  smooth 
tape  which  rests  gently  against  the 
flesh.  It  possesses  maximum  holding 
strength  —  many  times  that  of  buttons 
of  comparable  type.  Be  sure  of  this 
point.  So-Lo  Grip  may  be  had  in 
rigid  or  reversible  type,  whichever 
you  prefer. 


Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Worcester,  Mass 


Rite  Form  Corset  Co. 
Perfected  foundation  for  the 
larger  figure. 
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Corset  Department  Leads  the 
in  Profitable  Operation 

By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Store 


•  Mr.  Kleinhaus  analyzes  in  this  article  the 
reasons  for  the  corset  department's  enviable 
record  and  advises  the  store  to  back  this 
winner  wholeheartedly,  giving  it  every 
opportunity  to  do  its  best. 


This  is  a  rather  strange  assign¬ 
ment  for  a  “trouble-shooter”. 
Ever  since  I  first  learned  what 
a  controller  was — never  mind  what 
he  is  sometimes  called — I  regarded 
the  job  of  analyzing  bad  situations 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  control¬ 
ler’s  function.  This  duty  is  closely 
allied  with  the  important  responsi¬ 
bility  of  protecting  the  store’s  in¬ 
vestments — capital  and  surplus — 
from  the  inroads  of  faulty  opera¬ 
tion  ;  hence  the  word  “control”.  But 
it’s  just  a  hit  strange  for  a  control¬ 
ler  (and  I  must  admit  to  the  desig¬ 
nation  for  better  or  for  worse,  as 
a  result  of  many  years  of  practical 
store  experience)  to  be  called  upon 
to  analyze  a  good  operation, — to 
write  a  hymn  of  praise.  It  is  rather 
like  asking  the  chief  executioner  to 
make  the  speech  accompanying  the 
presentation  of  a  gold  medal  to  the 
state’s  most  distinguished  citizen. 

Well.  I’ve  just  put  on  a  pair  of 
analytical  spectacles  and  this  time 
there’s  no  need  for  rose-colored 
lenses.  Before  me  lies  a  fresh  copy 
of  the  “1937  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results” 
which  is  what  A1  Smith  might  call 
“The  Record”.  And  what  an  en¬ 
viable  record  it  is.  Here  are  just  a 
few  of  the  citations  which  make  the 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Department 
the  outstanding  section  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  store  for  1937 : 


Cumulative  Markon  41.8% 

Markdowns  4.0% 

Cash  Discounts  (%  to  Sales)  4.6% 
Gross  Margin  43.3% 

Number  of  Stock  Turns  3.8% 

-Annual  Sales  per  Square  Foot 
of  Selling  Space  $39 

Operating  Expenses  33.0% 

Net  Profit  10.3% 


And  my  task  is  to  discover  or 
perhaps  merely  to  explain :  Why  ? 

*  *  ♦ 

The  first  requisite  of  a  good  mer¬ 
chandising  operation  indisputably  is 
an  adequate  markon.  In  this  the 
corset  department’s  performance 


leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The 
markon  was  41.8%  in  the  average 
store  with  annual  sales  over  $500,- 
000.  This  percentage  is  not  nearly 
so  high  as  the  markons  in  several 
of  the  homefurnishings  departments 
nor  does  it  equal  the  markon  attain¬ 
ments  of  Jewelry.  Millinery.  Rib- 
Ixjns  or  Laces.  But  41.8%  certainly 
surpasses  the  markon  of  39.0%  for 
the  total  store,  which  latter  per¬ 
centage  the  average  retailer  of  ap¬ 
parel  and  other  dry  goods  whose 
sales  were  $500,000  or  more,  de¬ 
veloped  in  1937. 

What  are  the  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  ojieration  of  the  Corset  & 
Brassiere  Department  which  permit 
or  provide  this  relatively  high  mark¬ 
on?  That  seems  to  be  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion.  For  the  answer,  I  turned  back 
the  calendar  a  few  years  to  review 
my  store  experience  and  checked 
my  conclusions  with  a  smart  buyer 
of  one  of  New  York’s  larger  Corset 
Departments — and  whose  depart¬ 
ment,  by  the  way  surpassed,  typical 
performance  in  many  respects. 

This  is  what  I  believe : — ^The 
manufacturers  of  corsets  and  bras¬ 
sieres,  having  a  real  knowledge  of 
retail  conditions  and  believing  in 
the  time-tried  adage,  “Live  and  let 
live”  have  priced  their  lines  so  that 
they  fall  into  regular  consumer 
price-grades  with  an  adequate  mar¬ 
gin  for  the  retailer.  Possibly  this 
comment  should  be  qualified  and 
the  good  sense  which  I  impute 
to  all  vendors  of  corsets  and  bras¬ 
sieres  might  Ijetter  be  designated  as 
the  attribute  of  the  manufacturers 
of  branded  lines  in  particular.  Then 


again,  I  should  add  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself  partakes  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  “blind  goods” — that  is,  its 
qualities  and  intrinsic  worth  are  not 
so  easily  discernible  as  in  the  case 
of  other  lines  of  merchandise,  which 
factor  often  makes  it  easier  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  markon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “1937  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Operating  Results”,  typical 
specialty  apparel  stores  developed  a 
higher  cumulative  markon  percent¬ 
age  than  did  department  stores. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this :  first 
the  larger  specialty  stores  probably 
carry  more  merchandise  under  their 
own  brand  names,  which  permits 
attainment  of  higher  markon,  and 
second,  these  establishments  prob¬ 
ably  have  fewer  promotions  at 
shorter  markon  than  do  department 
stores. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

With  respect  to  price  competi¬ 
tion,  I  found  current  evidence  to 
support  old  convictions  of  mine : 
The  manufacturers  of  branded  lines 
do  everything  possible  to  discourage 
price  cutting,  by  confining  styles,  by 
refusing  to  sell  or  by  selling  with¬ 
out  their  regular  brand  name. 
Knowing  what  a  great  selling  force 
national  advertising  can  be  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  when  Mrs.  Smith 
views  an  unbranded  or  privately 
marked  foundation  garment  in  one 
store  at  a  price  lower  than  that 
named  by  another  store  for  a  similar 
garment  having  a  well  known  brand 
name,  she  will  choose  the  latter 
article. 

There’s  evidently  something  in- 
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herently  favorable  in  the  merchan¬ 
dise  itself  that  places  it  in  the  class 
of  things  and  ideas  which  the  ver¬ 
nacular  calls  “a  natural”  for  good, 
healthy  markon. 

*  * 

Every  department  has  its  mark- 
downs  but  not  every  department 
gets  off  so  lightly  as  Corsets  and 
Brassieres  which  came  through  1937 
with  price  reductions  of  but  4%. 
This  figure  represents  the  best 
markdown  experience  of  the  past 
five  years,  during  which  time  inci¬ 
dentally  markdowns  were  consist¬ 
ently  below  5%  in  the  typical  per¬ 
formance. 

One  reason  why  markdowns  in 
Corsets  and  Brassieres  are  not  so 
heavy  as  in  other  departments  is 
that  the  sales  are  spread  more  even¬ 
ly  over  the  year  than  is  the  case 
with  many  other  apparel  and  acces¬ 
sory  departments.  Taking  1935 — 
which  is  the  last  year  for  which  the 
Controllers’  Congress  compiled  this 
type  of  data — the  heaviest  volume 
month  in  corsets  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  was  only  13%  above  the 
average,  while  the  poorest  month 
w'as  only  about  20%  below  the  aver¬ 
age.  Contrast  this  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  store  as  a  whole  which 
varied  from  30%  below  the  average 
in  one  month  to  about  80%  above 
in  another. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  a  more  even  distribution  of 
sales  throughout  the  year  makes  for 
a  more  economical  expense  opera¬ 
tion. 

Do  styles  change  in  Corsets  and 
Brassieres?  Yes  they  do  but  not 
with  the  speed  known  in  dresses  or 
coats.  Hence  corsets  have  this  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  The  individual  numbers 
have  a  greater  life  expectancy,  us¬ 
ing  the  language  of  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  broker. 

Again  I  find  I’ve  said  something 
that  might  appear  as  though  I  want 
to  rob  the  peacock  of  its  plumage. 
I  don’t  mean  to  deprecate  the  work 
of  the  average  buyer  of  corsets  and 
brassieres.  I  take  it,  as  a  rule, 
they’re  much  on  the  job,  for  the 
trade  papers  print  very  few  notices 
of  change  of  positions  in  this  so¬ 
rority. 

I  know  a  corset  buyer  who  has 
a  fine  profit-showing  department — 
between  $150,(XX)  and  $200,000  vol¬ 
ume — who  must  have  been  born 
with  a  front  steel  in  one  hand  and 


a  five  yard  lace  in  the  other. 

This  buyer  tells  me  that  she  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  on  the  fitting  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  department  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  volume  and  profit.  She 
likes  to  have  her  girls  give  $3.00  fit¬ 
tings  even  during  promotions.  First, 
this  will  decrease  sales  returns ; 
second,  it  often  enables  the  sales¬ 
person  to  sell  a  $5.00  garment  or 
even  a  better  one  to  the  $3.00  cus¬ 
tomer. 

I  knew  an  excellent  salesclerk — 
going  back  to  my  store  days.  Under¬ 
wear  and  corsets  were  separate  de¬ 
partments,  but  girls  were  permitted 
to  sell  in  either  one.  This  girl  had 
taken  the  mail  order  course  which 
one  of  the  branded  corset  lines 
offered,  and  thus  knew  something 
about  human  anatomy,  A  large  part 
of  our  trade  were  mothers  with  large 
families.  Hence  our  corset  trade,  and 
that  of  the  underwear  too,  ran  to 
the  stoutish  end. 

There  were  more  customers  shop¬ 
ping  at  underwear  counters  than  at 
corsets  and  brassieres.  Whenever 
she  could,  this  salesgirl  would 
“grab”  an  underwear  customer. 
She  invariably  asked  the  customer 
to  be  seated.  Now  this  girl  instinc¬ 
tively  knew  that  most  married 
women  with  families  and  a  tendency 
to  portliness  like  to  heave  something 
of  a  sigh  of  contentment  and  relief 
when  they  sit  down.  So  Mrs.  Jones 
would  let  out  a  long  breath  or  a 
ph !  h !  h !  on  taking  a  seat.  The  girl 
would  never  miss  the  opportunity. 
In  a  kindly  but  not  “stagey”  way 
she’d  say,  “You’re  not  feeling  well 


I  see.”  And  almost  invariably  our 
stoutish-family-ish  customer,  having 
found  an  interested  ear  would  start 
out  with  a  round  of  complaints, 
from  headache  to  ingrown  toe-nails. 
Then  our  smart  girl  would  trot  out 
her  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  trace 
many  of  the  customer’s  imaginary 
ills  to  improper  back  support,  ab¬ 
dominal  control  or  whatnot.  Thus 
Mrs.  Jones  often  came  in  for  a  59 
cent  lisle  round-necked  vest,  and  left 
with  a  receipt  for  $1.00  as  a  dep)osit 
on  a  $10.00  back-laced  corset. 

That  brings  up  the  question :  Can 
a  large  store  develop  a  customer 
following  in  corsets  ?  I  believe  it 
can  and  one  way  to  do  it  is  to  fit 
as  many  customers  as  possible,  even 
at  low  prices.  I’ve  been  told  that  in 
a  large  department  there  should  be 
several  girls  who  can  handle  three 
fittings  at  once.  That  requires  train¬ 
ing  but  it  is  being  done  successfully 
and  in  one  New  York  store  at  least, 
it  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in 
developing  a  following  and  mini¬ 
mizing  returns. 

Perhaps  now  a  few  figures  would 
be  in  order — ^figures  of  the  kind  that 
a  controller  should  deal  with.  So 
in  closing  let  me  present  a  table 
showing  performances  on  various 
merchandising  and  op)erating  phases 
of  the  typical  Corset  and  Brassiere 
Department  during  the  last  five 
years. 

But  first  let  me  repeat  this:  The 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Department 
should  be  a  profitable  department 
again  in  1938.  Be  sure  to  give  it 
every  opp)ortunity  to  do  its  best. 


SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  CORSET  AND  BRASSIERE 


DEPARTMENT— 1933-1937* 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Index  to  Sales 

100. 

110. 

111. 

122. 

128. 

Cumulative  Markon  %  to  Sales 

41.9 

41.4 

41.4 

41.6 

41.8 

Markdowns  %  to  Sales 

4.7 

4.5 

4.6 

4.2 

4.0 

Gross  Margin  %  to  Sales 

43,1 

42.5 

42.7 

43.1 

43.3 

Stock  Turns 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

Sales  %  to  Total  Store 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Sales  Returns  %  to  Gross  Sales 

12.7 

13.3 

12.7 

11.6 

11.3 

Sales  ($)  per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Sell.  Space 

34. 

37. 

37. 

38. 

39 

Total  Occupancy  %  to  Sales 

5.7 

5.3 

6.1 

6.1 

5.8 

Newspaper  Space  Costs  %  to  Sales 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

Total  Publicity  %  to  Sales 

4.3 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

Selling  Salaries  %  to  Sales 

6.2 

7.0 

7.1 

6.7 

6.9 

Total  Operating  Expense  %  to  Sales 

33.8 

33.1 

33.1 

32.6 

33.0 

Net  Profit  %  to  Sales 

9.3 

9.4 

9.6 

10.5 

10.3 

*1933  and  1934  figures  represent  typical  experience  of  department  stores  with 
annual  sales  volume  of  from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000;  1935,  1936  and  1937  figures 
represent  typical  experience  of  department  and  specialty  stores  with  annual  sales 
volume  exceeding  $500,000.  No  general  average  figures  (without  regard  to  volume 
or  type  of  store)  were  compiled  for  the  first  two  years.  ' 
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I  FIND  that  there  is  much  interest  the  fitting-room  floor,  and  wear  the 
being  manifested  in  the  trade  in  new  one  steadily  to  the  anniversary 
the  recently  published  survey  by  of  its  purchase.  One  woman  sent  a 
the  Merchandising  Division  of  the  girdle  for  repairs  with  a  high-water 
NRDGA  in  which  member  stores  mark  at  the  waist :  she  had  frequent- 
report  the  importance  that  w’omen  ly  washed  the  shoulder  straps,  but 
are  placing  on  washing  instructions  had  not  cleaned  the  rest.  Some 
in  connection  with  the  selling  of  cor-  stores  receive  girdles  so  soiled  they 
sets.  can  touch  them  only  with  tissue 

This  has  not  always  been  so,  paper.  .  . 
many  in  the  trade  tell  me.  Even  to-  Today  we  have  the  concrete  in¬ 
day,  they  say  that  there  are  occa-  formation  through  the  results  of  a 
sional  customers  who  express  sur-  nation-wide  survey  among  the  mem- 
prise  when  informed  that  corsets  bers  of  this  Association  that  women 
will  wash  and  that  they  are  benefited  want  washing  information  above  all 
with  frequent  washings.  As  recently  else  on  informative  labels  for  cor- 
as  October  1936,  Harper’s  Bazaar  sets.  The  results  of  the  survey  give 
had  this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  these  percentages: 

washing  corsets:  Washing,  Cleaning  . 81% 

“We  know,  of  course,  that  you 

bathe  twice  a  day,  that  you  never  '  •  n . 

wear  the  same  slip  twice  in  a  row,  Special  Care . 60 

that  your  stockings  are  tubbed  the  Material  Content . 59 

moment  they  come  off  your  feet.  Construction  . 43 

But  how  about  your  second  skin —  Grade,  Quality . 26 

your  corset  ?  Directions  for  use  '  ’  ^ '  14 

You  probably  belong  to  the  „  .  ,  ,  .  , , 

r'  •  /-I  u  HT  ..  A  u  Purpose  intended  for  .14 

Grime  Club.  Most  women  do.  Here  , 

are  the  cold  hard  facts:  Not  two  Weighting  .  0 

out  of  ten  women  ever  launder  their  Such  facts  as  these  should  be  of 
girdles.  Many  have  never  even  grave  importance  to  every  corset 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  Some  wear  department  in  the  country.  There  is 
their  girdles  till  they  practically  fall  no  doubt  now  that  publicity  given 
apart.  Then  they  throw  them  away,  the  washing  of  corsets  will  fall  upon 
loits  of  women  buy  one  girdle  a  fertile  ground.  I  have  mentioned 
year,  toss  away  the  old  one  upon  liefore  in  these  columns  that  no  good 


corset  will  lose  dignity  by  stressing 
its  splendid  washing  qualities. 
Rather,  it  wdll  give  greater  joy  and 
satisfaction  if  perspiration  and  body 
oils  are  removed  before  they,  the 
natural  enemies  of  elastic  and  other 
materials,  are  allowed  time  for  dis¬ 
integrating  garments.  To  stress  this 
fact  as  well  as  impress  on  the  minds 
of  customers  that  any  corset  is  pre¬ 
served  or  brought  back  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  shape  by  washing  is  the  duty  of 
every  corset  salesperson.  Claims  are 
made  that  the  weekly  washings  of 
corsets  are  not  too  frequent  and  that 
by  so  doing,  the  garments  are  more 
easily  cleansed  when  soil  is  not  too 
deeply  embedded.  Such  washings 
are  hardly  more  than  light  sudsings 
with  complete  rinsings  to  remove  all 
traces  of  soap,  another  enemy  of 
elastic  materials,  and  prevent  shrink¬ 
age  of  cloths  and  laces. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  smart  thing  for  stores  to  advertise 
washing  clinics  where  advice  could 
be  given  and  actual  demonstrations 
for  cleansing  different  types  of  gar¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
washing  garments  if  simple  and 
practical  methods  are  used  which 
have  been  tested  by  soap  concerns 
that  have  spent  many  hours  and 
much  money  in  research  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  only  quarrel  I  have  with 
any  of  the  pamphlets  of  instruction 
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These  five  simple  launder¬ 
ing  rules  are  from  Lux  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories: 

1.  Wash  foundations  fre¬ 
quently.  Make  rich  luke¬ 
warm  to  cool  suds  with  mild, 
soft  soap  flakes  like  Lux.  Do 
not  use  hot  water.  Test  with 
hack  of  wrist.  Turn  wrong 
side  out. 

2.  Squeeze  suds  through 
garment.  Ruhhing  is  not  nec¬ 
essary,  merely  dousing  the 
garment  up  and  down  in 
rich  suds  removes  perspira¬ 
tion  and  ordinary  soil. 


3.  Remove  stubborn  soil 
from  wet  garment  by  gently 
working  in  some  dry  Lux 
flakes  with  moistened  fingers 
or  with  a  face  cloth.  Work 
ivith  the  thread. 

4.  Rinse  thoroughly  with 
lukewarm  water.  Loosen 
clasps  on  garters  to  prevent 
rusting.  .  Roll  in  Turkish 
towel.  Knead  out  moisture. 
Unroll  immediately. 

5.  Hang  so  air  will  circu¬ 
late  through  garment.  Dry 
away  from  sun  or  excessive 
heat,  as  from  a  radiator. 
Don't  iron  elastic  portions. 


is  that  I  believe  there  has  not  been 
enough  stress  given  the  rinsing  of 
garments.  Most  complaints  of 
shrinkage  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
rinsings  have  not  been  complete. 
Another  point  I  would  like  to  bring 
out  is  that  there  has  been  no  men¬ 
tion  of  boiling.  True,  most  women 
have  better  sense  than  to  treat  gar¬ 
ments  in  this  way  but  I  have  had 
reports  of  it  being  done  and  it  would 
take  so  little  space  to  add  this  to 
other  don’ts. 

A  well  known  soap  concern  has 
offered  the  following  suggestions  on 
the  subject  of  washing  garments. 

“The  smart  salesperson  will  get 
in  a  few  facts  about  frequent  wash¬ 
ing  so  customers  won’t  expect  an 
occasional  sudsing  to  work  magic. 

“Girdles  really  need  frequent 
washing  to  protect  fit.  When  elastic 
is  worn  continuously  it  doesn’t  hold 
nearly  as  well.  Pop  it  in  lukewarm 
suds  and  it  takes  a  new  lease  on 
life,  tends  to  regain  its  original  size 
and  fit.  Lightweight  girdles  can  be 
bought  by  the  half  dozen  and  doused 
every  day  like  silk  undies.  In  the 
case  of  altered  garments,  additional 
garments  may  be  purchased  and  al¬ 
tered  just  as  the  one  tried  on  with 
no  further  trouble  to  the  customer 
and  in  fact  less  than  if  she  were  to 
come  in  at  a  later  date. 

“Elastic  cannot  ‘take’  hot  water 
very  long  without  weakening  and  it 
is  imperative  that  customers  be  im¬ 
pressed  to  use  lukewarm  water.  In 
cases  of  stains  the  finger  should  be 
dipped  into  a  box  of  flakes  and  the 
flakes  adhering  to  the  fingers  be 
rubbed  gently  into  the  stain.  While 
light  weight  garments  can  be 
squeezed  in  suds,  the  heavier  or 
boned  ones  may  need  to  be  rubbed 
over  with  a  face  cloth  dipped  in 
suds.  Always  work  in  the  direction 
of  the  thread. 

“See  that  the  rinse  water  is  also 
lukewarm.  Roll  garment  in  a  turk- 
ish  towel  to  blot  out  moisture.  Do 
not  ring  or  twist.  Unroll  immediate¬ 
ly  and  hang  so  that  garment  can 
have  air  circulating  through  it.  Do 
not  hang  near  heat  (radiators,  etc.) 
or  in  the  sun.  Loosen  garter  clasps 
so  they  will  not  rust  and  do  not 
hang  by  garters  as  it  may  stretch 
them  out  of  shape.  Pantie  girdles 
may  be  stuffed  with  paper  or  towel 
so  they  will  dry  more  quickly  and 
evenly. 

“Iron  fabric  parts  of  garments,  a 


barely  warm  iron  for  satin  crepe  or 
brocade  and  a  little  warmer  for  cot¬ 
ton  or  linen  panels.  Do  no  let  the 
iron  touch  elastic  sections.  If  you 
feel  you  must  press  two-way  stretch 
fabrics,  do  it  very  lightly  with  an 
almost  cold  iron,  when  dry.  Elastic 
fabrics  usually  fit  smoothly  and 
firmly  as  they  should  when  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  on.’’ 

Because  a  good  bit  of  comment 
which  has  come  in  to  me  about  a 
washability  item  which  I  wrote  for 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
and  because  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  corset  manufacturers 
tells  me  that  they  have  revised  their 
labels  because  of  it,  I  believe  it  war¬ 
rants  repetition  here:  “Too  little  is 
said  about  the  washing  of  corsets. 
You  know  that  by  actual  test  cor¬ 
sets  which  are  frequently  and  care¬ 
fully  washed  retain  or  are  brought 
back  to  their  original  shape  in  this 
way.  You  know  that  some  garments 
of  ready-to-wear  are  sold  at  higher 


prices  than  others  because  they  are 
made  of  fabrics  which  are  high  test 
for  laundering.  How  many  of  you 
stress  the  fact  that  within  certain 
price  ranges,  a  better  corset  will  be 
an  economy  because  they  are  so  tail¬ 
ored  of  such  materials  that  if  certain 
specific  care  is  given  them,  the  life 
of  one  corset  may  far  exceed  the  life 
of  another? 

“It  is  not  enough  to  give  perfunc¬ 
tory  advice  in  the  fitting  room.  The 
advertising  of  a  good  corset  would 
lose  no  dignity  by  having  its  splen¬ 
did  washing  qualities  stressed  in 
publicizing  it.  If  a  higher  price  cor¬ 
set  will  launder  better  than  a  lower 
price  one  why  not  tell  your  custom¬ 
ers  about  it?  You  know  and  I  know 
that  one  doesn’t  buy  a  corset  as  one 
would  buy  a  hat.  It  is  the  sort  of 
purchase  that  is  put  off  as  long  as 
possible.  There  should  be  a  direct 
api^eal  in  bringing  out  the  fact  that 
a  few  more  dollars  spent  on  a  cor¬ 
set  affords  greater  satisfaction.’’ 
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WHY  NOT  TAKE 
TWO  JUST  ALIKE- 
THEN  WHILE  YOU 
WASH  ONE  _ 
YOU  CAN  WEAR 
THE  O7HER  ? 


AFTER  EVERY 
FEW  WEARINGS 
BECAUSE  PERS¬ 
PIRATION  IS  SO 
APT  TO  SPOIL 
THE  ELASTIC. 

OF  COURSE, 
WASH  THEM 
,  PROPERLY 


WE  ADVISE  THE 
LUX  WAy_  IT'S  SO 
EASY.  THIS  LEAFLET 

■  EXPLAINS  HOW 

■  TO  DO  IT 


THIS  MODEL  FITS 
VERY  NICELY 
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THIS  SALES  EXPERIENCE  IS  TYPICAL 


OF  MANY  REPORTED 


*81%  of  stores  asked  by  NRDGA 
put  washing  instructions  first  as  most 
wanted  information  on  corsets 

Hundreds  of  stores  all  over  the  country 
are  meeting  demands  for  washing  informa¬ 
tion  by  recommending  Lux  care.  They  boost  corset 
sales,  too,  by  stressing  the  need  for  extra  gar¬ 
ments.  Frequent  washing  protects  garments  from 
the  weakening  effects  of  perspiration,  helps  to  L 

retain  fit.  Lux  has  no  harmful  alkali,  eliminates  C 

injurious  cake-soap  rubbing.  ^ 

Lux  leaflets,  which  describe  and  illustrate  every  / 
step  in  corset  care,  are  a  great  service  to  cus-  \ 
tomers.  Write  to  Educational  Bureau,  Lever  \ 
Brothers  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  about  them.  L. 

It  pays  to  say:  ""Wash  it  in  LUX' 


Problems  in  the  Smaller  Store 

By  PEARL  BERRY 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  corset  department 
is  a  leader,  but  it  has  special  problems— the 
right  stock  balance,  canvasser  competition, 
neighboring  city  competition  and  some 
others — which  are  discussed  here. 


During  recent  visits  which  I 
made  in  smaller  volume  stores 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of 
the  metropolitan  district,  I  found  the 
business  status  of  corset  depart¬ 
ments.  relative  to  other  departments 
in  the  store,  w'as  good.  Departments 
were  making  money,  they  were  going 
along  on  a  smooth  even  keel  and  re¬ 
quired  little  space.  Yet  I  often  found 
in  talking  with  store  heads  that  they 
felt  they  should  be  making  more 
money  but  were  resigned,  sometimes 
complacently,  to  these  poignant 
facts :  go-getters  for  department 
heads  were  hard  to  obtain  and  more 
difficult  to  keep;  stocks  were  not  as 
complete  as  in  metropolitan  stores 
and  customer  corset  purchases  were 
made  at  long  intervals  and  could  be 
regulated  to  visits  to  the  bigger 
stores ;  and,  house-to-house  can¬ 
vassers  made  definite  inroads  in  local 
business. 

Playing  the  Winner 

Some  time  ago  I  was  advertising 
manager  in  a  relatively  new  store  in 
an  old  established  large  city.  My 
ambition  was  to  bring  up  the  rating 
of  lagging  departments,  but  I  was 
constantly  told  to  concentrate  on  the 
popular  dei^artments,  those  with  the 
higher  ratings.  The  almo.st  meteoric 
rise  of  that  store  proved  the  store 
head  followed  a  smart  policy  and  I 
have  since  seen  it  followed  in  other 
stores  with  success. 

Now'  if  corset  departments  in 
smaller  stores  can  make  a  good 
showing  with  the  facts  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  against  them  it  seems  to  me 
they  deserve  more  interest  that  they 
may  make  more  money. 

Granting  that  the  success  of  a  de¬ 
partment  dejiends  upon  its  head,  that 
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fact  is  not  confined  to  smaller  stores 
but  to  stores  everywhere.  If  sales¬ 
people  can  be  instilled  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  by  a  department  head,  so  can  a 
department  head  reflect  the  attitude 
of  the  store  head,  particularly  if  a 
constructive  plan  is  laid  out  for  her. 
Understanding  the  slower  tempo  of 
the  smaller  cities  because  I  was 
brought  up  in  one,  I  cannot  see  that 
])ep-talk  could  accomplish  anything 
like  the  success  that  a  constructive 
plan  would.  And  it  may  not  fit  in 
with  civic  spirit  to  admit  that  some¬ 
times  local  jieople  are  too  near  the 
forest  to  see  the  trees  but  it  is  often 
a  proven  fact.  It  is  to  them  that  I 
lX)int  out  indirectly,  the  possibilities 
of  promotion  as  I  see  them. 

Completeness  in  Stocks 

First  of  all  get  down  to  a  hard 
cold  analysis  of  the  stocks  on  hand 
versus  the  customers  you  now  have 
and  tho.se  you  should  be  having  in 
the  district  you  cover.  Do  your 
“bread  and  butter”  numbers  include 
the  basic  figure  types?  Do  you  make 
the  mistake  of  having  in  stock  a 
number  of  advertised  brands  so  that 
no  one  of  them  is  adequately  repre¬ 
sented?  Have  you  too  much  money 
tied  up  in  staples  to  be  able  to  pep 
up  your  department  with  occasional 
flutters  in  novelties  talked  about  in 
consumer  publications?  Stich  an 
analysis  you.  and  only  you,  can 
make. 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to 
report  that  one  manufacturer  has 
made  an  extensive  study  of  smaller 
store  corset  departments  and  is 
offering  a  constructive  stock  iilan 
for  them  during  the  week  of  the  Fall 
showings  of  their  new  line.  The 
H.  &  W.  Company  have  designed  a 


line  covering  six  figure  types  for 
foundation  garments.  They  describe 
them  as: 

“Average — When  we  list  average 
in  regard  to  ‘figure  type’  it  refers  to 
the  various  length  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  circumference.  Therefore  there 
will  be  a  variance  in  this  particular 
‘figure  type’  shown  in  certain  gar¬ 
ments,  to  concede  to  short  and  long 
waist  figures. 

“Slight  or  Slender — Preparation 
for  this  figure  has  been  made  with 
garments  of  normal  proportions,  but 
lightly  constructed  to  avoid  any  re¬ 
strictions. 

“Full  Hip — This  rounded  hip  tyi^e 
generally  has  an  eleven  inch  develop¬ 
ment,  with  a  bust  and  waistline  in 
the  majority  of  cases  .  .  .  usually 
small. 

“Straight  Hip — Based  on  accepted 
measurements,  this  figure  type  has  a 
minimum  of  flesh  through  the  thigh 
...  is  full  in  the  waist,  bust  and 
back  shoulder  sections.  As  a  rule 
the  hip  and  bust  dimensions  are 
alike. 

“Top  Heavy — Supporting  the 
flesh  above  the  waist  without  con¬ 
centrating  pressure  through  the  bust 
and  shoulder  .sections.  The  founda¬ 
tion  for  this  figure  tyjK  has  shaping 
facilities  tapering  downward  allow¬ 
ing  a  slimmer  waist  and  hip  line. 

“Full  ll’aist.  Hip  Shoulder — 
(average  Imst) — Definitely  planned 
to  fit  a  bust  of  normal  size  .  .  .  and 
intended  to  minimize  the  extreme 
fullness  of  the  waist-hiii-shoulder 
sections:  varied  length  proportions 
have  been  amidifie:!  to  -  fill  these 
needs.”  ^  , 

Illu.strated  cl'.arts  will  be  supplied 
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Figure  Type  Chart 


1.  Arenge 

2.  Narrow  bosom — full  hips 

3.  Full  top — narrow  hips 

4.  Long  skirt  figure 


5.  Large  abdomen  relaxed 

6.  Junior  figure 

7.  Sway  back 

8.  Short  waisted  figure 
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Corset 

Buyers 

Read 

The  Bulletin 

for 

Corset  News 

EACH  MONTH  Pearl 
Berry  deals  editorially 
with  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry  affecting  retail¬ 
ing.  She  reports  the 
opinions  of  leading  buy¬ 
ers,  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  and  manufacturers 
on  subjects  that  are  time¬ 
ly  and  pertinent  to  the 
buying  and  selling  of 
corsets  and  brassieres. 

Retail  stores  are  in¬ 
vited  to  write  her  of  their 
problems.  She  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from 
stores  as  to  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  promotions  in 
the  corset  departments. 

Address : 

THE  BULLETIN 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

101  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


as  guides  for  salespeojde  and  gar¬ 
ments  will  lie  boxed  with  end  labels 
giving  concise  inft)nnation  as  to  the 
figure  types  the  garments  are  in- 
tenderl  for. 

This  concern  believes  that  their 
plan  will  not  only  aid  the  salesper¬ 
sons  in  more  satisfactorily  fitting 
their  customers,  but  that  it  will  help 
smaller  stores  in  concentrating  on 
promotions  and  will  allow  such 
stores  better  terms  and  greater  inter¬ 
est  from  the  purchasing  point.  I  un¬ 
derstand  they  will  gladly  help 
smaller  stores  with  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  their  particular  problems. 

W'hile  not  carrying  the  Ijanner  for 
any  one  manufacturer,  I  should  like 
to  ]K)int  out  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  smaller  basic  stock  for  figure 
types  if  purchase  of  stock  is  not  di¬ 
vided  among  many  manufacturers. 
An  automobile  might  be  assembled 
from  jiarts  of  different  makes,  but  it 
would  take  an  expert  mechanic  to 
do  it,  and  if  it  does  run  it  is  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  thing  at  best.  Renewal  of 
parts  means  scurrying  around  for 
them  and — who  cares  much  whether 
you  get  them  or  not? 

Canvasser  Competition 

Now  the  problem  of  house-to- 
house  competition.  The  canvassers 
are  well  trained.  They  are  ambitious 
or  they  would  not  go  gunning  for 
business  carrying  alx)ut  heavy  cases 
of  samples.  They  reach  out  for  their 
contacts.  They  have  infinite  patience 
and  go  to  extremes  in  their  endeavor 
to  fit  their  customers  satisfactorily. 
They  reach  your  customers  who  can 
or  do  pay  good  prices  for  their  gar¬ 
ments.  They  offer  the  added  service 
of  fitting  customers  comfortably  in 
their  own  homes.  They  will  prolwi- 
bly  be  with  us  indefinitely,  but  why 
let  them  get  business  in  your  com¬ 
munity  that,  as  a  tax  payer  and  sup- 
IX)rter  of  your  city,  belong  to  you. 

First  of  all  these  canvassers  must 
make  their  contacts.  Well,  you  have 
contacts,  and  much  more  than  stores 
in  large  cities.  Your  telei)hone 
charges  in  most  cases  are  smaller 
than  the  charges  in  large  cities,  and 
the  early  morning  when  your  force 
is  not  busy  is  also  the  best  time  to 
catch  women  at  home.  To  try  to 
make  definite  appointments  with 
them  to  come  to  the  store  lends  im- 
}X)rtance  to  your  call.  If  you  haven't 
kept  records  of  past  purchases,  start 
now.  A  card  filled  out  doesn't  take 
much  .time — at  least  your  outside 


competitor  hasn't  found  it  so.  .A 
cross  date  file  should  indicate  the 
time  when  a  new  purchase  should  be 
made.  A  iK*r.sonal  note  or  a  i)Ost 
card  may  not  make  an  apix)intment 
but  it's  better  than  no  contact  at  all. 
Add  a  note  of  some  new  dress  fea¬ 
ture  or  any  other  live  store  news  in 
a  iwstscript  to  personalize  your  com¬ 
munication. 

Fitting 

.As  to  fitting  corsets,  it  is  not  the 
problem  which  it  once  was.  Elastic 
fabrics  and  study  of  figure  types 
have  eliminated  much  alteration  if 
stocks  are  well  rounded.  Of  course, 
you  can  no  more  fit  everyone  than 
you  can  sell  everyone  in  your  locali¬ 
ty,  but  you  can  proixjse  your  efficient 
stocks  and  jxiint  out  that  standing 
for  alterations  and  waiting  for  them 
to  be  completed  may  not  l)e  neces¬ 
sary  if  customers  will  come  into 
your  store.  Point  out  that  they  will 
l)e  able  to  tell  uixjn  trying  garments 
if  they  are  satisfactory  without  pos¬ 
sible  guesswork.  They  can  replace 
their  dresses  then  and  there  to  see 
what  the  new  garment  does  for  their 
figures.  Give  customers  a  sound, 
conversational  sales  talk. 

Did  )’ou  ever  cooperate  with  other 
departments  in  your  store  in  giving 
fashion  promenades  if  not  in  your 
own  store  then  during  the  refresh¬ 
ment  hour  at  bridge  clubs,  etc.?  In- 
exiK'iisive  if  local  or  store  people 
are  used  as  models  and  far  reaching 
for  publicity.  Offer  to  give  talks 
and  demonstrations  on  foundation 
garments  to  older  girls  in  schools 
who  are  studying  dressmaking.  Di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  the  results 
should  be  worth  the  effort.  Cultivate 
the  interest  of  salespeople  in  ready- 
to-wear  departments.  Watch  dress 
promotions,  take  suitable  garments 
to  that  department  early  in  the  day 
and  get  them  to  work  with  you,  as 
you  propose  to  work  with  them  on 
customers  coming  in  to  the  corset 
department.  Always  offer  coojxjra- 
tion  to  other  departments  when  you 
are  asking  cooperation  of  them. 

Much  was  said  during  the  last 
convention  of  the  NRDGA  in 
speeches  by  executives  about  allot¬ 
ting  more  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  publicity  to  internal  store  pro¬ 
motion.  If  you  were  not  there,  let 
me  tell  you  that  there  was  much 
agreement  to  the  proposals.  It  is 
an  especially  good  thought  for 
smaller  stores  to  consider. 
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Can  You  Afford  to  Mte  Without 

THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL? 


^nWENTY-SIX  eminently  successful  retail  executives,  all  specialists  in  the  topics  they 
"  cover,  have  contributed  the  studies  that  make  up  THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL.  Every 
angle  of  the  buyer’s  job  is  covered — in  plain  and  definite  language  that  explains  the 
methods  and  practises  used  by  these  men  who  are  now  “tops”  in  their  own  fields. 

This  manual  is  not  dry,  verbose  or  impractical — every  sentence  has  a  message  for  the 
buyer  or  merchandising  executive  who  wants  to  make  the  most  of  his  energy  and  brains. 
It  is  up-to-the-minute,  comprehensive  and  exact. 

Among  the  topics  covered  are:  the  buyer’s  function  as  a  department  manager — inter¬ 
preting  consumer  demand — fashion  merchandising — price  policies — ^buying  technique — 
merchandise  budgeting  and  planning — sales  promotion — markdowns :  their  cause  and  con¬ 
trol — ^basement  and  volume  merchandising — the  operating  statement,  and  many  others. 

Thousands  of  buyers  have  already  found  in  the  revised  BUYER’S  MANUAL  the 
stimulus  they  need  to  meet  the  problems  presented  by  uncertain  business  conditions. 
Many  store  owners  have  ordered  the  MANUAL  in  lots  of  25,  50  and  100,  to  give  their 
ambitious  buying  personnel  a  chance  to  improve  their  grasp  of  these  problems.  Can  you 
afford  to  be  without  this  book? 

Price:  $3.50 

Price  to  Members:  $2.50  a  copy 
$2.00  each  in  lots  of  ten  or  more 


THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York 
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Selling  Beauty  in  the  Corset  Department 

By  AUCE  DOWD 
Warner  Bros.  Company 


Every  Adam's  daughter  understands  that 
no  woman  can  possibly  be  charming  in  an 
ill-fitting  corset,  in  shoes  that  hurt,  or  wearing 
an  unbecoming  hat.  Here  is  a  new  angle 
for  corset  promotions. 


At  their  July  showing  of  the  Fall 
corset  line  the  Warner  Broth¬ 
ers  Company  is  introducing  a 
new  promotional  angle — a  new  ap¬ 
proach  for  sales  promotion — under 
the  title,  “Selling  Beauty  in  the  Cor¬ 
set  Department”.  In  the  past,  cor¬ 
sets  have  been  sold  on  the  basis  of 
style,  figure  control,  and  comfort 
but  not  on  a  basis  of  beautifying 
the  figure  and  coordinating  it  with 
beauty  of  face  and  charm. 

One  of  the  strongest  movements 
among  the  women  in  America  to¬ 
day  is  for  self-improvement  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  this 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  book 
lists  of  best  sellers  have  been  con¬ 
sistently  topped  by  books  like  Dale 
Carnegie’s  “How  to  Win  Friends 
and  Influence  People”,  “Life  Begins 
at  Forty”,  and  Marjorie  Hillis’ 
“Orchids  on  a  Budget.”  Women 
have  always  been  intrigued  by 
beauty  but  their  interest  is  acute  at 
the  present  moment,  and  is  not 
limited  to  girls  of  16  or  18  but  really 
seems  to  have  no  age  limit.  At  the 
first  graduation  of  Models  Pre¬ 
ferred,  the  first  prize  was  tied  be¬ 
tween  a  grey  haired  woman  of  45 
and  a  blond  girl  of  19.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  interesting  to  note  that  there 
seems  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  fact 
that  a  woman  of  50  will  strive  to 
become  as  beautiful  of  face  and  fig¬ 
ure  and  as  well-groomed  and 
dressed  as  possible.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  idea  that  all  this  was  vanity 
and  as  such  detracted  from  morals 
or  intellect  has  passed  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  movement  for 
self-improvement  which  is  sweeping 
the  country.  Cosmetic  departments 


have  done  such  an  interesting  job  in 
selling  w'omen  cosmetics  in  an  edu- 
tional  campaign  to  beautify  the  face 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pro¬ 
spective  corset  customer  should  not 
be  sold  corsets  from  the  angle  of 
beautifying  her  figure.  Today, 
women  realize  that  beauty  is  not  a 
matter  of  a  pretty  face  alone,  but 
it  is  a  coordination  of  face  and  fig¬ 
ure. 

Beautifying  the  figure  should 
start  with  posture  and  posture  is 
improved  by  correct  corseting. 
Therefore,  the  corset  that  is  adver¬ 
tised  to  assist  in  improving  posture 
will  appeal  to  a  woman  more  than 
the  corset  that  is  constructed  to 
wear  six  months  longer.  If  a  woman 
is  told  that  an  ill-fitting  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  corset  will  reflect  the  lines 
of  her  face,  it  all  makes  sense  to 
her.  If  she  is  advised  to  buy  a  cer¬ 
tain  corset  that  controls  her  muscles, 
gives  her  comfort,  and  consequently 
reflects  beauty  in  her  face,  she  is 
naturally  interested  in  that  corset. 
It  may  not  make  sense  to  a  man, 
but  every  Adam’s  daughter  under¬ 
stands  that  no  woman  can  possibly 
be  charming  in  an  ill-fitting  corset, 
in  shoes  that  hurt,  or  wearing  an 
unbecoming  hat. 

How  Old  Is  Your  Figure? 

How  many  corset  customers 
know  the  first  two  places  where  age 
shows  in  a  woman’s  figure?  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  an  advertise¬ 
ment  telling  a  woman  to  watch  for 
signs  of  figure  age,  would  be  read 
by  at  least  99%  of  its  women  read¬ 
ers — and  perhaps  a  few  men  read¬ 
ers  too.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps 
a  few  men  might  be  sold  corsets  on 


the  angle  of  retaining  their  youth¬ 
ful  figures  too.  If  you,  as  Mrs. 
Consumer-Reader,  picked  up  the 
Morning  Times  and  saw  Blump  & 
Company’s  advertisement,  “How  Do 
You  Keep  Your  Figure  Young?” — 
would  you  stop  to  read  it?  Or  are 
you  one  of  those  rare  persons  with¬ 
out  any  sense  of  vanity  or  curiosity? 

A  very  clever  corset  buyer,  Mrs. 
Kramer  of  Younker  Brothers  in 
Des  Moines  ran  an  advertisement 
this  Spring  which  read: 

“Look  Years  Younger  —  Look 
Pounds  Lighter — and  Feel  Like  a 
Million  —  Hold  that  Line  with 
LeGant,  ‘Veil  of  Youth’  Founda¬ 
tions. 

“Don’t  ‘let  your  figure  go’  this 
summer.  Smooth  out  those  unsight¬ 
ly  bulges,  bumps,  and  that  ‘spare 
tire’  with  a  Veil  of  Youth  fash¬ 
ioned  of  lastex  net,  designed  to  mold 
your  figure  without  a  bone.  Your 
waistline  will  be  slimmer  and  with¬ 
out  bulges;  your  bust  will  be  lifted 
to  youthful  lines;  your  thigh  bulges 
will  disappear.  Often  young  figures 
are  old  and  old  figures  are  young, 
for  a  corset  is  the  beginning  of  your 
age  line.  Don’t  be  casual  about  your 
corsetry!  The  answer  to  ‘How  to 
keep  yourself  eternally  young’  is 
.  .  .  wear  the  correct  foundation; 
the  fit  of  your  clothes  will  be  differ¬ 
ent  ;  your  posture  will  be  corrected ; 
you  will  feel  years  younger  and 
pounds  lighter.  We  take  pride  in 
the  individual  service  given  each 
woman  in  our  corset  fitting  rooms. 
Our  selections  of  corsetry  are  the 
largest  in  Iowa.” 

Have  you  ever  read  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  corset  advertisement?  It  is 
reproduced  on  the  next  page. 
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’S««  Pa9*  12-E  for  FudW  N«wt  from  Y< 


Veil  of  YouthP  Foundations^ 


Don't  "let  your  figure  go"  this  summer.  Smooth  out  those  un¬ 
sightly  bulges,  bumps  end  that  "spare  tire"  with  a  "Veil  of 
Youth."  Be  comfortable  and  cool  in  a  "Veil  of  Youth"  fashioned 
of  lastox  net,  designed  to  mold  your  figure  ¥nthout  a  bone.  Your 
waistline  will  be  slimmer  and  without  bulges;  your  bust  will  be 
nftad  to  youthful  lines;  your  thigh  bulges  wiU  disappear. 


L«  G«nl  mi  thk  •! 

Youth"  corsolotfo  •  #  •  foshtonod  on 
tho  "hoK  »ito'*  prtncipU;  dosignod 
for  throo  dtfforont  figuro  typo«.  Evon 
young  figurot  nood  o  cortoin  omount 
of  contr^  for  tho  pondWtlim  drouo$ 
(os  tho  cortolotto  in  tho  photogroph) 
•  e  e  tho  modol  n  wooring  .tho 
"•vw«9«"  h/p*.  Sim 
11  lo  40. .  .  Slyb  A  ■  •  IZ.9U 


Often  young  hgutes  are  old  and  old  figures  are  young,  for  a 
corset  is  the  beginning  of  your  age  line.  Don’t  be  casual  about 
your  corsetry!  The  answer  to  “How  to  keep  yourself  eternally 
young”  is  . . .  wear  the  cocKct  foundation;  the  fit  of  yout 
clothes  will  be  different;  your  posture  will  be  corrected;  you 
will  feel  years  yopnger  and  pounds  lighter.  We  take  pride  in 
the  individual  service  given  each  tvoinan  in  our  corset  fitting 
rooms.  Ouc  selections  of  corsetry  are  the  largest  in  Iowa  . . . 
and  our  staff  is  composed  of  trained  corsetiaci,  '* 

—Tht  Corset  Shop;  Third  Floor;  East. 


Institutional  Advertising  to  Physicians 

By  FRANK  H.  KAUFMAN 

Advertising  Director,  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company,  Jackson,  Michigan 


The  use  of  advertising  in  local  Medical 
Journals  is  suggested  as  a  valuable  means 
of  bringing  to  the  physician's  attention  your 
store's  facilities  for  meeting  his  patients' 
special  corset  requirements. 


I  KNOW  of  no  better  way  to  start 
this  brief  article  than  to  quote 
from  the  significant  remarks  I 
heard  Kenneth  Collins  make  in  San 
Francisco  a  week  ago.  He  said, 
“The  advertising  business  is  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  ...  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  it  has  devoted 
nearly  all  of  its  time  and  effort  to 
the  selling  of  products  ...  in  the 
future,  advertising  will  have  to  un¬ 
dertake  an  added  burden — that  of 
institutionalizing  business  enter¬ 
prises.” 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the 
past  eight  years  most  merchants 
have  been  aggressive  in  their  pro¬ 
motions  of  merchandise  i)er  se  with 
extraordinary  emphasis  on  compara¬ 
tive  prices.  Too  many  completely 
abandoned  institutional  objectives  in 
their  quest  for  turnover  and  vol¬ 
ume.  To  lose  sight  of  the  steady 
building  of  good  will  and  the  drama¬ 
tization  of  many  services  offered,  on 
the  theory  that  response  is  slow,  is 
only  to  ignore  the  steady  and  ac¬ 
cumulative  results  obtainable  from 
charge  customers  and  other  selective 
groups  and  customer  types  that 
exist  beyond  the  horizon  for  those 
who  keep  at  it  steadily. 

One  source  of  advertising  contact 
overlooked  by  most  merchants  is  the 
inexpensive  advertising  space  avail¬ 
able  in  local  state  medical  journals. 


These  periodicals  are  the  official 
publications  of  local  state  Medical 
Societies  and  Academies  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  are  issued  monthly  to  all 
physicians  in  their  respective  areas. 
Through  these  media  the  physician 
can  be  contacted  with  an  appeal  that 
is  both  professional  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  services  offered  to  him  for 
his  patients  and  also  as  a  consumer 
in  his  own  right.  The  correct  type 
of  institutional  advertising  can  effi¬ 
ciently  achieve  both  objectives. 

Most  stores  offer  many  services 
of  direct  value  to  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  patients.  For  instance — 
consider  the  tremendous  market  of 
women  who  recpiire  scientific  sup¬ 
ports  for  specific  uses  as  prescribed 
for  and  recommended  by  doctors. 
It  is  on  rare  occasions  that  the  phy¬ 
sician  does  not  sjiecify  the  source  of 
sujiply  where  the  particular  garment 
is  available — and  he  invariably  does 
this  on  the  basis  of  the  reputed  ser¬ 
vice  and  character  of  the  store.  An 
important  merchandising  executive 


recently  told  the  writer  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  was  aware  of  five  local  phy¬ 
sicians  who  were  responsible  for  the 
direct  sale  of  nearly  three  hundred 
and  seventy  garments  last  year 
alone !  In  many  instances  some  of 
these  customers  were  maternity 
cases,  representing  ideal  prospects 
fur  other  merchandise,  such  as  ma¬ 
ternity  dresses,  nursery  furniture, 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  Somewhat  similar  in  efficient 
departments  that  offer  orthoi)edic 
shoes,  infants’  wear,  etc. 

Of  added  significance  in  consid¬ 
ering  advertising  in  medical  jour¬ 
nals  is  the  fact  that  practically  all 
medical  societies  have  women’s 
auxiliaries  which  are  comprised  of 
doctors’  wives.  These  groups  are 
active  in  public  health  education 
])rograms  as  well  as  the  social  activi¬ 
ties  of  their  respective  organization 
groups.  The  medical  journals  devote 
space  to  these  activities  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  doctors’  wives  also  read 
the  same  magazine ! 

Stores  that  have  used  these  pub¬ 
lications  consistently  over  a  long 
period  of  time  have  found  it  profita¬ 
ble.  In  some  cases  this  sinqile  form 
of  contact  has  been  extended  to  a 
direct  by  mail  campaign  to  this  in¬ 
fluential  group.  Frequently,  some 
stores  take  advantage  of  local  and 
national  medical  meetitigs  and  pub¬ 
lic  health  educational  efforts  by  de¬ 
voting  a  window  to  the  occasion. 
Such  institutional  messages  are  ap- 
l^reciated  by  both  the  physician  and 
the  laity.  A  large  western  store 
makes  a  window  available  to  the 
local  medical  society  for  a  few  days 
each  month — and  it  carries  a  timely 
educational  message  to  the  masses 
— from  an  unimpeachable  authority. 
Its  institutional  value  'from  the 
store’s  viewjioint  is  obvious. 


MACY'S 

Registered  Nurse  Helps  You 
Select  the  Proper 

SURGICAL 
CORSETS 

In  M»cy*8  Corset  Department  is  a  separate  SURGICAL  SECTION — Corapre- 
hensiTely  stocked  with  Camp  surgical  belts— efficiently  run  by  a  graduate  nurse 
(who  has  also  been  trained  to  fit  surgical  garments)  and  her  staff  of  12  graduate 
surgical  fitters.  We  are  ready  to  serre  your  maternity  and  post-operative  cases; 
we  are  equipped  to  fit  all  manner  of  surgical  supports  including  kidney  and  ptosis 
pads,  hernia,  sacro-iliac,  surgical  bust  pads  and  supports  for  pendulous  abdomens. 
We  also  fit  surgical  stockings  for  -varicosities.  Every  one  of  your  patients  will 
receive  our  undivided  attention. 

Miss  Florence  Montgomery,  R.N.,  in  charge 

Surgical  Section — Maeg’t  New  Cortot  Dept. — Second  Floor 


Mary  ad  from  The  Bulletin  of  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine,  July  1938. 
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The 


CORSET  SALES  MANUAL 


Published  by  THE  BULLETIN. 
Invaluable  for  training  in  the 
highly  specialized  work  of  this  de¬ 
partment.  It  has  been  highly 
praised  by  buyers,  salespeople  and 
training  directors  in  stores  all  over 
the  country. 

Also  available  are  the  BULLETIN 
manuals  for  salespeople  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments : 

Cosmetics 

Furniture 

Domestics 

Floorcoverings 

Shoes 

Piece  Goods 
Major  Appliances 
Hosiery 


Price : 


To  members  25c 


To  non-members  75c 


Order  from 

THE  BULLETIN 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
101  West  31st  Street  NewYork.  N.  Y. 
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YOUTH  FIGURE  IIARKI 


!«KET... CARTER  GOnS 


>fiE  ENTIRE  YOUn 


ENTIRE  YOUTH  FIGURE  WRN 


CSYERI  THE  ENTIRE  YOUTH  FIGUIE  MARKET... CARTER  COY C 


THE  ENTtRC  IQOUlirFIfiUlE  R|AiU$T..«(»TER^^  THE  ENTIRE  YQUT 
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Reports  on  Mid-Year  Convention  Sessions.  For  other  Convention  news  see  pages  13  and  69. 


- Traffic  Group  Sessions - 

•  Group  takes  up,  in  open  forum,  transportation  rate  changes; 
transit  damage  prevention;  needs  in  marking  equipment  and 
other  subjects ;  R.  G.  Brown  of  J.  L.  Hudson  is  re-elected  chairman 


The  19th  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Traffic  Group  was  held  con¬ 
currently  with  conventions  of 
other  Associate  Groups  of  the 
X.R.D.G.A.  at  the  Hotel  Nether- 
land  Plaza  in  Cincinnati.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  very  well  attended  with 
traffic  managers  and  receiving  man¬ 
agers  present  from  a  large  numher 
of  cities  including  Miami,  Florida 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 

Our  sessions,  including  the  joint 
session  with  the  Store  Management 
and  Delivery  Groups,  were  in  the 
nature  of  open  forums  with  selected 
discussion  leaders  expressing  their 
views  on  assigned  subjects  in 
two  or  three  minutes,  after  which 
full  and  complete  discussion  was 
had  from  the  floor.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  subjects  and  problems  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program  came  in  for 
thorough  treatment  and,  everyone 
present  actively  participated  in  the 
Conference.  All  formal  six*eches 
were  dispensed  with  and  it  was  the 
view  of  the  members  present  that 
our  future  conferences  should  he  pat¬ 
terned  after  this  one. 

Ex  Parte  No.  126 

The  most  important  action  taken 
by  the  Grouji  had  to  do  with  the 
l)osition  we  should  take  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Railway  Express 
Agency’s  application  for  increases 
and  decreases  in  their  jiresent  rates 
and  charges.  The  Transi)ortation 
Committee  recommended : 

That  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  do  not  oppose 
the  Railway  Express  Agency  appli¬ 
cation  for  increases  and  decrea.ses 
in  their  present  rates  and  charges, 
set  down  for  hearing  as  Ex  I’arte 
126  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
July  6th,  except  for  the  proposed 


disix)sition  of  fractional  jwunds. 

The  proix)sed  changes  in  express 
rates,  as  indicated  by  an  analysis 
prepared  by  the  Traffic  Group, 
showed  that  some  stores  would  have 
reductions  under  their  present 
charges  or  slight  increases,  depen¬ 
dent  upon  varying  conditions  such 
as:  average  weight  of  their  .ship¬ 
ments,  whether  or  not  they  follow 
the  practice  of  consolidating  their 
shipments  from  New  York  City,  and 
if  they  do  consolidate,  whether  or 
not  the  aggregated  .shipment  is  for¬ 
warded  by  freight  medium  or  by 
express. 

This  recommendation  was  ado]it- 
ed  by  the  Group  with  two  dissent¬ 
ing  votes. 

Election 

R.  G.  Brown,  Receiving  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  was  re-elected  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Group.  Mrs.  Orpha  M. 
Osborn,  Traffic  Manager.  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Company,  Indianajiolis, 
Ind.,  was  renamed  Vice-Chairman 
for  a  two  year  term.  Arthur  D. 
Bihhs,  Traffic  Manager,  The  Halle 
Brothers  Company,  Cleveland,  ( )hio, 
serves  his  second  year  as  Secretary. 
Miss  Rae  H.  Mas.sey,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle, 
Washington ;  J.  Pevaroff,  Traffic 
Manager  of  The  May  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Frank  Russell, 
Traffic  Manager  of  The  Denver  Dry 
Goods  Company,  Denver,  Colorado 
were  elected  for  a  two  year  term  as 
Directors. 

The  following  Directors  of  the 
Group  have  still  another  year  of 
their  term  to  serve:  Miss  .\dele 
M.  Corkery.  Traffic  Manager, 
Scruggs-\’andervoort  Barney,  Inc., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  M.  Forman,  Re¬ 
ceiving  Superintendent,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City ;  E.  D. 


Hussey,  Traffic  Manager,  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ; 

E.  J.  Pulaski,  Receiving  ^lanager, 
Ciimhel  Brothers,  New  York  City ; 

E.  Reynolds,  Receiving  Manager, 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  and  Max  Rothkugel,  Re¬ 
ceiving  Manager,  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  C.  McDer¬ 
mott.  Traffic  Manager  of  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  hoard  as  Ex-Chair- 
man. 

Shipping  Container  Committee 

The  Committee  on  Shipping  Con¬ 
tainers,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
W.  C.  McDermott,  Traffic  Manager, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
I).  C.,  reviewed  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Committee  in  the  matter  of 
reducing  tare  weight  of  shipjn'ng 
containers  and  thereby  bringing 
alxmt  a  reduction  in  transportation 
charges  and  also  reducing  damage 
to  merchandise  in  transit  due  to 
faulty  packing. 

They  formulated  plans  for  con¬ 
tinuing  this  activity  and  broadening 
it  to  the  |xiint  where  all  Group  mem¬ 
bers  would  take  an  active  interest  in 
this  matter.  A  bulletin  will  be  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  Group  in  the 
near  future,  outlining  the  fine  work 
that  has  been  accomidished  request¬ 
ing  their  active  participation  and 
outlining  the  metluxls  by  which  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained. 

Manual 

Many  complimentary  remarks 
were  made  about  the  Group’s  recent 
])uhlication  known  as  the  “Manual 
on  Receiving  Department  Oix'ra- 
tions.”  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  every  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  Head  should  have  at  least  one 
cloth  bound  coj)}'  of  the  Manual 
available  for  ready  reference.  Some 
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of  the  large  stores  have  ordered  as 
many  as  ten  copies  for  distrihution 
among  receiving  department  heads, 
assistants  and  other  executives  in 
the  store  such  as  the  Store  Mana¬ 
ger,  Controller,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  merchandising  executives 
and  others. 

Special  Meeting 

Onr  indefatigable  Chairman.  I’oh 
lirown,  called  a  six'cial  meeting  of 
the  Group  on  Wednesday  evening, 
June  29th,  to  confer  with  chief  exe¬ 
cutives  of  the  marking  machine 
manufacturers  who  were  present  at 
Convention.  The  purix)se  of  the 
meeting  was  to  make  known  to  these 
manufacturers,  changes  in  etiuip- 
ment,  or  new  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  that  were  needed  hy  stores. 

It  was  a  very  successful  meeting 
and  it  was  voted  to  hold  a  similar 
meeting  at  the  next  January  Con¬ 
vention.  In  the  meantime,  a  special 
committee  will  be  appointed  to  con¬ 
duct  a  survey  to  reveal  what  new 
equipment  and  supplies  should  he  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  manufacturers  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  manufacturers  and 
stores. 

Other  Discussions 

As  the  minutes  of  our  sessions  are 
not  available  at  this  writing,  we  can¬ 
not  give  you  a  summary  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  discussions  that  took  place  in 
our  meetings.  We  exjK'ct  to  get  this 
summarization  out  in  some  form,  in 
the  near  future. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the 
following  memlx*rs  who  acted  as  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  for  their  able  pre¬ 
sentation  : 

R.  Heitzman,  Traffic  Manager,  Mab- 
ley  &  Carew,  Cincinnati. 

S.  J.  Fosdick,  Store  Manager,  Boggs 
&  Bubl,  Pittsburgh. 

L.  H.  Kamp,  Traffic  Manager,  The 
H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Atlee  Dick,'  Traffic  Manager,  d'he 
John  Shillito  Company,  Cincinnati. 
W.  C.  McDermott,  Traffic  Manager, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

J.  PevaroflF,  Traffic  Manager,  The 
May  Company,  Cleveland. 

R.  G.  Brown.  Receiving  Manager, 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 
Stanley  Zybura,  Traffic  Manager, 
The  M.  O’Neil  Company,  Akron. 


Mrs.  Orpha  M.  O.sborn,  Traffic 
^lanager,  L.  S.  .\yres  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis. 

Our  special  thanks,  also,  to  L.  II. 
Kamp,  Chairman  of  the  Group’s 
Convention  Committee,  and  to  the 
members  of  his  Committee,  which 
consisted  of  traffic  managers  and 


ob.servations  on  the  achievement  of 
these  ends. 

The  boss,  be  thought,  must  not  do 
the  buying.  I'he  owner  should  only 
be  the  merchandise  man,  but  he 
should  not  select  numbers,  colors, 
and  patterns  "unless  he  thinks  his 
markdown  jxrcentage  is  entirely  too 
low.”  Another  of  Mr.  Patter.son’s 
recommendations  was  that  stocks 
should  be  starved.  Starved  stock  de¬ 
partments,  he  said,  make  the  most 
money ;  the  lower  the  stock  limit, 
the  more  careful  the  buyer  must  be, 
and  fewer  markdowns  result.  It  is 
wi.ser,  he  said,  to  lo.se  some  volume 
than  to  take  the  markdowns,  which 
result  from  overbuying. 

Except  in  style  dei)artments.  Mr. 
Patterson  was  all  for  sticking  to 
proven  merchandi.se  —  merchandi.se 
that  has  shown  it  will  sell.  He 
strongly  0])|X)sed  constantly  search¬ 
ing  for  something  new.  Don’t  look, 
he  said,  at  every  .salesman’s  line :  add 
lines  .seldom  and  with  extreme  cau¬ 
tion.  “Check  demand,  customer  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  investment  necessary 
before  adding  lines.  And  alwve  all, 
do  not  buy  national  advertising.” 

^Ir.  Patterson  warned  again.st 
buying  job  lots  in  large  quantities. 
Extra  discounts,  be  said,  soon  di.s- 
a]>])ear  in  the  face  of  markdowns. 
Job  lots  are  offered  as  such  for  some 
good  reason. 

Going  on  to  his  second  i)oint.  “not 
])aying  too  much  for  what  you  buy”, 
Mr.  Patterson  said  that  he  thought 
the  element  of  price  is  being  too 
greatly  stres.sed  by  the  smaller  .stores. 
It  was  his  ojiinion  that  rather  than 
sTxnd  their  time  worrying  about 
whether  they  had  gotten  in  at  the 
lowest  ix)ssible  price,  the  merchants 
would  do  better  to  spend  their  time 
tracking  down  the  best  possible  re¬ 
sources  and  then  confining  their 
purchases  to  them ;  taking  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  market  office ;  keeping 
a  close  check  on  trade  discounts,  see- 


receiving  managers  of  Cincinnati 
stores,  who  did  an  outstanding  joh 
in  stimulating  interest  in  our  ses¬ 
sions  and  making  many  necessary 
arrangements  that  made  our  Confer¬ 
ence  the  success  it  was. 


ing  that  they  .secure  every  one  to 
which  they  are  entitled ;  and  visit¬ 
ing  the  market  as  often  as  their 
traveling  expen.ses  and  budgets  will 
permit,  taking  along  as  many  of  their 
people  as  they  can. 

The  smaller  store,  Mr.  Patterson 
said,  if  it  is  to  continue  in  e.xistence, 
must  serve  as  the  purchasing  agent 
of  the  community  instead  of  a  mere 
outlet  for  merchandise.  He  warned 
against  buying  competitors’  lines, 
urging  the  smaller  store  man  to  try  to 
secure  individual,  and  if  possible,  ex¬ 
clusive  items.  'Fhe  .store,  he  thought, 
should' concentrate  on  go(xl  staple 
merchandise.  Another  suggestion  he 
made  was  that  the  owner  rim  one 
department  as  his  own  experimental 
laboratory,  but  he  suggested  that  it 
be  a  small  one  where  no  great  harm 
could  be  done. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Patterson  urged 
the  smaller  store  to  take  advantage 
of  the  .service  of  the  jobber — to  select 
its  jobbers  carefully  and  to  see  that 
they  thoroughly  understand  the  spe¬ 
cific  re(|uirement.s.  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  decline  in  the  jobber’s 
imiiortance  was  an  nnfortunate  thing 
and  that  projierly  used,  the  jobber 
could  be  of  tremendous  aid  to  the 
smaller  store  merchant. 

The  remarks  he  made.  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  said,  might  not  particularly  in¬ 
terest  those  jxr.sons  who  are  out  for 
a  tremendous  volume  but  he  thought 
they  were  of  distinct  inqxirtance  to 
those  who  were  out  for  jirofit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prepared 
papers,  there  was  .some  discussion  on 
various  ]X)int.s  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Schear,  who  has  been  very 
active  in  develo]fing  plans  in  accord 
with  the  George-Deen  Act  in 
Indiana,  then  pro]X)undcd  que.stions 
on  that  subject  as  it  affects  the  small 
retailer  and  called  for  answers  and 
discussions  from  the  floor. 

Edward  Kayltx, 
Manager,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


Leonard  F.  !Monc:eon, 
Manager,  Traffic  Group. 


Smaller  Store  Sessions 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
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- Personnel  Sessions - 

•  George-Deen  Act;  strengthening  of  employee  relations;  and  training 
in  both  selling  and  non-selling  departments  come  in  for  discussion 


Training  for  Retailing 

I*crst)nnd  Grouji's  first 
X  contribution  to  the  1938  mid¬ 
year  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  held  in  Cincinnati,  was  in  Tues¬ 
day  evening’s  general  session  spon¬ 
sored  hy  all  groups.  Here  llishop 
llrown,  vice-chairman  of  the  group 
and  director  of  the  Research  Hureau 
for  Retail  Training.  University  of 
Rittshurgh,  addressed  an  audience 
of  large  and  small  store  principals 
and  of  management,  merchandising 
and  control  executives  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Training  the  Retailer  of 
romorrow.”  Mr.  Hrown's  talk  re¬ 
volved  around  the  (jeorge-Deen  Act 
and  its  potentialities  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  merchants  everywhere. 
Members  of  the  audience  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  “find  out  what  has  already 
been  done  in  your  State  to  put  the 
George-Deen  Act  into  effect.  After 
you  have  ac(|uainted  yourself  with 
the  State  plan,  investigate  what  has 
been  done  locally.  It  is  up  to  the 
retailers  in  each  city  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools  to  determine  the  needs  of 
retailing  in  that  community  and 
what  classes  should  he  held. 

“You  should  insist  that  these 
classes  he  taught  hy  practical,  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers.  You  should  he 
willing  to  recommend  teachers  from 
your  stores,  even  he  willing  to  teach 
yourself.  As  the  classes  are  organ¬ 
ized.  you  will  find  further  ojijior- 
tunity  to  cooi)erate  hy  furnishing 
class  room  space  and  such  physical 
f.'icilities  as  display  forms,  merchan¬ 
dise,  records  and  sujiplies.”  In  clos¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Brow'll  emphasized  the 
need  of  schools  for  the  cooperation 
of  merchants,  since  “only  through 
working  in  close  harmony  will  3-011 
make  this  educational  jirogram  of 
benefit  to  retailing.” 

*  *  * 

This  was  not  the  only  session  of 
the  convention  in  w'hich  the  George- 
Deen  Act,  and  the  resultant  State 
programs  already  in  operation, 
gained  attention.  In  fact,  the  entire 


Friday  morning  session  of  the  Per- 
■sonnel  Grouii  was  turned  over  to 
the  theme  of  “The  Training  of  Re¬ 
tail  Employees  in  the  Public 
Schools.”  In  the  chair  were  Robert 
-Mlais,  manager  of  Sears  Roebuck's 
Cincinnati  branch,  and  O.  R.  Sie- 
laff.  Retailing  Coordinator  of  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Education.  A 
great  many  state  and  local  retail 
merchants  association  secretaries 
were  in  the  audience  to  hear  the 
first  speaker,  Charles  E.  Boyd  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  Association  in 
Detroit.  Mr.  Boyd  clearly  defined 
the  place  of  the  retail  trade  associa¬ 
tion  in  a  retail  training  program. 
He  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  which  can  he  made 
hy  an  active  and  far-sighted  local 
retail  grouj).  Particularlv  important, 
thought  Mr.  Boyd,  is  the  need  for 
smaller  store  merchants  to  work 
through  a  local  association  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  cooperation  necessary 
for  a  successful  George-Deen  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  same  subject  was  stressed  hy 
the  final  speaker  at  this  session, 
Eoui.se  Bernard,  Supervisor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  addition  to  her  work  with 
the  state.  Miss  Bernard  is  Execu¬ 
tive  Head,  School  of  Store  Service 
Education,  College  of  W  illiam  and 
Mary,  Richmond,  \’a.  She  was 
therefore  particularly  well  qualified 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  “The  Co¬ 
ordination  of  Store  and  School  for 
;m  Effective  Training  Program.” 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  re¬ 
tailing  that  J.  C.  Wright,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  X’ocational  Educa¬ 
tion  in  W'^ashington  was  ])re.sent  at 
this  meeting.  Notified  at  the  last 
moment.  Mr.  Wright  set  aside  press¬ 
ing  business  in  Washington  to  he 
l)resent.  Because  of  his  presence, 
the  session  was  carried  over  into  the 
afternoon  and  extended  well  into 
the  evening.  Existing  programs  and 
plans  for  i)rograms  were  discussed 
with  Mr.  Wright,  state  hy  state. 
Prominent  among  those  reporting 
were  John  Dillon.  State  of  Indiana, 
Marion  T.  Lyndon,  State  of  Ten¬ 


nessee.  and  Bishop  Brown,  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Other  states  heard 
from  were  Wi.sconsin.  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  New  York. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Still  further  stress  on  the  imix)r- 
tance  to  retailing  of  the  George- 
Deen  program  was  given  in  Thurs- 
da\-  evening’s  Smaller  Stores  ses¬ 
sion.  Here  Elinor  Desenherg  of 
Idint’s  King  Clothing  Company 
presented  a  personnel  program  for 
the  smaller  store.  Important  among 
the  ix)ints  made  hy  Mrs.  DesenlK'rg 
was  the  advantage  to  the  small 
store,  which  is  unable  to  afford  a 
training  staff,  in  working  with  local 
sch(x)l  and  educational  facilities  in 
the  training  of  employees. 

Employee  Relations 

One  of  the  most  telling  sessions 
to  he  held  in  recent  years  on  the 
subject  of  personnel  was  that  .spon¬ 
sored  jointly  hy  the  Personnel,  Store 
Management  and  Merchandising 
Groups  on  Thursday  morning.  The 
meeting  was  devoted  entirely  to  “A 
Demonstration  of  a  Practical  Tech¬ 
nique  for  Strengthening  Employee 
Relations.”  Evolved  hy  Charles 
Stech  of  Stech  &  Company,  New 
York,  the  technique  demon.strated 
has  already  proven  effective  in  a 
number  of  the  .Associated  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corporation  stores,  including 
Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore;  Filene’s, 
Boston ;  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company, 
Indianapolis ;  F.  &  R.  Lazarus,  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St. 
Louis.  Every  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dr\'  Goods  As.sociation 
is  indebted  to  this  group  of  stores 
for  their  willingness  to  and  gen¬ 
erosity  in  staging  the  demonstration. 

Presiding  was  J.  N.  McFee,  Store 
Manager  of  Hutzler  Brothers.  Mr. 
AIcFee’s  contribution  was  of  a  dual 
character.  He  served  as  “.store 
president”  in  the  demonstration  and 
as  chairman  of  the  session,  in  the 
absence  of  Rowland  .Mien,  Person¬ 
nel  Manager  of  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Com- 
panv',  Indianapolis. 
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In  addition  to  Mr.  McFee  as 
“president”  of  “John  Doe’s  Store, 
Inc.”,  the  demonstration  introduced 
Georgia  F.  Wittich,  Training  Di¬ 
rector  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St. 
Louis  as  “buyer  of  children’s  wear” ; 
E.  J.  Kramer,  General  Sujierintend- 
ent  of  F.  &  R.  Lazarus,  Columbus 
as  “delivery  manager”  and  Mr. 
Stech  as  the  Doe  “personnel  direc¬ 
tor.”  Also  in  the  cast  were  a  dozen 
or  more  executives  of  the  John 
Shillito  Company,  Cincinnati,  who 
served  as  “walk-ons,  hit  jilayers  and 
props.”  With  these  demonstrators 
as  a  starter,  the  session  ended  with 
the  entire  audience  taking  active 
participation. 

The  demonstration  served  to 
prove  clearly  that  leadership  can  Ik; 
taught,  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  for  years  in  convention.  The 
technique  used,  involving  employee 
morale  questionnaires,  executive 
supervisory  questionnaires  and  the 
conference  method,  was  simple, 
thorough  and  fundamentally  sound. 
It  was  convincingly  demonstrated 
that  this  or  a  similar  technique  can 
he  adopted  hy  any  store  of  any  size. 

Sales  Training  in  the  Store 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
Personnel  Group  participated  in  a 
joint  session  with  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  and  Merchandising  Groups. 
Here  .Mvina  Waltz,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector  of  Mahley  &  Carew  discussed 
“Strengthening  the  Store’s  Selling 
Front  Through  Sales  Training.” 
Among  other  things.  Miss  Waltz 
pleaded  the  case  of  the  “extra”  sales¬ 
person.  “We  estimate  that  at  least 
50%  of  our  extra  help  has  at  some 
time  worked  in  another  store. 
Wouldn’t  it  lie  economical  to  take 
the  day  and  a  half  which  we  give 
our  new  extras  in  teaching  them 
store  system  and  devote  this  time  to 
giving  them  stock  information,  sell¬ 
ing  psychology,  as  well  as  some  fash¬ 
ion  information  alxjut  the  merchan¬ 
dise  we  expect  them  to  sell?”  Miss 
Waltz  went  on  to  point  out  that  this 
could  l)e  done  if  we  could  “stand¬ 
ardize  the  saleschecks  and  salescheck 
systems  of  the  stores  of  the  country. 
If  saleschecks  were  standardized 
nationally,  it  would  not  lie  asking 
too  much  to  ask  the  schools  in  their 
classes  in  retailing  to  teach  store 
system  and  how  to  write  out  a 
salescheck.” 

A  technical  session  of  the  Person¬ 


nel  Group  on  Thursday  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  “Latest  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Training.”  The  group’s 
chairman,  Elizabeth  Westgate,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Superintendent  of  Blooming- 
dale’s,  New  York,  was  in  the  chair. 
Stress  was  given  to  the  use  of  strong 
merchandise  selling  manuals  hy 
Paul  Mertz,  Director  of  Company 
Training,  Sears  Roebuck,  in  his 
talk  “Sales  Training  By  Remote 
Planning  and  Supervision.” 

*  *  * 

The  second  si^eaker  was  Geraldine 
Wolfe,  Personnel  Director  of  Bur- 
dine’s  Miami,  who  discussed  fashion 
training.  Miss  Wolfe  point  out  that 
“Knowledge  is  confidence,  confidence 
is  enthusiasm  and  enthusiasm  is  a 
contagious  thing  which  promotes 
sales.  Sales  and  satisfied  customers 
result  when  there  is  knowledge.  And 
the  salesiwrson  earns  more  money. 
We  owe  it  to  our  salesjx'ople  to 
equip  them  with  enough  informa¬ 
tion  to  sell  goods.  Fashion  infor¬ 
mation  is  no  doubt  the  liest  ‘liked 
information  disjxnsed  to  sales- 
j)eople.” 

In  explaining  the  plan  followed 
in  Burdine’s,  Miss  Wolfe  said  that 
it  was  “one  of  fashion  coordination, 
disseminating  fashion  information 
originally,  supplemented  hy  the  de¬ 
partment  manager  holding  weekly 
meetings  on  merchandise  within  his 
own  department.  The  training  de¬ 
partment  has  a  job  in  seeing  that 
people  get  the  information,  i.e.,  at¬ 
tending  meetings,  giving  tests,  re¬ 
viewing  shopping  rejxjrts  and  check¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  that  the  information 
is  understood.” 

The  second  half  of  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  “Training  Programs 
That  Pay  Dividends  in  the  Medium- 
Sized  Store.”  Edna  H. Terrell, Train¬ 
ing  Director,  Stewart  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Louisville  and  Frances 
Rannells,  Training  Director,  Rich’s, 
Atlanta,  described  the  programs  that 
exist  in  these  stores.  In  contrast  to 
the  usual  convention  performance, 
Ix)th  of  these  training  executives 
clearly  proved  that  their  programs 
paid  dividends  hy  evaluating  for  the 
audience  the  results  of  each  unit  of 
training. 

Credit  Department  Employees 

The  final  session  in  which  the 
Personnel  Group  took  part  was  that 


of  Friday  afternoon,  a  joint  session 
with  the  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision.  Here  Elizabeth  Westgate 
sixjke  on  the  subject  of  “Your  Cred¬ 
it  With  Your  Employees.”  Miss 
Westgate  stressed  the  imix)rtance  of 
employee-employer  relationship  in 
all  lx‘hind-the-scenes  dei)artments. 
She  pointed  out  that  the  type  of 
work  which  must  he  done  in 
the  average  non-selling  dei)artment 
lacked  the  excitement  and  stimula¬ 
tion  found  in  the  selling  job.  This 
in  turn  demanded  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  thoughtful  kind  of  super¬ 
vision  on  the  part  of  department 
e.xecutives.  Here  as  much  as  any¬ 
where  in  the  store  is  there  a  need  for 
Heating  employees  with  dignity  and 
decency. 

H.  Wilson  Lloyd,  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager  of  H.  S.  Pogue,  Cincinnati, 
closed  the  session  with  a  discussion 
of  “Selecting  and  Reviewing  Credit 
Department  Em])loyees.”  In  stress¬ 
ing  the  imix)rtance  of  selection,  Mr. 
Lloyd  said  “No  one  who  has  made 
credit  work  his  profession  can  deny 
the  necessity  for  patience — the  abili¬ 
ty  to  ride  with  the  blow  and  to 
come  back  for  more  punishment 
from  the  irate  custonxT  without  los¬ 
ing  his  temjK;r.  Tact,  very  obvious¬ 
ly,  is  necessary.  The  ability  to  .say 
‘No’  with  firmness  and  yet  without 
doing  irreparable  damage  to  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  the  a])plicant  is 
a  basic  requisite.” 

Included  in  a  number  of  tips  to 
employment  managers,  or  to  credit 
managers  where  selection  is  decen¬ 
tralized,  Mr.  Lloyd  said,  “Indica¬ 
tions  of  the  individual’s  shrewdness 
may  be  found  in  tbe  answers  to  some 
fairly  personal  questions,  such  as 
inquiries  as  to  his  idea  on  the  value 
of  owning  his  own  home,  and  tact¬ 
ful  approaches  to  his  saving  or  in¬ 
vestment  habits.” 

♦  *  * 

Thus  with  each  succeeding  con¬ 
vention,  the  Personnel  Group  is 
making  itself  felt  in  each  division  of 
store  work.  In  Cincinnati,  there 
was  hardly  a  session,  be  it  technical, 
joint  or  general,  in  which  there  was 
not  a  ijersonnel  person  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  As  this  practice  continues  to 
grow,  there  is  little  question  but  that 
employee  relations  in  retailing  will 
lx*  improved. 

Otho  J.  , Hicks, 
Manager,  Personnel  Grouf>. 
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— Retail  Delivery  Group  Sessions — 


WELL  attended  by  executives 
concerned  and  interested  in 
store  delivery  operations,  two 
technical  sessions  were  conducted  by 
the  Delivery  Group.  Replete  with 
pertinent  discussions,  the  sessions 
were  further  featured  by  detailed  ex¬ 
position  of  a  number  of  practical, 
economical  and  efficient  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  used  effectively  by  member 
stores. 

*  *  * 

Norman  M.  Mitchell,  TransiKjr- 
tation  Superintendent,  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Company,  Milwaukee,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Delivery  Group,  presided 
at  the  first  session  and  introduced 
A.  O.  Henzler,  Delivery  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Wieboldt’s,  Chicago,  who 
spoke  on  “Methods  or  Incentives  to 
Increase  Delivery  Production”.  Mr. 
Henzler  spoke  on  his  own  store's 
oiKjration.  A  system  of  “production 
l)onus”  and  “wage  control”  was  in¬ 
stalled  only  after  several  years  of 
experimentation.  Today  the  system 
serves  to  compensate  and  encourage 
men  to  he  more  productive.  Prior 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  system  it 
was  obvious  that  many  deserving 
men  were  paid  too  little  and  others 
too  much.  No  difficulty  in  making 
wage  adjustments  was  e.xperienced 
when  the  system  was  used  as  a  basis 
for  compensxition  in  the  work  ac¬ 
complished. 

Four  basic  items  are  used  in  com¬ 
puting  the  drivers’  ratings: 

1.  Hours  on  actual  delivery. 

2.  Miles  traveled  in  actual  delivery 
of  merchandise. 

3.  Packages  delivered. 

4.  The  number  of  helpers  the  driver 
used  for  the  montli. 

In  ninch  detail,  Mr.  Henzler  ex¬ 
plained  how  these  basic  items  are  ap- 
1)1  ied  and  showed  how  equitable  they 
work  out.  He  emphasized  that  the 
-system  operated  most  satisfactorily 
and  that  drivers  and  heli)ers  vied 
with  each  other  in  production  re¬ 
sults. 

As  an  added  incentive  an  annual 
or  Christmas  bonus  starting  January 
first  for  those  who  average  100% 
or  over  for  the  year,  is  given, 
amounting  to  $1.00  jx^r  week. 


E.  Willis  Whited,  Consulting  En¬ 
gineer  of  Pittsburgh,  led  a  discussion 
on  the  “Advantages  and  Disadvanta¬ 
ges  of  Sheet  Writing  and  Non  Sheet 
Writing  Systems”.  In  his  oix'iiing 
remarks  Mr.  Whited  said  that  the 
problem  of  maintaining  adecpiate 
records  of  the  receipt  and  disix)si- 
tion  of  the  merch.andise  entrusted  to 
the  delivery  is  a  troublesome  one 
Ix)th  from  an  expense,  as  well  as 
from  a  time  consuming  ix)int  of 
view.  These  records,  he  declared, 
are  used  for  many  pnrix)ses,  the 
principal  one  being  to  assist  the 
store,  through  its  Bureau  of  Adjust¬ 
ment,  to  answer  customer  inquiries 
concerning  the  delivery  of  purchase. 
Other  uses  are  to  determine  delivery 
volume,  both  total  and  by  route,  unit, 
or  truck  load,  to  place  resi)onsihility 
in  case  of  loss,  damage,  mis-delivery, 
or  delay,  and  to  assist  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  store  policy  regarding  de¬ 
livery  service,  whether  it  he  as  to 
territory  served  or  the  fre([uency  of 
service. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Whited  e.xplained 
the  operation  of  the  three  best  known 
methods  of  recording,  that  of  the  full 
sheet,  the  skeleton  or  simplified  and 
the  non  sheet  writing  or  stubbing 
system.  From  his  own  deductions 
and  from  the  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  several  conclusions  regarding 
the  three  systems  were  given  ex¬ 
pression  : 

( 1 )  The  long  sheet  is  the  slowest 
to  prepare,  requiring  the  most  writ¬ 
ing,  and  hence  is  the  most  e.\i)ensive. 
Its  principal  advantage  is  that  it 
gives  complete  information  and  is  a 
ready  source  of  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Adjustment  or  other 
departments  requiring  a  record  of 
delivery. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  of  the 
.sheet  is  the  expense  of  preparing  it. 
Also,  Ix'cause  of  the  numlx;r  of  items 
to  he  trans|)osed  from  the  salescheck 
onto  the  sheet,  there  are  apt  to  he 
many  mistakes. 

♦  ♦  * 

(2)  The  skeleton  sheet  substi¬ 
tutes  the  check  and  serial  number  for 
the  address  of  the  long  sheet  and 
thus  l)ecomes  a  series  of  numl)ers. 
It  is  somewhat  more  legible  than  the 


long  sheet  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  proljably  just  as  difficult  for  re¬ 
search. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  skeleton  sheets  comes  from 
the  Bureau  of  Adjustment,  because, 
unless  by  some  chance  the  customer 
has  retained  her  receipt  and  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  serial  and  check  number,  the 
skeleton  sheet  cannot  be  consulted 
directly  from  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  customer. 

*  ♦  * 

(3)  The  stubbing  system  has  sev¬ 
eral  advantages  over  the  full  sheet 
and  skeleton  sheet.  The  record  that 
the  Bureau  of  Adjustment  receives 
is  accurate  because  it  is  a  duplicate 
and  not  a  copy  of  the  original  send¬ 
ing  label  made  by  the  salesclerk. 

*  *  * 

The  discussion  following  Mr. 
Whited’s  presentation  centered 
around  the  various  methods  involv¬ 
ing  the  three  systems,  particularly  as 
they  affected  the  salehook  and  their 
api)lication  to  the  various  several  di¬ 
visions  depending  ui)on  the  delivery 
records  for  adjusting  customers’ 
complaints,  etc. 

*  ♦  * 

Following  these  talks  and  discus¬ 
sions,  Guy  Winfrey,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  Parcel  Service,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  gave  a  demonstration  of  Night 
Loading  as  a  Means  of  Reducing 
Oix?rating  Expenses. 

Interpolating  the  demonstration 
with  remarks.  Mr.  Winfrey,  with 
the  aid  of  two  drivers  from  his  or¬ 
ganization,  explained  the  system  step 
by  step.  A  complete  routing  and 
sorting  of  a  load  of  packages  was 
made,  one  driver  demonstrating  how 
it  was  done,  and  the  other  loading 
the  packages  for  delivery  when  the 
demonstration  was  completed. 

Mr.  Winfrey  stated  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  facilitated  oixnations  as  far 
as  time  was  concerned  and  material¬ 
ly  reduced  operating  expenses. 

Those  in  attendance  were  i)articu- 
larly  impressed  not  only  with  the 
the  demonstration  hut  also  with  the 
inspection  and  visit  to  the  United 
Parcel  Service  station  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  meeting. 
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Accident  Prevention 

The  second  technical  session  was 
presided  over  by  C.  G.  Hobart,  Ser¬ 
vice  Manager,  Kaufmann’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

Outlining  a  program  designed  to 
effect  a  reduction  in  accidents,  \V. 
E.  Billings,  Fleet  Engineer,  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Company.  Bos¬ 
ton,  prefaced  his  talk  with  this  .state¬ 
ment  : 

“How  many  department  stores  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
throwing  away  an  appreciable  pro- 
jxjrtion  of  their  profits  yearly 
through  losses  from  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  in  their  delivery  fleets? 
Entirely  apart  from  the  insurance 
jiremium  there  are  many  uninsured 
accident  costs  which  too  frecjnently 
are  forgotten,  costs  that  average  ap¬ 
proximately  twice  the  insurance  jirc- 
mium  paid  for  accident  ])rotection. 
A  few  examples  of  these  uninsured 
accident  costs  follow ; 

1.  Cost  of  repairs  to  the  comiiany 
car 

2.  Loss  of  use  during  recondition¬ 
ing 

3.  Hiring  of  the  relief  driver 

4.  Damaged  merchandise 

5.  Loss  of  orders  and  goodwill 
through  delay  in  delivery 

6.  Lost  time  in  accident  investiga¬ 
tion. 

“In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
Ixith  these  uninsured  losses  and  the 
cost  of  insurance,  an  effective  tiro- 
gram  of  accident  control  is  essen¬ 
tial.” 

As  a  preliminary  to  an  accident 
prevention  program,  according  to 
Mr.  Billings,  consideration  .should 
lie  given  to  those  driver  apjieals  that 
will  insure  a  proper  attitude  by  de¬ 
livery  drivers  toward  the  operation 
of  their  vehicles  on  city  .streets. 
These  appeals  should  assist  in  ob¬ 
taining  cooperation  in  support  of  tlu' 
safety  program. 

Mr.  Billings  then  enumerated  an<l 
interpreted  the  essentials  desired, 
among  which  were : 

a.  Selfish  interest 
1).  Pride  in  .skill 

c.  Sportsmanship 

d.  Competitive  instinct. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
following  five  fundamentals  neces¬ 
sary  in  promoting  and  following 
through  in  a  camjiaign  : 


1.  Accident  Records 

2.  Vehicle  Equipment  and  ^lainle- 
nance 

3.  Selection  of  Drivers 

4.  Training  and  Education  of  Driv¬ 
ers 

5.  Awards  and  Disciplinary  Action. 

Taking  these  es.scntials  one  by 
one,  Mr.  Billings  elaborated  upon 
them  and  advanced  many  arguments 
indicating  their  importance.  He 
closed  by  admonisbing  tbe  attending 
delegates  that  the  store’s  hope  for  a 
reduction  in  insurance  rates  will 
come  only  when  accidents  have  been 
materially  reduced,  and  that  any 
program  of  accident  prevention  that 
works  out  effectively  will  bring 
alKHit  the  desired  results. 

.\s  a  sup])lement  to  Mr.  Billing’s 
talk,  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  presented  and  demonstra¬ 
ted  a  mechanical  machine  which  may 
be  used  for  testing  drivers’  reactions. 

Warehousing  and  Service 

Edward  G.  Jacobs.  Building  and 
Service  Superintendent  of  John 
Shillito  Company,  Cincinnati,  de¬ 
scribed  his  organization’s  warehouse 
and  service  building  and  explained 
its  o])eration.  Tins  building,  he 
stated,  is  a  ten  story  structure  added 
on  to  their  store  building  with  base¬ 
ment  and  a  sub-basement  wliicli  oc¬ 
cupies  an  area  of  276,000  square  feet 
of  floor  s])ace.  He  conqiared  this 
building  with  their  warehouse  opera¬ 
tions  prior  to  the  adoption  of  their 
new  w'arehouse.  Quoting  Mr.  Jacobs 
— “Our  experience  at  Sbillito’s 
offers  a  concrete  example  to  ilhis- 
trate  our  ‘before  and  after’  opera¬ 
tions  that  will  serve  as  useful 
guides."  He  then  told  of  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  warehousing  at  remote 
]K lints,  operating  from  many  types, 
including  that  of  community  storage 
to  the  type  which  is  located  in  a  back 
alley  with  an  elevator  so  small  that 
it  was  necessary  to  stand  a  daven- 
jiort  on  end  to  load  and  move  it. 
(Jther  inconveniences  included  bad¬ 
ly  lighted  areas,  inadequate  eleva¬ 
tors,  low  ceilings,  pexjr  floorings,  etc. 

Like  many  other  stores,  their 
service  and  stock  deimrtments  due 
to  the  pressure  of  selling  depart¬ 
ments  for  siiace,  while  not  neglected, 
were  crowded  into  the  most  unde¬ 
sirable  space  of  the  store  and  finally 


many  of  these,  including  certain 
workrooms  and  lay-a-way  storage 
were  located  at  remote  points.  These 
conditions  eventually  caused  such 
inefficiency  and  increased  cost  that 
although  they  maintained  shuttle 
truck  and  telephone  service,  delays 
were  inevitable.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  take  drastic  steps, 
which  meant  in  their  case,  a  real  ex¬ 
pansion  program. 

The  result  of  this  program  is 
their  new  service  building.  Wher¬ 
ever  jxissihle  all  workroom  and 
other  service  divisions  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  store  proix-r  to  al¬ 
low  tnore  space  for  sellitig.  Housed 
in  the  new  building  are  the  receiv¬ 
ing  atul  tnarking  room,  carpenter 
atid  paint  shop,  laundry,  furniture 
linishitig  room  and  furniture  stor¬ 
age,  including  holds  and  lay-a-ways, 
carjK't,  drapery  and  upholstery 
worknxitn,  rug  stock,  display  de¬ 
partment.  women’s  alteration  rootn, 
fur  storage  and  fur  work-room,  a 
300  car  capacity  ramp-type  garage, 
receiving  and  shipping  section, 
locker  ixxmis,  supply  departtnent  and 
large  appliance  stock  .section.  Most 
of  the  hasetnent  level  is  used  for 
selling  and  connects  with  the  store 
proper.  The  building  is  modern  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  The  light¬ 
ing  and  other  essentials  that  make 
for  comfort  are  provided  for  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  efficien¬ 
cy  and  increased  production  can  be 
attributed  to  this  ideal  lay-out. 

Mr.  Jacobs  explained  tbe  opera¬ 


tion  of  the  warehouse  in  much  de¬ 
tail  and  further  demonstrated  it  by 
a  visit  made  to  the  warehouse  by 
the  delegates  in  attendance. 


*  ★  * 

The  rest  of  this  session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  an  open  forum  confined  to 
the  discussion  of  “Maintenance  Op¬ 
eration  Problems”  included  among 
which  were: 


Developments  in  Parcel  Bixly  Con¬ 
struction. 

An  expression  of  the  use  of  cah  over 
engine  type  of  truck. 

What  equipment  has  been  found 
effective  in  reducing  maintenance 
costs,  including  painting  and  ser¬ 
vicing  fleets. 

Savings  through  the  use  of  new  and 
better  designed  e(|uipment. 

Morris  H.  Landau, 
Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Group. 
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Credit  Operating  Results 

(Continued  jroni  page  69) 


6.  Avcrasjc  mmihcr  of  active  charge 
accounts. 

7.  Average  net  credit  purchases  per 
customer — charge  and  deferred 
as  well  as 

8.  The  collection  percentages  for 
lM)th  charge  and  deferred. 

In  connection  with  the  latter,  we 
have,  for  the  fir.st  time  this  year, 
attempted  a  breakdown,  trying  to 
distinguish  between  collection  |)er- 
centages  with  down  payments  in¬ 
cluded  and  down  payment  excluded. 

( )ur  findings  in  this  rcs])ect  seem 
to  l)e  very  gratifying  because  this 
distinction  will  probably  cause  a 
great  many  other  stores  to  follow 
suit  from  now  on  to  make  a  similar 
breakdown  in  their  own  re.s]H‘ctive 
statistical  controls.  It  is  iiretty  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  the  down  ]iay- 
ment  is  often  such  a  variable  factor, 
and  throws  off  your  collection  per¬ 
centage  tt)  such  an  extent  that  it 
hardly  affords  a  i)roi)er  comiiarison 
In'tween  two  stores  having  di.stinct 
deferred  payment  policies,  .\nother 
reason  why  the  down  i)ayment  tends 
to  distort  the  picture  is  in  case  a 
store  inits  on  an  extensive  ])romo- 
tion,  let  us  say  of  furniture,  requir¬ 
ing  a  25%  down  payment,  and  if 
the  sales  on  that  i)romotion  are  of 
considerable  amount,  the  down  pay¬ 
ments  therefrom  for  that  one  month 
will  throw  that  figure  off  in  com- 
jiarison  with  any  other  month  of 
the  year,  or  for  that  matter,  with 
any  other  store  in  a  given  communi¬ 
ty  if  they  haven't  undertaken  a 
similar  i)romotion  to  offset  this 
effect  of  the  down  payment  on  col¬ 
lections. 

Ily  segregating  the  down  pay¬ 
ment.  stores  might  eventually  he  in¬ 
duced  to  work  out  anticipation  tables 
to  afford  them  a  better  control  of 
out.standings,  namely,  as  to  ju.st 
what  im)iK)rtion  of  outstandings  can 
he  reasonably  expected  to  he  licpii- 
dated  from  montli  to  month.  Such 
tables  would  consist  of  several  col¬ 
umns  showing  a  breakdown  of  out¬ 
standings  according  to  maturity, 
sucb  as  1  to  3  months,  4  to  6.  7  to  9, 
10  to  12,  12  to  15,  15  to  21.  and 
over  21.  A  recajiitulation  of  the 
breakdown  thus  obtained  for  each 
individual  account  would  furnish 
the  control  office  the  percent  to  total 


outstandings  and  dollar  amounts  for 
each  one  of  the  periodic  classifica¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Now,  as  to  the  general  results 
obtained.  I  believe  the  table  on 
])age  68  is  more  or  less  self-e.\j)lana- 
tory.  There  arc  a  few  figures,  how¬ 
ever.  which  should  In*  discussed. 

(ienerally  speaking,  these  credit 
department  operating  results  re- 
llected  a  condition  with  which  we 
are  all  familar,  namely,  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  of  total  sales  was 
off  last  year  due  to  general  economic 
conditions.  The  Controllers*  Con¬ 
gress  figure  this  year  showed  that 
there  was  a  sales  increase  for  1937 
but  it  was  considerably  smaller  than 
the  previous  year,  having  been  only 
5%  for  1937  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  almost  12%  for  1936. 
These  figures  refer  to  total  store 
sales,  of  course,  and  not  total  credit 
.sales.  This  decrease  is  rellected  in 
charge  sales  which  show  an  increase 
of  7.3%  for  1937  as  against  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  of  12.5%  for  the 
previous  year.  Our  7:3%  figure 
seems  to  be  a  fairly  good  figure  ar.d 
it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  charge 
sales  have  held  up  better  than  total 
sales.  The  same  thing,  however,  is 
not  true  of  deferred  payment  sales, 
which  this  year  show  a  ])ercent  of 
increase  of  only  12.4  as  compared 
with  34.7%  la.st  year.  This  figure 
was  somewhat  disapjiointing  be¬ 
cause  it  was  ex]x'cted  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  installment  sales  tc)  be  at 
lea.st  two-tbirds  of  wbat  it  was  last 
year  as  a  general  .slackening  off  in 
installment  sales  did  not  really  .set 
in  until  the  fall  .sea.son  of  1937.  I’.ut 
the  results  .show  that  actually  there 
was  a  decrease  down  to  one-third  as 
compared  with  the  year  before  in¬ 
stead  down  to  about  two-thirds 
which  was  anticipated. 

*  *  * 

'file  ratio  of  .30-day  charge  .sales 
to  total  store  sales  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  of  5.4%  while  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  .sales  increased  14%.  I  ikm- 
sonally  ([uestion  the  5.4  decrease  for 
charge  .sales  becau.se  of  tbe  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  figure  obtained  by  tbe 
Credit  Management  Division  last 
year  might  have  been  somewbat  out 
of  line  by  approximately  two  or 


three  points,  jiarticularly  since  the 
Department  of  Commerce  survey 
showed  a  ratio  figure  of  42.5%  as 
compared  with  46.7%  re]M)rted  by 
the  Credit  Management  Division.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  has  been  able  to  show 
a  figure  of  appro.ximately  43%  for 
last  year,  which  1  think  would  have 
been  nearer  right,  we  would  show 
an  increase  for  this  year,  a  condition 
which  1  seem  to  have  found  true  by 
talking  to  many  controllers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

( )ne  factor  whicb  1  find  somewbat 
difficult  to  reconcile  is  the  fact  that 
our  figures  show  that  charge  sales 
are  off,  yet  we  have  apiiarently 
opened  more  new  accounts  during 
1937  than  during  1936,  t<)  1k‘  sixcific 
4.9%  more.  Also,  the  average  an¬ 
nual  net  inirchases  per  charge  cus¬ 
tomer  has  gone  up,  according  to  our 
figures,  from  $102.77  to  $1.38.72. 
'I'he  difference  between  the  last  two 
figures  I  can  explain  by  the  sinqile 
fact  that  the  1936  figure  was  taken 
from  last  year’s  survey  and  thus  may 
represent  an  entirely  different  group 
of  .stores,  or  at  least  enough  differ¬ 
ent  stores  to  explain  the  tremendous 
difference  in  percentage  of  increase 
in  net  annual  purchases.  Another 
l)oint  that  ties  in  with  the  number 
of  new  accounts  opened  is  the  de¬ 
crease  in  applications  rejected,  which 
in  turn,  however,  docs  not  corre- 
s];ond  with  the  decrease  in  volume. 
'I'he  most  significant  thing  to  me. 
however,  was  tbe  revelation  that 
there  was  a  decrease  in  tbe  numlK'r 
of  applications  rejected  despite  tbe 
fact  that  economic  conditions  showed 
a  decided  change  for  the  worse  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  i^art  of  the  year.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  to  me  that 
the  credit  managers  have  performed 
an  intelligent  job  of  more  carefully 
selecting  credit  risks  and  at  tbe 
same  time  doing  everything  within 
their  power  to  hell)  niaintain  volume 
without  necessarily  sacrificing  credit 
standards.  'I'his  commendable  per¬ 
formance  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  credit 
managers  of  being  able  to  decrease 
their  rejection  percentage,  both  for 
the  charge  and  deferred  classifica¬ 
tions.  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
high  credit  standards,  is  very  defi¬ 
nitely  reflected  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  also  able  to  secure  a  decrease 
in  their  losses  from  bad  debts  wbicb 
.showed  a  decrease  of  25%  for  charge 
and  17%  for  deferred.  Actually  the 
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bad  debt  losses  for  these  two  classi¬ 
fications  were  .79%  for  deferred  for 
1936  and  .71%  for  deferred  in  1937 ; 
and  for  the  charge  account  classi¬ 
fication  they  were  .48%  in  1936  and 
.36%  in  1937. 

Collections 

The  collection  figures  definitely 
indicate  that  January,  February, 
Marcli,  April,  October,  November 
and  Deceml)er  are  the  high  collection 
months  and  July  and  August  are  the 
low  months  of  the  year.  One  thing 
that  struck  me  as  rather  interesting 
was  the  relationship  between  the  col¬ 
lection  performance  of  last  year  and 
this  year  for  both  classifications.  In 
the  case  of  charge  accounts  the  col¬ 
lection  percentage  was  48.5%  for 
1936  and  46.2  for  1937.  This  seems 
to  bear  out  the  soundness  of  the 
l)olicy  advocated  by  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  of  restricting  cred¬ 
it  ref|uirements  as  little  as  ix)ssible 
in  limes  of  receding  business  activity 
and  rather  of  controlling  collections 
more  rigidly.  Only  last  January  did 
the  Division  reiterate  again  that  we 
must  exercise  more  prudence  in  the 
selection  of  our  credit  risks  rather 
than  tightening  up  the  credit  base 
generally,  and  to  scan  our  applica¬ 
tions  more  carefully  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  worthy  of  credit  so  as 
to  insure  ultimate  collection. 

I'he  deferred  payment  collection 
percentages,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
lu'fore,  were  reported  for  the  fir.st 
lime  showing  a  breakdown  of  down 
payments  included  and  excluded. 
Tbe  numlier  of  stores  which  could 
give  the  figures  without  down  pay¬ 
ments  was  surprisingly  large,  name¬ 
ly.  about  33%  of  all  stores  report¬ 
ing.  The  figures  themselves  are 
equally  revealing — showing  an  an¬ 
nual  average  collection  sale  of  17.6 
with  down  payment  included  and 
14.8  with  the  down  payment  ex¬ 
cluded. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tn  talking  about  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  compiling  credit 
deiiartment  operating  statistics  for 
the  department  store  field,  such  as  I 
have  just  quoted  to  you,  it  must  be 
Ixirne  in  mind  that  this  whole  activi¬ 
ty  is  still  very  much  in  its  embryonic 
stage  since  only  an  average  of  about 
one  hundred  stores  report,  up  to 
now,  which,  after  all,  is  a  relatively 
small  sample  compared  with  the 
5600  which  belong  to  the  Associa¬ 


tion.  We  hope  that  as  the  work  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division  ex¬ 
pands  and  its  prestige  increases 
among  the  ranks  of  the  credit  mana¬ 
gers,  we  can  increase  the  number  of 
stores  reporting  to  at  least  300, 
which  will  give  us  far  better  material 
with  which  to  work  and  which  will 
be  far  more  representative  of  actual 
credit  selling  trends  in  tbe  depart¬ 
ment  store  field.  Despite  these 
handicaps,  however,  we  feel  that  the 
figures  presently  compiled  furnish  a 
fair  guide  for  the  coming  year,  al¬ 
though  we  admit  frankly  they  could 
Ik.'  better. 

One  of  the  most  imjjortant  jwe- 
requisites  will  be  the  bringing  alxiut 
of  more  standardization  both  in 
credits  and  collection  accounting 
inocedure  and  statistical  controls,  as 
well  as  in  the  credit  department 
practices  and  methods  now  followed 
by  stores.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Credit  Management  Division  has 
taken  steps  this  year  to  look  into  the 
question  of  standardization  by  ap¬ 
pointing  a  Committee  on  Standardi¬ 
zation.  of  which  Charles  Egler, 
Credit  Manager  of  The  Halle  Bros., 
Cleveland,  is  Chairman.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  has  taken  as  its  first  assign¬ 
ment  the  matter  of  developing  stan¬ 
dardized  manuals  to  .study  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  credit  department  or¬ 
ganizations  now  in  existence,  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  training  methods 
of  credit  office  employees. 

As  I  view  the  operating  results 
figures  in  relation  to  the  work  pro¬ 
program  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division  as  a  whole,  it  .strikes  me  as 
odd  that  the  stati.stical  operating  re- 
.sults  of  deferred  payment  selling 
were  divorced  from  the  work  of  a 
s|iecial  committee  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  deferred  payment  selling  prac¬ 
tices. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  an  or¬ 
ganization  standpoint  it  would  per¬ 
haps  be  a  better  idea  to  take  tbe 
deferred  payment  section  out  of  the 
operating  results  study  altogether 
and  merge  it  with  the  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  selling  study  committee,  where 
I  think  it  belongs. 

Another  thing  that  I  feel  we  can 
improve  considerably  is  the  make-up 
of  our  questionnaires.  I  am  anxi¬ 
ous  to  have  you  tell  me  whether  the 
various  items  provided  for  are  clear 
enough  without  specific  definitions, 
or  whether  definitions  should  be 
given  in  some  instances  and  just  how 


they  should  be  worded.  We  want 
to  make  sure  that  we  obtain  figures 
on  a  comparable  basis  on  which  the 
largest  possible  number  of  stores 
can  report.  Let  us  take  the  matter 
of  reiwssessions,  for  instance.  In 
this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  letter  received  from 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  sur¬ 
vey  which  shows  that  the  way  we 
asked  for  this  data  was  apparently 
not  quite  clear: 

“It  appears  from  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  we  can  gather  that  loss  by 
repossession  is  handled  in  several 
different  ways  in  various  stores 
throughout  the  country.  In  a  busi¬ 
ness  such  as  ours  where  a  very  large 
l)r(qx)rtion  of  our  total  sales  are  on 
deferred  payments,  it  is  important 
to  find  out  the  best  jiractice  in  this 
matter.  For  some  years  past  we 
have  charged  to  repossession  losses 
the  difference  between  the  estimated 
wholesale  value  of  the  goods  repos¬ 
sessed  and  the  balance  due  from  the 
customer  at  time  of  repossession, 
d'he  method  indicated  on  your  form 
would,  of  course,  reduce  this  loss 
materially,  but  the  iwint  we  wish  to 
have  clarified  at  this  time  is  exactly 
what  you  mean  by  the  two  words 
‘plus  costs’.  This  might  include  in¬ 
ward  cartage,  reconditioning,  .selling 
expense  and  a  number  of  other 
items,  to  say  nothing  of  general 
overhead.” 

First  of  all.  only  stores  where  the 
reiKissessions  are  handled  by  the 
Credit  Office  were  supposed  to  re- 
1)ort  this  data,  and  the  co.sts  there¬ 
fore  should  cover  only  professional 
service  costs  such  as  attorney  and 
replevin  fees,  etc. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  summarizing  the  1937  results, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  figures 
show  the  retail  merchants  in  the 
department  store  field  have  met 
this  situation  of  declining  sales  with 
intelligent  credit  control.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  from  these  figures 
that  with  the  exception  of  bad  debt 
losses  on  soft  goods  sales,  none 
of  the  operations  seem  to  be  out 
of  line  in  relation  to  wbat  is  con¬ 
sidered  normal.  In  fact,  they  show 
up  rather  well,  which  .speaks  com- 
mendably  for  those  directly  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  controlling 
the  retail  credit  oj)eration.  as  far  as 
the  results  of  the  study  as  a  whole 
are  concerned. 
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